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ADVERTISEMENT. 


J1 is not my intention in the following 
fleets, to add to the number of authors 
who have‘devoted their labours to the hif- 
tory of the conquerors of Hindoftan; but 
to draw the attention of the Public, for a 
moment, from the exploits of Mahomedans 
and Europeans, and direft it to the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of that country. If this 
attempt fliould lead to further inquiry upon 
fo interefting a fubjed, or be produ&ive of 
any pleafure or information to the Reader, 
I ihMl think my pains well bellowed, as my 
wilhes will be accomplished. 

THE AUTHOR. 

N. B. In reading the names of perfons 
and places, the vowels are underload to be 
pronounced as in Italian. 
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General Reflections on the Hiflory ana 
Religion of Mankind. 

HERE is perhaps no fubjeft which 



has given rife to more fpeculative 
inquiry, than the formation of the earth, 
and the origin of the human race : ft ill the 
inoft ingenious fyftems are, in reality, phi- 
lofophical romances ; they have never rifen 
above probable conjecture, unfubftantiated 
by proof. In but few inftances we can trace 
the period when even thofe nations were 
formed, who, in their progrefs or their 
decline, have filled an important place 
in hiftory; while the origin of the greateft 
part of the inhabitants of the earth is 


entirely 
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entirely hid in obicurity. Inquiry has in 
vain attempted to afcertain from whence 
the innumerable tribes and powerful nations 
came, that were found eftablilhed in the 
wcftern hemifphere; to find out who gave 
inhabitants to the many detached ifiands, 
difcovered in ancient and modern times; 
and to account for the difference of features, 
of complexion, and of hair, exifting be¬ 
tween the European, the Hindoo, the 
Caffer, and the American. 

We know that Manco Capac civilized a 
tribe of wild Peruvians, which afterwards 
became a numerous and happy nation; 
that this nation was fubdued, its princes 
and nobles deftroyed, its people maffacred, 
with the ferocity of beads of prey, by men 
who profeffed a religion, the chief charac¬ 
ter'! ftic of whole dodlrines is meeknefs and 
humanity 

* We cannot however attribute the enormities 
which were then committed, to the chara&er of the 
nation, but to the reigning fanaticifm o t f the time, and 
^he avarice of particular leader^ 

Perhaps 



Perhaps the origin of all nations, though 
their fubfequent hiftory may he different, 
is limilar to that of the Peruvians. A num¬ 
ber of perfons, by accident or compact, 
affociate and form a tribe; others unite with 
it, or are compelled to fubmit to its in- 
creafing power ; but how the individuals 
came into the country, is generally a pro¬ 
blem which cannot be folved; and though 
philofophy may attempt to explain, and in 
the fruitfulnefs of imagination may find 
connexions and refemblanc.es; after the 
mofl laborious refearch, we muft flop, 
and reft fatisfied with this truth, that the 
Supreme Being, who created the umverfe, 
peopled our planet in a manner conformable 
to his wifdom, though hid from its fhort- 
fighted inhabitants. 

In endeavouring to trace the rife and 
progrefs of religion and laws, of arts and 
fpiences, we are likewife frequently flopped 
in our inquiries, or led into error, by the 
* B 2 gloom 
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gloom that in general hides their firft ori¬ 
gin. We may fometimes imagine that we 
have difcovered analogies, and may argue 
in eonfequence of them, when perhaps no 
other analogy exifts, than that which 
arifes from thofe innate faculties and 
principles which nature has implanted 
in the mind of man, and are common to 
every people and climate. 

There is no nation, I believe, however 
barbarous it may be *, nor any individual, 

what- 


* Though fame writers have mentioned nations fo 
barbarous, as to have no idea of a Supreme Being, or 
of a future'exigence, yet I am inclined to believe that 
this opinion has arifen from a want of fufficient ac¬ 
quaintance with the nations they fpeak of$ as I have 
myfelf known many inftances, in which an opinion, 
haftily received, has, upon nearer connexion, been 
found to be erroneous. An eminent Author has laid, 
that tribes have been difcovered in America who have 
no idea of a Supreme Being, and no rites of religious 
worfh/p; but he has afterwards alfo faid, that “ the 
u idea of the immortality of the foul can be traced 

u from 
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whatever for the fake of falfe celebrity he 
may pretend, who has not a fenfe, infe- 
parable from his exiftence, of a fupreme 
ruling power; and this internal evidence 
of the dependence of the human race upon 
a fuperior Being, is a natural and fufficient 
bafts to fupport a fyftem of religious wor- 
fhip. 

The neceffity of eftablifhed rules for the 
government of any fociety or elafs of 
people, is l'o evident, that the rude ft tribes 
muft have foon perceived, that they nei¬ 
ther could enjoy internal peace and fafety 
without them, nor be in a ftate to defend 
themfelves againft attacks from abroad: 


<sl 


U from one extremity of America to the other, and 
u that the moft uncivilized of its favage tribes do not 
<c apprehend death to be the extinction of being/' 
Garcifaflo de la Vega, who was born at Cuzco Ihortly 
after its conquefl, who was of the family of the Incas, 
but brought up a Chriftian, fays, that the Peruvians 
believed in the exiftence of a Supreme Being, and in 
a ftate of rewards and punifhments. The fame is 
ailerted by many authors with refped to the Mexicans, 

B 3 and 


and hence the origin of laws and govern¬ 
ment. 

When tribes or focieties are formed, and 
their immediate wants fupplied, as men 
live and communicate with each other, the 
mode of providing for them is improved j 
lefs urgent and nicer wants fucceed j thought 
is exerted; the faculties of the mind 
unfold, by being employed; talents are 
awakened, by being called for and encou¬ 
raged ; and nations, from their real and 
imaginary wants, and exertions to fuppJy 
them, gradually go on to luxury and to 
refinement. When the inventions that 
took their rife from necefllty and conve¬ 
nience, have been carried lb far, as to leave 
genius at leifure to gratify itfelf with fub- 
jeCts of curiofity and amufement, it takes 
a more exalted courfe; the liberal arts fol¬ 
low, and proceed on towards perfection j 
until Ibme of thofe revolutions to which 
nations are {ubje&, arreft their progrefs, 
and again bury them in oblivion. Such 


was 


was their fate in Egypt, in Greece, and 
in Italy. 

All the religions we are acquainted with, 
lay claim to a divine origin : all that are 
found eftablilhed in civilized nations, or¬ 
dain the adoration of God, and, with little 
other variation, than fuch as may depend 
on climate or local circuniftances, inculcate 
fuch duties of morality, as tend to preferve 
order in fociety, and procure happinefs to 
the individual. It might be expected, that 
an inftitution in its nature fo facred, and fo 
evidently neceflary to the peace and welfare 
of mankind, would be lels liable than any 
other to perverfion or abufe: but though 
nothing can more ftrongly evince the do¬ 
minion of our paffions over our reafon, we 
every where find that religion has, more or 
lefs, been made fubfervient to their gratifi¬ 
cation, and employed to impole on the 
credulous multitude. If we fee the Brah man 
in Hindoftan uiing the fuperftition he has 
created, to procure to himfelt and his order 

B 4 certain 
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certain diftin&ions and privileges, we have 
feen the Chriftian prieft doing the lame 1 
and, however melancholy the reflection 
may be, the decline of refpeft for that reli¬ 
gion, which in itfelf is fo pure, may prin¬ 
cipally be afcribed to the pride and miicon- 
du£t of its minifters. 

The profeflors of the Chriftian, the Ma- 
homedan, and the Hindoo religion form 
by far the greateft portion of the inhabitants 
of the globe. In comparifon with the num¬ 
ber of the followers of any of thefe, every 
other religious denomination, as far as has 
been hitherto afcertained, may be looked 
upon as inconftderable. Hiftory has re¬ 
corded the origin, and marked the progrefs, 
of the two former; but the rife of the latter, 
and the changes it may have undergone, 
are placed at a period fo remote, and we 
are yet fo defective in materials, that it is 

* There are many reafons to fuppofe, that; the in¬ 
habitants of Pegu, Siam, and even China, derived 
their religion from that of Brimha. 

impoflible 



1 impoffible to follow its fteps with the fame 
precifion, that may be expe&ed in treating 
of the others. 

The effeds of the dodrines of the Kho- 
ran are too well known to require a parti¬ 
cular difcuffion. They were delivered to 
an unenlightened people, that fcarcely en¬ 
joyed any regular worlhip or government, 
by a daring and artful man, who profanely 
affeded tp have an intercourfe with the 
Deity, and to be particularly feleded by 
him to convey his will to mankind. He 
fupported this fabulous revelation with pre¬ 
tended vifions and miracles, which, though 
defpiled by us for their grolTnefs and abfur- 
dity, operated with great effed on the more 
ignorant Arabians. He commanded belief, 
punifhed difobedience, and every faithful 
Muflulman thought it a pious duty to fub- 
duethofe by the fword, who refufed to em¬ 
brace his religion. The leaders of the early 
Mahomedans,being adive and hltrepid war¬ 
riors, 
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riors, at the head of a hardy race of men, 
whom they had infpired with fanatic cou¬ 
rage, like a torrent bore down all who 
attempted to oppoi'e them, and in an afto~ 
nifhingly iliort fpace of time carried their 
dominion and their faith into every quarter 
of the then known world. 

Science, as far as the Mahomedan religion 
fpread, felt its baneful influence ; arid Hill 
wherever we find the banner of the crefcent 
raifed, we fee it followed by an enfiaved, 
ignorant, and bigotted race of men, whole 
liiftory, excepting where it is fomewhat 
enlightened by a few Arabian writers, creeps 
through one continued gloom of cherifhed 
barbarifm. 

At a time when the Roman empire was 
at the height of its power, when learning 
and the arts were admired and encouraged, 
and the worfhip of the gods in its utmofl. 
fpleadour, the Chriftian religion was ufhered 
■ into the world in a remote and inconfider- 

able 


able province, under the mildeft and mcft 
humble afpedt. 

Thofe who were chol’en to promulgate 
it to mankind, were taken from the lowed: 
claffes of a people, who had fcarcely excited 
the attention of their more poliihed con¬ 
querors, by any thing but their turbulence 
and obftinacy. The ApoiUes, now fo juftly 
held in high veneration by us, then un¬ 
known and undiftinguifhed, except within 
the humble Iphere of their Ghriftian con¬ 
verts, were, with their opinions, little no¬ 
ticed, and are but barely mentioned by the 
writers of thofe times *. At firft, they feem 

to 

* It appears, that the Chrittians, till the, reign of 
Trajan, had been fo little noticed, that no law had 
been eftablifhed for their trial or puruthment. When 
Pliny was governor of Pontus, he applied to his friend 
and matter for in fir utlions how to proceed againft 
them. The letter is curious, and the anfwer contains 
l'entiments of juttice that do honour to the great man 
who wrote it. They are the gyth and 98th in the 
collection of Pliny’s correfpondencc. 


Tacitus 
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to have been imprilbned and puniihed by 
the tnagiftrates, as men who, according 
to the then prevailing notions, were blaf- 
phemers of the gods. Equally expofed to 
the aver lion of their countrymen and their 
conquerors, no teachers of any new religion 
ever began their million with lefs apparent 
probability of fuccefs. But, by their confi¬ 
dence in him they worlhipped, and their 
unremitting perfeverance, they gradually 
gained admittance among all ranks of men, 
from the cottage to the palace. Then, 
enemies to pride and violence, with the 
language of perfuafion they taught duties 

Tacitus mentions the Chrifiians as having been 
accufed of fetting fire to Rome in the reign of Nero. 

He fays, “ Ergo abolendo rum or i Nero fubdidit reos, 
et quaefitiffimis pcenis affecit, quos per flagltia invifos, 
vulgus Chriftianos appe]]abat.”~ And,, after having 
recounted the excruciating tortures by which many of 
that religion were put to death, he proceeds,— u Ergo 
quanquam adverfus fbntes, et Hoviffima exempja me¬ 
mos, miferatio oriebatur, tanquam non utilitate pub- 
lica, fed in faevitiarn unius abAimerentur,” See Tacit, 

Ann. Lib. XV. 
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that were agreeable to the founded priii- 
ciples of morality ; they recommended j 
obedience, rather than oppofition, to the 1 
eftablifiied government; and by thefe mild / 
means, their doCtrin.es, in little more than ' 
three hundred years after the death of \ 
Chrift, had made fo great a progrefs, that 
they were embraced by the Roman Em¬ 
peror himfelf. The fyftem of .heathen ; 
mythology, adorned with all the elegance 
in its rites that a refined and luxurious 
people could invent, and which had fo 
much contributed to the perfection of the 
arts, fell before the gentle but prevailing- 
force of Chriftianity; and the eagle of 
Jove, under which the victorious legions 
had been led, through a feries of ages, to 
unparalleled renown, was changed for the 
Crofs, the fymbol of the faith which their 
fovereign had adopted. 

But befides the internal purity of the • 
new doCtrine, a variety of combined cir- 
cumfiances contributed to its rapid advance- . 

B 7 ment; 
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merit; and I hope it will not be thought 
out of place curforily to notice them 
here. 

Mr. Gibbon, in his Hijlory of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire , in follow¬ 
ing the courfe of human reafoning, and 
arguing from apparent caufes, has oblerved, 
that the writings of Pagan fceptics had 
prepared the way, and the dodrine of the 
immortality of the foul principally con¬ 
tributed to the fuccefs, of the Chriftian 
religion. 

If we examine the writings of the an¬ 
cients on the fubjed of their theology, we 
fhall find that polytheifm was almoft uni- 
verfally confidered, by men of learning, as 
a fable fabricated to amufe the fuperftitious 
multitude, and calculated to maintain, the 
influence and authority of the prieflhood. 
We find that many of the raoft celebrated 
philofophers, both before, during, and after 
the Auguftan age, made it the fubjed of 
their animadverfion: and, as Mr. Gibbon 
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very juftly remarks, the opinions and ex- 
j aroples of men eminent for their rank and 
1 learning, rnuft have confiderably influenced 
j the opinions of the people. Few men 
either take the pains, or are poflefled of 
j fufficient knowledge, fairly to examine the 
\ religion in which they were born; they in 
| general follow it, and believe it preferable 
to any other, from habit and education. 
But when it was known, that thofe who 
held the higheft ranks in the ft ate, and 


who, in confequence thereof, even officiated 
in the priefthood, in their hearts defpifed 
thofe ceremonies which they performed with 
apparent iolcmnity; and made devotion, 
and the devout, the objeds of their wit and 
ridicule ; others, from vanity, or deference 
to their judgment, imitated their example: 
refped for religion was gradually under¬ 
mined; and the prejudice of education 
being removed, the mind, left without any 
fixed lyftem, lay open to receive new opi- 
; nions, and to embrace new dodrines. 





In 
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In tracing the progrefs of a more rational 
and pure idea of the Supreme R uler of the 
univerfe, than was adopted from the ear- 
lieft times by the many , we fhall find, that 
the East fhed the firft light under whole 
influence the variety of fyftems that after¬ 
wards prevailed, grew up. Pherecides, 
who had been in Egypt, feems to have 
been the firft who introduced into Greece 
a regular notion of a ftate of rewards arid 
punilhments, in the doctrine of the metem- 
pfychofis, which, many ages previous to 
his time, prevailed, not only in Egypt, 
but among feveral more Eaftern nations. 

Pythagoras, the difciple of Pherecides, 
travelled into Egypt and Chaldea, and, on 
his return from Babylon, extended and 
improved the doarines of his 'predeceffor. 

It is a doubt among ancient writers, whe¬ 
ther lie left any works behind him, or not; 
but by what may be colleaed from the 
writings of his difciples, it appears that he 

taught the cxiftence of a Supreme Being, 

by 
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by whom the univerfe, was created, and by 
whofe providence it is preferved: that the 
fouls of mankind are emanations of the 
Divine Being: that, on their reparation 
from the body, they go to places deftined 
for their reception; the fouls of the vir¬ 
tuous, after having been purified from 
every propenfity to the things of this world, 
being readmitted into the divine fource 
from whence they flowed ; and the fouls of 
the wicked feiit back to animate other 
bodies of men or beads, according to the 
degree and nature of their vices, until, in a 
courfe perhaps of many tranfmigrations, 
they had expiated their crimes. Abfdnencc 
from animal food was a natural coufequence 
of. thefe doftrines; but the Pythagoreans 
refrained likewife from every fort of intoxi¬ 
cating liquor, and from eating beans, for 
which they feetn to have entertained a 
fuperftitious refpedt. Befides theology, 
Pythagoras is faid to have inftru<Sted his 
fcholars in arithmetic, mathematics, natural 
C hiftary. 
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hiftory, and mufic. His fcliool formed a 
kind of community, into which he admit¬ 
ted the women and children of his fol¬ 
lowers. He exacted from his difciples a 
voluntary poverty, or rather that they 
fliould diveft themfelves of property indi¬ 
vidually, and live upon one common flock. 

He impofed fecrecy ; and, in order to teach 
them patience and perfeverance, they were 
prohibited from fpeaking for a greater or 
lefs fpace of time, as he thought they Hood 
in need of trial and exertion. They were 
divided into t\yo claffes. Thofe who had 
made a certain progrefs, were admitted 
about his perfon, and with them he ufed 
plain and natural language; but to the reft, 
who were feparated from him. by a curtain, 
he fpoke in metaphors and fymbols. His 
do&rines made a confiderable progrefs in 
Greece and Italy, and gave perhaps birth 
to many of the more rational fyftems of 
philofophy that fucceeded them. 

Socrates*. 


Socrates, who was perhaps the wife ft 
of all the ancient phiJofophers, confined 
his doctrines chiefly to maxims of morality. 
He endeavoured to bring men back from 
the wild and fpeculative notions which 
characterized the learning of his country** 
men at that time, and to confine the ftudies 
of his dilctples to their own breafts, in 
which purity and virtue could not fail of 
producing happinefs. 

His opinions, as handed down to us by 
thole who conftantly attended him, declare 
his belief in the unity of God, and the im¬ 
mortality of the foul. He taught, that 
though God has not revealed to us, in 
what manner he exifts, his power, his 
wifdom, and neVer-ceafing providence, are 
exhibited in all we fee : that the order and 
harmony which reign throughout the uni- 
verfe announce a Supreme Being, by which 
every thing is conduced and preferved: 
t that the religion of every country ordains 
■ j his worfhip, let it be in ever fo varied a 
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f manner; and that it is the duty of every 
one to refpe£t the national religion, except 
in fuch points as may be contrary to the 
laws of nature, or may divert the attention 
from God to any other objects, He feems 
to have believed that the foul exifted before 
the body *; and that death relieves it 
from thofe Teeming contrarieties to which 
it is fubjedt by its union with our material 
part. He taught, that the fouls of the vir¬ 
tuous then return to their former ftate of 
happinefs, while thofe of the wicked were 
doomed to punifhments proportionate to 
their crimes; that happinefs, both in this 
and in a future Hate of exiften.ee, depends 
en the praSice of virtue, and that the bafts 
of virtue is juftice. He comprifed his idea 
of virtue in this maxim: “ Adore God, 
“ honour your parents, and do good to 

* This idea feems evidently to have been borrowed 
from Pythagoras, who luppofed the fouls of men to 
have pre-ex.iftcd in the divine foul, into which they at 
returned, 


“ all 


ts all men. Such is the law of nature and 
“ reafon,” In fociety, he thought that 
every private confideration ought to yield 
to what could promote the good and fafety 
of the community to which we belong} 
and notwithftanding the mildnefs of his 
difpofition, his love of tranquillity, and 
general good-will to mankind} he entered 
into the buftle of arms, and ferved during 
three years in the Lacedaemonian war* 
with diftinguilhed reputation. Although 
he thought it not only weaknefs, but even 
impiety, to be afraid of death* he con¬ 
demned filicide as a proof of cowardice 
rather than of courage, as we certainly mud 
aft contrary to our duty to defert the poft 
affigned to us by Providence. He ftrongly 
recommended perfeverance, fedatenefs, and 
modefty; and of the laft of thefe virtues he 
was himfelf a diftinguilhed example, often 
declaring, that the utmoft extent of his 
refearches had only taught him, “ that he 
** knew nothing.” He oppofed the corrup- 
* C 3 ' tion 
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, tioii of the magiftrates, and the fuperftkton 
and hvpocrify of the priefthood: and at 
laft fell a victim to their machinations, for 
pradtifing virtues which have rendered his 
i name facred to pofterity. 

Pl/ATO, a difciple of Socrates, travelled 
into Egypt and Italy, and Upon his return 
eftablilhed his fehool at the Academy. 
Like Socrates, he believed in the unity of 
the Supreme Being, without beginning or 
end; but aflerted at the iame time the 
eternity of matter. He taught, that the 
elements being mixed together in chaos, 
were by the will of God feparated, reduced 
into order, and that thus the world was 
formed.: That God infilled into matter a 
portion of his divine fpirit, which animates 
and moves it; and that he committed the 
care of this world, and the creation of 
mankind, to beings who are conftantly 
fubje£t to his will. 

It was further his opinion, That man¬ 
kind have two fouls, of feparate and dif¬ 
ferent 


ferent natures, the one corruptible, the 
other immortal: That the latter is a por¬ 
tion of the divine fpirit, refides in the brain, 
and is the fource of reafon: that the for¬ 
mer, the mortal foul, is divided into two 
portions, one of which, redding in the 
heart, produces paffions and defires; the 
other, between the diaphragm and navel, 
governs the animal funftions of life : That 
the mortal foul ceafes to exift with the life 
of the body, but that the divine foul, no 
longer clogged by its union with matter, 
continues its exiftence, either in a hate of 
bappinefs or of punifhment: That the 
fouls of the virtuous—of thole whofe ac¬ 
tions are guided by their reafon—-return, 
after death into the fource from whence 
they flowed, while the fouls of thole who 
fubmitted to the government of the pafllons, 
after being for a certain time confined to a 
place deftined for their reception, are fent 
back to earth, to animate other bodies. 

* C 4 The 
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The above idea of a future ftate appears 
to be the moft prevalent in the works of 
this philofopher, and to form what may be 
called his fjftem. But at the fame time it 
muft be confeffed., that throughout his 
•works he broaches fo many notions of a dif¬ 
ferent or contrary nature, that we are fre¬ 
quently left at large in regard to his real 
fentiments. A paflion for brilliant and 
novel doctrines, and too great a defire to 
acquire fame, even at the expence of truth, 
feents to have been the caufe of this in- 
confiftcncy in fo great and wife a man 

Aristotle, 


* The learned Monfieur Freret in fpeaking of Plato 
obferves : 

II dit fi fouvent, et a fi peu de diftance, le pour et le 
contre lorfqu’il parle de 1’etat de Tame apres cette vie, 
que ceux qui regardent les fentimens de ce philofophe 
avec refpea, ne peuvent s'eqipecher d’etre choques et 
fcandalifes. Tantot il eft de l’opinion de la me- 
tempfycofe, tantot de celle des enters, et tantot de toutes 
les deux il en compote une troifieme. Ailleurs il avoit 
imagine une maniere de faire revivre les hqtqmes, qui 
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Aristotle, who ttudied at the Aca¬ 
demy, has been perhaps unjuftly acculed 
of ingratitude to his matter Plato. He un¬ 
doubtedly ufed the privilege of every phi- 
lofopher, in advancing his own opinions, 
and differing from thole of others, but yet 
he always admired the talents, and did juf- 
tice to the merits of Plato. He even pro¬ 
nounced an oration to his praife, and ere&ed 
•an altar to his memory. 

Ariftotle opened his fchool at the Ly¬ 
ceum ; and, from his manner of teaching, 
his difciples became known by the name 
of Peripatetics. He has by fome been 
charged with atheifm, but I am at a lofs 


u'a nul rapport avec aucun autre de fes fyftemes. 
Pans un endroit il condamne les federal* a refter dans 
le Tartare pendant toute Teternite, dans un autre il les 
en tire au bout de milk ans, pour les faire pafler dans 
d’autres corps. En un mot, tout eft traite cbez lui 
d’une maniere problematique, incertaine, peu decidee, 
et qui laiffe a fes le£teurs un jufte fujet de doubter, 
qu’il ait e'.e lui-mcme perfuade de U verite de ce qu’U 
avan^oit, 



upon 



upon what grounds, as a firm belief in. the 
exigence of a Supreme Being is clearly 
aflerted by him, and not any where con¬ 
tradicted *. 

He taught, that the univerfe, and mo¬ 
tion, are eternal, having for ever exifted, 
arid being without end; and although this 
•world may have undergone, and be ftill 
iubjed to, convi'h'iQus arifing from extra¬ 
ordinary caufes, yet motion, being regular 
in its operation, brings back the elements 
into their proper relative filiations, and 
prefervesthe whole: that even thefe convul- 
fions have their fource in nature : that the 
idea of a Chaos , or the exigence of the 
elements without form or order, is con¬ 
trary to her laws which we every where lee 
eftablilhed, and which, constantly guiding 


. * Ariftotle n’a pas hefite a reconnoitre Dieu comme 
premiere caufe de mouvemcnt, et Platon comme 
J’nnique ordcnnatcur de Punivers. 

Vtyage du jeune Anacharfis en Greet . 

the 



the* principle of motion, muftfrom eternity 
have produced, and to eternity preferve, the 
prefent harmony of the world. In every 
thing, we are able to difeover a train ol 
motive principles, an uninterrupted chain of 
caules and effects: and that as nothing can 
happen without a caule, • the word accident 
is an unmeaning expreffion, employed in 
Ipeaking of effedh, of whole caules we are 
ignorant *. 

That in following this chain we are led 
up to the primitive caule, the Supreme 
Being, the univerfal Soul, who, as the 
will moves the body, moves the whole 
fyftem of the univerfe. 

Upon thefe principles it was natural for 
him to iuppofe the fouls of mankind to be 
portions or emanations ol the divine ipirit, 
which at death quit the body, and, like a 
drop of water falling into the ocean, are 

* See Hindoo Philojophy , page 202. 

C 6 abforbed 
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abforbed in the divinity. Though he there* 
fore taught the immortality of human 
fouls, yet, as he did not fuppofe them- 
to exift individually, he confequently de¬ 
nied a future hate of rewards and pu- 
nifliments. “ Of all things,” fays he, 
“ the molt terrible is death, after which 
t! we have neither to hope for good, nor to 
“ dread evil.” 

His maxims of morality were of the 
pureft kind. “ The great end of philo~ 
“ fophy,” he taught, “ is to engage men 
“ to do that by choice, which the legif* 
“ lature would obtain from them by fear. 
“ It is our duty to honour our parents, to 
“ love our children, and to do good to all 
“ men. Societies, or Hates, are an ag- 
“ gregation of individual families, bound 
<c together by compacts and laws for their 
“ mutual interefts; and it is the duty of 
“ every member of fociety, not only to be 
“ obedient to thefe regulations, but to 

“ neglect 


u neglect no opportunity of contributing 
“ to tlic general welfare of the fociety cr 
“ (late to which he belongs.” 

After the death of Aviflotle, the Peri pa- 
tetics feem to have been divided in their 
opinions concerning the foul, forne con¬ 
tinuing to aider* that it was a part of the 
divine and eternal Spirit, others contend¬ 
ing, that, being united with the body, their 
exiftence mutually depended upon one 
another, and that both were mortal. 

Zeno of Cyprus, the founder of the 
Stoic fed, had firft fludied under Crates the 
Cynic, from whom he perhaps imbibed 
thofe notions of aufterify which afterwards 
charaderifed his dodrines. 

He believed in the unity of the Supreme 
Being, and that the names of the other 
deities of his countrymen were only fym- 
bols of his different attributes. 

He taught, that throughout nature there 
are two eternal qualities; the one adive, the 
other paffive: That the former is a pure 
3 and 
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and fubtle aether, the divine fpirit; ant! 
that the latter is in itfelf entirely inert, until 
united with the adtive principle: That the 
divine fpirit, adting upon matter, pro¬ 
duced fire, air, water, and earth ; or f'e- 
parated the elements from each other: 
That it cannot however be faid, that God 
created the world by a voluntary deter¬ 
mination, but by the effedt of eftablifhed 
principles, which have ever exilted and will 
for ever continue : Yet as the divine fpirit 
is the efficient principle, the world could 
neither have been formed nor preferred 
without him, all nature being moved and 
conducted by him, while nothing can move 
or affedt him. Matter may be divided, 
meafured, calculated, and formed into in¬ 
numerable fliapes ; but the divine fpirit is 
indivifible, infinite, unchangeable, and om- 
niprefent. 

He fuppofed the univerfe, comprehend¬ 
ing matter and fpace, to be without bounds; 
but that the world is confined to certain 

limits. 
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limits, and is fufpcnded in infinite fpace: 
That the feeds of all things exifted in the 
primitive elements, and that by means of 
the efficient principle they were brought 
forward and animated: That mankind 
come into the world without any innate 
ideas, the mind being like a fmooth fur- 
face, upon which the objects of nature are 
gradually engraven by means of the fenfes : 
That the foul of man, being a portion of 
the Univerfal Soul, returns, after death, to 
its firll fource, where it will remain until 
the deftru&ion of the world, a period at 
which the elements, being once more con¬ 
founded, will again be reftored to their 
prefent ftate of order and harmony. 

Zeno taught, that virtue alone is the 
fource of happinel's, and that vice, not- 
withflanding the temporary pleafures that 
it may afford, is the certain caufe of pain, 
anxiety, and wretched nefs : That as men 
' have it in their power to be virtuous, hap- 
! pinefs may be acquired by all, and that 

thofe 
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thole who by vice and intemperance be¬ 
come miferable, have no right to complain 
of their fuiferings* “ A virtuous man.” 
continues he, “ adores the Supreme Being, 
“ reftrains his paffions, and enjoys the 
“ goods of this world, as if nothing be- 
“ longed particularly to liimfelf. He con- 
** fiders all mankind with the fame degree 
“ of affedion, and having no ftrong par- 
“ tialities to individuals, he comforts indifcri- 
u minately thofe who are afflided, receives 
“ fuch as want an afylum, and feeds thole 
“ who hunger. All this he does undifturbed 
“ by llrong emotion; he beholds the divine 
** will in all things, and, amidft all the tu- 
“ mults of this world, preferves a mind 
4< ferene and unruffled. Neither reproach 
“ nor praife affed him, nor doth he indulge 
“ refentment on account of injuries. He is 
“ not afraid of death, but in the retirement 
“ and obfcurity of the night he examines the 
w adions of the day, avows his faults, and 
“ endeavours to amend them: and when he 

“ finds 


** 6nc1s the hour of diflolution approaching* 
“ he either awaits his fate* or voluntarily 
“ meets it.” 

Thefe teem to have been the principal 
outlines of the fyftem of Zeno; although 
many of the Stoics carried the idea of the 
neceffity of mortification and abftinence to 
a much greater length, than appears to have 
been the intention of their founder* 

Epicurus, whofe doctrines were fo op* 
pofite to thofe of the Stoic philofophers, 
attempted to account for the various ope* 
rations in nature, without having recourfe 
to a Supreme Being. “ There is no oc~ 
“ cafion,” fays he, “ to afcribe to the gods 
“ what may be explained by philofophy.” 
But in this bold and pofitive affertion, he 
betrays only prefumption and vanityj as 
in the place of a rational fyftem, allowing 
the agency of the divine will, he has fub* 
ftituted an hypothefis too fanciful and ima^ 
ginary to fupport any clear and decided 
opinion. 

* D 


He 
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He fets out by obferving that, before 
we can form any fit idea of a fubllance 
that is diftinguifhed by any particular 
Ihape, or that poffefles any particular qua¬ 
lities, we muft firft have an idea of its 
primitive conftituent parts. He therefore 
eftablifhes the following principle, as the 
bafis upon which his whole fyftem refts. 
That every thing is compofet! of atoms, 
differing in fhape, but each indivifible, 
and pofleffing a natural tendency to unite, 
the exertion of which is the primary caufe 
of motion in the whole fyftem of nature, 
and of the firft formation of all bodies. 
That matter enables us to conceive an idea 
of certain portions of fpace, as different 
events do of time; but it is itnpoflible to 
imagine fpace to be bounded by any limits, 
or time to have had a beginning. That 
the univerfe, therefore, muft from eternity 
have been the fame in its nature, its ex¬ 
tent, and quantity. That the world—our 
fyftem—has its limits, and is fufpended 
i in 
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in infinite fpace, in which myriads of other 
worlds may exift. That when we con¬ 
fine our ideas to the world we inhabit, we 
may form diftindt notions of its duration, 
and fuppofe it to have a beginning and an 
end ; but if we extend them to the uni- 
verfe, and to eternity, we find no retting 
place, and they mu ft neceflarily be loft and 
confounded in the contemplation. That 
nothing can be properly find to be annihi¬ 
lated : for though things may be diflolved 
from their particular forms, and their com¬ 
ponent parts feparated, their atoms remain 
what they were from eternity, their quan¬ 
tity being liable neither to increafe nor 
diminution. 

Of atoms he likewife luppofes the foul 
of man to be comnofed, but thefe latter are 
indefcribably fmall, igneous, and volatile. 
Its principal feat is in the heart, and in 
it originate pleafure, pain, fear, and anger. 
The foul is moved to adtion by the objedts 
conveyed to it by the outward fenfes, its 
* L) z chief 
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chief affe&ions being pain and pleafure, 
from whence arife averfion and defire. 
The foul being engendered with the body, 
grows up and declines with it j their mu¬ 
tual faculties depend upon their union; and 
upon their reparation, action being at an 
end, thought and memory ceafe. 

A total difbelief in a ftate of future re¬ 
wards and punilhtnents, was the natural 
confequence of thefe dogmas. Epicurus 
thought the notions entertained in this re- 
fpedt by his countrymen, of Tartarus, of 
Elyfian fields, and of a future judge of 
human aftions, very unworthy of philcfo- 
phy, and very unneceflary to our happinefs. 
He taught, that the ftudy of nature, and of 
her laws, will produce - tranquillity and 
peace, undifturbed by vain and imaginary 
terrors: That we mull not however expedt 
to be perfedly happy j we are men, and 
not gods, and Ihould be contented with 
that degree of happinefs our imperfedt 
being will admit of; that nature doth not 

re<pnr§ 
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to be cor retted, but to be guided: 
that hap pine ft and pleafure arcfynonymous ; 
and that the prattice of virtue affords the 
higheft and raoft permanent pleafure, and 
which alone poffeffes this peculiar property, 
that it may be conftantly enjoyed: that the 
good of fociety, and the love of mankind in 
general, ought to dirett all our attions: 
that he who prattifes any one virtue to ex¬ 
cels, negletting his other duties, cannot he 
properly called virtuous:—our attions muff 
be in harmony j as the mufician does not 
content liimfelf with tuning one particular 
firing, all the tones mult be in concord: 
that we may freely indulge thofe pleafure?, 
that are not likely to produce any ill: and 
that a temporary ill muff be fuffered, in or¬ 
der to enfure a greater and more lading 
pleafure; but that it is the excefs of weak- 
nefs to yield to the temptation of any 
gratification, which may leave a greater 
or more permanent evil behind. To pre- 
ferve to ourfelves the power of enjoying 
D 3 fenfual 
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fenfual pleafures, we ought to be temperate 
in the ufe of them: That among civilized 
nations, and focieties connected together, 
men, from confideration of the public 
good, ought to be decent in their conduct, 
and fcrupuloufly obferve fueh rules and 
cuftoms, as are eftablifhed to preferve order 
and harmony in the community to which 
they belong. 

The doctrines of Epicurus were fo popu¬ 
lar, that the Athenians credited a ffcatue to 
his memory; they made a very rapid pro- 
grefs, and foon found their way into Italy. 
They were greatly admired by the Romans, 
and flitted perhaps the feelings of a refined 
and luxurious people better than thofe of 
Zeno. Lucretius, Celfus, Pliny the elder, 
Lucan, and many other diftinguifhed 
Roman names, may be reckoned in the lift 
of Epicureans; and the friend of Cicero, 
Pomponius Atticus, was a dilciple of the 
Epicurean Zeno of Sidon, 


Such 
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Such are the principal features of thofe 
doctrines in philofophy which from the 
bofom of Athens fpread themfelves over 
Greece and Italy, and at laft found their 
way into the remoteft parts of the Roman 
empire. Though feveral Greeks had writ¬ 
ten in favour of atheifm; yet it fee ms to 
have made but little progrefs: even moft 
of the Epicureans fo far modified the origi¬ 
nal tenets of the fed: as to acknowledge the 
exiftence of a Supreme Being; and upon 
the whole we may venture to conclude, 
that, towards the time of the appearance of 
Ghrift, men of learning in general were 
deiftsy and that only the people, and the 
ignorant, retained any reiped for the 
ancient theology. 

But however unanimous they may have 
been in their belief of the exiftence and 
unity of one Supreme Being, they were 
exceedingly divided in their fentiments con¬ 
cerning the nature and immortality of the 
D 4 foul. 
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foul *, Many of the moft eminent philo- 
fophers treated the idea of a future Hate 
as a fable, and thofe who profeiled fuch a 
belief, difagreed fo widely among them- 
ielves, that no prevailing opinion can be 
collected from their works. We find it a 
common maxim, that thofe could not fuffer, 
who did not exift; and, taking confolation 
from an idea more fhocking to nature than 
that of infernal punifhment itfelf, they 


* Plato dixit animam effentiam fe moventein; Xe- 
nocrates numerum fe moventem j Ariftoteles, intellec- 
turn feu motum perpetuum; Pythagoras et Philolaus, 
harmoniam j Pofidonius, idcam ; Afclepiades, quinque 
fenfuurn exercitium fibi confonum; Hippocrates, 
fpiritum tenuem per omne corpus ctiifufum \ Heraclitus 
Ponticus, lucem; Heraclitus Phy ficus, fcintillarp 
ftellaris eflentise; Zenon, concretum corpori fpiritum; 
Democritus, fpiritum infertum atomis j Critolaus Peri- 
pateticus, conftare earn de quinta eflentia ; Hipparchus, 
ignem ; Anaximenes, aera; Empedocles et Critias, 
fanguinem 5 Parmenides, ex terra et igne ; Xeno¬ 
phanes , ex terra et aqua; Epicurus, fpeciem ex igne 
& acre &fpiritu mixtarn. 

MaCrobius in Scm * Sop , lib. 1. cap. 14. 


corii-? 




compared death to a profound fleep, un- 
difturbed by dreams, when we are uncon- 
fcious of exigence. Innumerable inftances 
might be quoted, of the prevalence of thefe 
doubts among the philoibphers that 
flouriihed fhortly before, and' foon after, 
the appearance of the chriftian dodrkies. 
A few inftanccs may however fuffice. * 
When Cnefar pleaded for fome of the 
confpirators engaged in the plot with Cati¬ 
line, he fan!, “ that death was not, in fad, 
any punifhment, as it put an end to 
“ thought and pain.” 

Even Cicero, after having fhewn the 
errors and uncertainty of thofe who had 
treated that fubjed, fays, in an epiftle to 
Torquatus, that “ death puts an end to 
« thought and fentiment;” in one to Te- 
rentlus, “ that death is the end of every 
« thing:” in another place, that “a firm and 
** elevated mind is free from care and ua- 
“ eafinefs, and defpifes death, which only 
t* places us in the Hate in which we lay, be- 

“ fore 
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“ fore we were born:” and publicly before 
the judges and people he aflerted, that “ by 
“ death, welofe all fenfe of pain 

Epidtetus was of opinion, that after death 
we fhali return to the fource from whence 
we came, and be united with our primitive 
elements. 

Strabo, in fpeaking of the Brachmanes, 
fays, “ Texere etiam fabulas quafdam, 
j “ quemadmodum Plato, de immortalitate 
“ animse, et de judiciis quse apud inferos 
“ jfiurit, et alia hujufmodi non pauca.” 
Strabo, lib. xv. 

Seneca writes in a letter to Marcia : 
“ Cogita nullis defun£tos malis affici illam 


* Nam nunc quidem, quid tandem illi mali mors 
attuiit? Nifi forte ineptiis et fabulis ducimur, ut ex- 
iftimemus ilium apud inferos impiorum fupplicia per- 
ferre, ac plures illic offendifle inimicos, quam hie 
reliquifle: a focrus, ab uxorum, a fratris, a liberum 
pcenis, aflum eJTe praecipitem in fceleratorum fedem 
atque regionem, quae ft falfa funt, id quod omnes intsl - 
Hgunt^ quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit, prater fen* 
inill doloris. Cicero fro Clucnt . 
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“ quae nobis inferos faciunt terribiles, 
“ fabulam elfe, nullas imminere mortuis 
“ tenebras neecarcerem, nec flumina ila- 
“ grantia igne, nec oblivionis amnem, 
“ nec tribunalia et reos. Luferunt iila 
“ poetac, et vanis nos agitavere terroribus. 
“ Mors omnium dolorum et folutio ell: et 
“ finis, ultra quam mala noftra non exeunt, 
“ qua; nos in illam tranquillitatem, in qua 
“ antequam nafceremur jacuimus reponit. 
“ Si mortuorum aliquis miferetur cur et 
“ non natorum mifereatur.” Seneca, de 
Confol. ad Marciam , cap. 19. 


The fame philofopher, in one of his tra¬ 
gedies, publicly exhibited before the people, 
avows the opinion exprefled above *, 

The 


* Vcrumeft? an timidos Tabula decipit ? 

Umbras corporibus vivere conditis? 

An toti morimur, nullaque pars manct noftri ? 

S. Poft mortem nihil eft, ipfaque mors nihil: 
Velocis fpatii meta novifllma. 

Spem ponant avidi, foliciti metum 


Quseris 
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The fentiraents of Pliny are very plainly 
exprefied in the following paffage: a Om- 
“ nibus a fuprema die eadem, qiue ante 
u primum, nec magis a morte fenfns ullus, 
u aut corporis, aut animae* quarn ante 
“ natalem. Eadem, enim vanitas in 
4< futurum etiam fe propagat, et in mortis 
“ quoque tempora ipfa fibi vitam mentitur, 

<c alias immortalitatem animae, alias tranf- 
“ figurationem, alias fenfum infer is dando, 

“ & manes colendo:—ceu vera ullo modo 
“ fpirandi ratio hominl a ceteris animalibus 
“ dillet.” Plin. Hijl. lib. 7, cap. 56. 

Many other inftances might be brought, 
to prove that the belief of the mortality of 
the foul was very prevalent; and that the 
notions of thofe who profeffed a contrary 


Quaeris quo jaceas poll obitum loco ? 

Quo non nata jacent.-- 

Mors individua eft, noxia corpori 

Nec parcens animae. Traad. Acl II. Chorus. 


opinion 





opinion were often contradictory and con- 
fufed, and always without rational proof. 
Yet every one who reflected, mult have 
been confcious of an intelligent principle 
within him, anxious to explore this im¬ 
portant but impenetrable l'ecret, and in 
fome meafure intuitively convinced of its 
fuperiority to its prefent ftate, and of its ev¬ 
idence in another. But though the very 
evidence of fuch a principle, and the variety 
of reafons it difcovered to prove its im¬ 
mortality, led him to believe it; other 
arguments offered doubt; he faw the mor¬ 
tal frame conftantly expofed to danger, its 
natural diflbluticm gradually approaching, 
and even the faculties of the mind partaking 
of the decay of the body; he faw the 
friend that he cherifhed, or the objeCl he 
loved, confumed to aflhes, or expofed to 
more humiliating corruption. Did they 
exid who were gone ?—Was he yet to fee 
them?—Was he to exift himfelf?—Or was 
$he fcene to be eternally clofed, and all 
P 7 our 
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our affe&ions, and thofe mental powers, 
on which we vainly pride ourfelves, to be 
dilTolved in nothing ? A variety of anxious 
thoughts prelTed upon the mind ; and, in 
the impatience of agonizing doubt, it feem- 
ed difpofed to arraign the juftice of the 
Supreme Being, for having given faculties 
to inquire into that awful queftion, yet in- 
fufficient to rcfolve it. 

In the midfl of this doubt and folici- 
5 tude, Chriftianity was announced, declar- 
5 ing the veil which covered that myftery 
to be removed, and, out of companion 
to mankind, the certainty of a future 
ftate to be revealed by God himfelf. The 
pleafirig profpeft was held out to all claffes 
of men indifferently ; no diftinftion was 
made between the emperor and the Have; 
happinefs and mifery depended on the firm- 
nefs of belief in the do&rines, and the 
' practice of the injundlnons, of Chrift, the 
morality of which, though confonant to, 
yet far furpaffed in purity, the precepts of 

thofe 
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tliofe wife and virtuous philofophers who 
had already inftru&ed mankind. Not lefs 
flattering than the profpeft of the immor¬ 
tality of the foul, was that of the refurrec- 
tion of the body, and this do&rine may 
perhaps likewife have affifted the*more im¬ 
mediate caufes of the rapid advancement of 
Chriftianity*. 

The greateft difficulty in the way of con- 
verfion, feems to have been the myflery by 
which God had conveyed his will to man, 
which, being above human comprehen- 
fion, could not be explained, and was 
therefore either to be reje<fted or believed ; 
but, in rejecting that, men mull alfo have 
rejected the authority on which their ex¬ 
pectation of a future ftate was founded. 

The early Chriftians fupported their j 

faith with great purity of-maimers j which, ' 

with the examples of the martyrs, rnuft 
~ ri ' 1 ' . .. .— 

* Though the belief of the refurreftion of the 
body was profefled by all the Jews, except the Saddu- 
cees} it does not feern to have been entertained by 
any of the Greeks and Romans. 
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f have greatly contributed to obtain belief, 
and to fupply the place of argument. The 
mind is naturally difpofed to compaffion- 
ate thofe who iuffer ; their words and ac- 
, tions have more than ordinary weight. 

The martyrs fubmitted to all the torments 
•which cruelty could invent, with patience 
and refignation ; rejeded every offer of re¬ 
lief, when propofed to them on condition ot 
their denying their faith in Chrift: they 
met death itfelf with indifference, and in 
their latt moments fhewed the fulled per- 
fuafion that they were only going to quit a 
mortal and inconvenient frame, to enjoy 
more perfed happinefs. 

i 

That thefe caufes conlklerabiy contributed 
to the advancement of Chriftianity, may be 
obferved from the little progrefs it has made 
in Hindoftan. The Hindoos refped: their 
own religion, believe in a future ftate, and 
perfection is entirely contrary to their 
dodrines. Notwnthftanding the labours 
Sof miffionaries, therefore, for upwards of 
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two centuries, and the eftablifhment of 
different chriftian nations, who fupport and 
profed them, out of perhaps one hundred 
millions of Hindoos, there are not twelve 
thoufand Chriftians, and thofe almoft en- 
i tirely Chandarahs , or outsails. 

The early Chriftians feern to have been 
without any fettled hierarchy, and without 
any eftablifhed forms of religious wortliip. 
Difperfed in the different cities of the em¬ 
pire, they formed thernfelves into focieties, 
who were only connedecl with each other 
by profeffing the fame belief, and being 
expofed to equal clanger. When the mem¬ 
bers of thefe fpcieties occaficnally met 
together, any one fpoke who felt himfelf fo 
difpofed; and the firft appearance of dif- 
tindion or precedence we can find, was the 
chufing of prefbyters or elders, to whom 
was entrusted the care of aflembling the 
members at fit times; of watching over 
their manners; and of affifting their dif- 
treffed brethren from, the voluntary con- 

E tributions 
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tributions of the fociety. As the number 
of profelytes increafed, further and more 
permanent regulations were thought necef- 
fary; and the next ftep to higher prefer¬ 
ment that is recorded, was the election of 
certain perfons among the prefbyters, to 
prefxde at the aflemblies, to colled the re- 
fult of their deliberations, and who,' in the 
interim of their meetings, had the power 
of receiving and applying alms, and of 
correfponding with the focieties eftablifhed 
in other places. The name given to thefe 
was Epi/copi, a term we find equally applied 
to perfons in different trufts, and which 
literally fignified an infpedor or fuperin- 
tendant * In the procefs of time, the 
fundions of religious worfhip were entire¬ 
ly committed to thefe, and to their inferior 

* The title, of Pope (Papa) was originally given 
Indifcriminately to all biihops and patriarchs, and it was 
only towards the end of the nth century that G regory 
the Vllth obtained, at a councilheld at Rome, that 
this appellation fhould be confined to that fee. In the 
Greek church the ancient mode continues to this day. 

affi Hants; 
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affiftauts; and hence arofe the diftindion of 
the clergy from the laity y or the great bulk 
of the Chriftians. With the augmentation 
of the number and quality of the Chriftians, 
the fituation of the clergy became naturally 
more important j frefh ceremonies were 
gradually introduced to render the worfhip 
more fplendid; from thefuppofed examples 
in the earlier ages of Chriftianity, and by 
forced interpretations of the facred writings, 
a variety of pious duties were invented, 
of little ufe perhaps for the good of man¬ 
kind, but calculated to obtain and preferve 
that dominion of the priefthood, by which 
it fo long kept every other order of men in 
a ftate of the moft abjed fubjedion.—It 
was the flavery of the mind.—Philofophy 
and the arts, which had already been con- 
fiderably affeded by the influence of the 
new religion, were loft under the inunda¬ 
tions of barbarians that overwhelmed the 
Roman empire. The fmall degree of un¬ 
couth learning which yet remained, being 
E 2 entirely 
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entirely in the poffeflion .of the priefts, 
confiderably contributed to confirm their 
influence over the rude and uninftructed 
laity, and to maintain and extend fu per¬ 
dition, which, from the earlieft times, they 
feetn to have foftered with unwearied 
pains. Their afcendancy being eftabliihed 
without oppofition or control, they not 
only commanded in fpintual matteis, but 
directed in worldly affairs with imperious 
interference. Intoxicated with the fubmif- 
fion that was everywhere fhevvn to their 
affumed authority, they often committed 
fuch wanton and extravagant afts of power, 
that we are frequently loft in amazement, 
between the infolence of thofe who com¬ 
manded, and the folly of thofe who obeyed 
them. But, in the plenitude of their 
power, and in the enjoyment of the im— 
menfe wealth they had by various means 
acquired, they negle&ed to obferve that 
exterior decorum with which their conduct 
Jiad been formerly clothed, and furnifhed 

examples 


examples of very licentious and diforderly 
manners. The people in tome countries, 
notwithftanding their infatuation, began to 
remark this, and to murmur: the higher 
ranks of men were already difpofed to 
refiftance. The invention of printing, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
brought forth fcience from its dark retreat 
within the walls of xnonafteries, from 
whence it had fhed a faint light upon the 
universal barbariim of the age. Super- 
j ftition declined, in proportion to the pro- 
gref's made by letters; phenomena, that 
had been employed to awe the ignorant, 
were found to proceed from natural caufes j 
J and the minds of every clafs of men imbibed 
| fome part of that knowledge, which now 
| began to diffufe itfelf all over Europe. 

Controversy feems to be the conftant 
companion of religion:—it was almoft 
coeval with our faith. But early in the 
fixteenth century it broke out with uncom¬ 
mon violence; and the dilputes of church- 

E3 
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men were carried on with fo much acri¬ 
mony and imprudence, that by means of 
the prefs, the whole arcana of the policy 
and abufes of the priefthood were laid 
open to the inquiry and judgment of the 
laity. 

In order to crufh the new opinions, 
which in confequence of thefe difputes be¬ 
gan to appear, and to fpread themfelyes in 
many parts of Eui*ope, the Roman pontiff 
had recourfe to violent and injudicious 
meafures. Anathemas and excommunica¬ 
tions were pronounced againft all who en¬ 
couraged or profeffed them; and the princes 
of Chriftendom were called upon to exert 
their power and authority to eradicate and 
deflroy them. But, as is generally the cafe 
when perfection is employed to oppofe 
reafon, it decided thofe who were waver¬ 
ing, and made men more pofitive in 
their refinance. The proteftant doctrines 
fpread with uncommon rapidity, and ope¬ 
rated, wherever they gained ground, not 
2 only 
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only to effect ecelefiaftical, but likewife the 
in oft important political changes. But 
during the Ibruggle that preceded them, 
Europe, for a long fpace of time, exhi¬ 
bited the moil extraordinary and moil 
melancholy fcene that is to be found in 
the hiftory of mankind. It was a general 
ftate of religious frenzy. The fire of per¬ 
fection was lighted up from one extremity 
of Chriftendom to the other; and .men faw 
their fellow-creatures and citizens com¬ 
mitted to the flames, not only without re- 
morfe, but with pleafure and exultation. 
All the bonds of focial life were broken j 
and bigotry and fanaticifm were bufily 
employed to Another the feelings of nature, 
and the fendments of loyalty, of gratitude, 
and of friendfhip. Sovereigns defcended 
from the throne to be the bloody aflafiins of 
their people *, or drove them to abandon 

their 


* Fifty thoufand inhabitants of the Low Countries 
are fuppofed to have been put to death on account of 
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their own, and feek refuge in other 
countries. Confidence and fafety were no¬ 
where to be found; for neither rank nor 
merit, neither obligations conferred, nor 
connections of blood, afforded any fecurity. 
The ofteufible caufe of thefe enormities was 
religion, and the real and true objects of 
religion were forgotten. Men, apparently 
deprived of their reafon, in the wild cotirfe 
of their miflaken zeal, never flopped to 
recoiled that they were ading in dii- 
obedience to the laws of that God whom 
they pretended to ferve, and in oppofition 
to the dodrines they affeded to profefs, 
which inculcate charity, benevolence, com- 
paflion, and indulgence for the errors and 
infirmities of others. 

their religious principles, only during the reign of 
Charles V. The number feems almoft incredible, 
but it is affirmed by feveral cotemporary hiftorians. 
Yet Charles was milder anti lefs bigotted than his fon 
and fucceffor Philip. The maflacre in the night of 
St. Bartholomew at Paris, and fimilar feenes of horror 
in different parts of Europe, (hew to what length a 
bljnd zeal can carry an unenlightened people. 


But 



But tie charm that formerly rendered 
the minds of men capable of receiving with 
reverence any dogma that was prefcribed to 
them, being broken, every one who was 
fo inclined, commented upon and explain¬ 
ed the facred writings according to his own 
particular notions: and from among the 
Reformers arofe a variety of feds, as in¬ 
tolerant towards each other, as the church of 
Rome was towards thofe who had emanci¬ 
pated themfelves from its authority. The 
laity, who hitherto had been kept in pro¬ 
found ignorance, efpecially on religious 
fubjeds, eagerly read the books of con- 
troverfy, and felt their vanity confiderably 
flattered, in being at liberty to difeufs and 
give their opinions on fubjeds which but 
lately it would have been criminal for them 
to have inejuired into. They became ac- 
cuftomed to ftudy and inveftigation. The 
liberty that was given to the prefs in the 
countries where the Proteftant religion pre¬ 
vailed, and efpecially in thole which en¬ 
joyed 
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joyed a free government, enabled men of 
genius to examine things with freedom, 
and to exprefs themlelves without reftraint. 
Philofophy and the fciences, even in the 
midflt of civil and religious revolutions, were 
making confiderable progrefs; and thefe, 
and the improvements in navigation, which 
led to the difcovery of other countries and 
other people, tended to expand the mind, 
and make men more liberal in their,notions. 
The increafe of circulating wealth, produced 
by the extenfion of commerce, and the gold 
and filver that were poured into Europe 
from America, the eafy communication 
that was eftablilhed between difierent 
countries, and the facility of exchanging 
their refpe&ive productions, produced new 
and vaiied wants and pleafures. The 
ftudious, the induftrious, and the diffipated 
part of mankind, found each fufficient oc¬ 
cupation. The fweets of focial life became 
more numerous and refined; public tran¬ 
quillity was neceffary to the enjoyment of 

them; 


them; and men grew averfe to fierce civil 
broils, and indifferent about religious con- 
tefts. 

But as men unfortunately often proceed 
from one extreme to the other; as formerly 
it was the fafhion to feek fame by wild and 
extravagant ads of devotion, fo of late years 
fbme have imagined that they evince a 
fuperiority of genius, by affeding to have 
no religion. But without entering into 
the arguments either of fceptics or divines, 
it will always afford comfort to the humble 
believer, to refied, that the moft profound 
metaphyficians, the bell philofopbers of 
this or any age, and thofe who have made 
the greateft progrefs in the fciences, were 
not only exemplary in their moral charac¬ 
ters, but that their writings tend, while 
they enlighten the mind, to increafe our 
veneration for the Supreme Being. The 
further they proceeded in their difeoveries, 
the more they adored the Creator of the 

univerfe, 
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univerfe, and perceived the infufficiency oi 
human wifdom to find out or explain his 

ways. 

In fome. more modern writers we find 
the power of fancy, and the force of ridi¬ 
cule, employed to deprive mankind of 
its greateft confolation, and l'ociety of its 
beft fupport; nor can we perceive any 
motive for fuch an endeavour, but licen¬ 
tious vanity feeking after a criminal dif- 
timftion. It is faid to have been an ob- 
fervation of Mr. Addifon, that he never 
knew a profefled free-thinker, but who 
upon inquiry was found to have fomething 
vicious in his moral character j and that 
the attempt to difturb others with his 
doubts or notions, was in itfelf a proof of 
a perverted difpofition. 

Had we the fame data to go upon in 
examining fhe hiftory of the Hindoo re¬ 
ligion, we might probably follow the pure 
worlhip of an almighty, juft, and mer¬ 
ciful 
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ciful God, through all its ftages of cor¬ 
ruption to its prefent complicated ftate, by 
nearly the fame fteps in which we have 
feen the plain and mild fyftem of Chrif- 
tianity fo widely deviate from its original 
purity. The following Sketches may per¬ 
haps enable the reader to form fome judg¬ 
ment upon this fubjed ; and whatever rea- 
foa we may have to coniider the religion 
we profels as a peculiar revelation of God, 
we ought to look upon the lincere believers 

I of another, with lefs feverity than men in 
general have done. To hate or defpife 
any people, becaufe they do not profeis the 
fa,me faith with ourfelves; to judge them 

j illiberally, and arrogantly to condemn them, 

i is, perhaps, in fad, to arraign the wifdom 

II and goodnefs of the Almighty. 
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SKETCH II. 

Sources of Information concerning 
llindojian . 

JN tracing the progrefs of the arts and 
faiences, we have been accuftomed to 
confider Egypt as the country which gave 
them birth ; but an opinion has lately been 
entertained, that they were probably 
brought thither from Hindoftan. An 
analogy has been difcovered between the 
religion of the Hindoos and Egyptians j a 
fimilarity is found in fome of their cuf- 
toms; and a certain acquaintance with the 
fame fclences, feems to have been common 
to both. To wreft an honour from the 
Egyptians which they have fo long and fo 
peaceably enjoyed, to furmount the pre¬ 
judices that are in their favour, and to 


over- 
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overturn an opinion that has been confirm¬ 
ed by the fan&ion of fo many ages, feetns 
a work fo replete with difficulty, that I 
think no one who fhall attempt it, Ihould 
flatter himfelf with hopes of complete fuc- 
cefs. When opinions are once adopted, 
men feldom go fairly in quell of truth; 
j there is always a bias to thele; they 
! generally look for what may ftrengthen, 
s and receive unwillingly what may combat 
them. 

In our early youth we imbibe, with claffic 
learning, a degree of veneration for the 
Egyptians, and hence a predilection in 
their favour, that will probably remain 
with us during our lives. We obferved 
the arts and fcienccs coming from Egypt, 
and fpreading themfelves in thofe countries, 
to which we always look back with a de¬ 
gree of enthufiafm; it never entered our 
imagination to go beyond that, and to feek 
their origin in a more diftant clime, but we 
gave up our admiration to the people, to 

whom 
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whom the Greeks themfelves owed that 
inftru&ion which rendered them fiiperior 
to other nations. 

From Greek and Roman authors wc 
learn but little of the Hindoos; and the 
attention they excite in hiftory feems ra¬ 
ther to arife from their having been con¬ 
quered by Jfome great hero, or mentioned 
by fome favourite writer, than from their 
own confequencc a.s a nation. We were 
indifferent about a people of whom we 
had fcarce any knowledge. But the de¬ 
fire of conquefl and the third: of gain hav¬ 
ing brought us to a more intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with them, and the fpirit of 
inquiry being roufed, we go back with 
avidity to thofe paffages which had left but 
• a flight imprefiion, and are furprifcd to fee 
the fame manners and cuftoms, the fame 
religion and laws, exifting and now in ufe, 
which we find to have prevailed at the re- 
{ moteft period we can trace. 


Though 
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Though it be altnoft three centuries 
j fince Europeans firft navigated to the Eaffc 


Indies, it is but a very few years fince 


I fuch inquiries were fet on foot, as could 
1 lead us to any fatisfa&ory information 
I concerning a people, who perhaps merit 
the attention of the curious, more than 
other nation on the globe. But 


(any 


happily, the obfcurity in which they were 
involved feems gradually to be diffipating, 
and we may now flatter ourfelves that we 
are in the way to obtain a knowledge of 
all that is to be learnt of their hiftory. 
How far that may extend, is yet uncer¬ 
tain ; but the lights which have already 
been obtained, fufficiently jfhew them to 
have excelled as a civilized and polilhed 
nation, before any other that we are ac~ 

; quainted with. 

We are informed that Mr. Haftings, foon 
after h.is appointment to the government 
of Bengal, conceived the idea of procuring 
'l a code of the laws and cuftoms of the Hin- 

E docs, 
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doos, with an intention to conciliate their 
affe&ions, by paying a proper regard to 
their inftitutions and prejudices. For this 
purpofe he invited from Benares, and other 
parts of the country, Bramins learned in 
the Sanfkreet language; the moll authen¬ 
tic materials were colle&ed, and tranllated 
from the original text into the Peruan 
idiom. The Bramins began the work in 
May 1773, and finifhed it in February 

*775 * 

A 1'ociety was fome years afterwards 
eftablifhed at Calcutta, in order to make 
inquiries into the civil and natural hiftory, 
antiquities, iciences, and literature of Afia, 
which, we are told, has made confiderable 
progrefs; and that the prefident, Sir 
William Jones, as well as fome of its other 
members, are now fufficiently acquainted 
with the Sanfkreet language to be able to 
tranflate it with facility. 


* It was tranllated from the Perftan into Engiifh by- 
Mr. Halhed. 

Of 
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Of the local ftate of the country, the beft 
account we yet have, is to be found in a 
Map and Memoir , published by Major 
Rennel, who was feveral years furveyor- 
general of Bengal and the other provinces 
that are fubjedt to that government. Be- 
fides the furveys and inquiries made by 
Major Rennel and other profeffional men, 
our geographical knowledge has been great¬ 
ly improved in confequence of the embaffies 
Pent from Calcutta to Thibet and Poonah, 
and the marches of our armies in the late 
war with the Mahrattas, acrofs the penin- 
fula from the Ganges to Guzerat. Men 
of fcience having accompanied the em- 
bafly to Poonah, and ferved in thofe 
armies, the precife fituation of particular 
places, with their directions and difiances 
from each other, were accurately afeer- 
tained. 

I am indebted for much curious, as well 
as ufeful, information to Lieutenant Colonel 
Polier, Mr. John Stuart, and Mr. George 
F 2 Fofter. 
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Fofter. Lieutenant Colonel Poller redded 
near thirty years in Hindoftan, part of 
which he {pent at Delhy, and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Mr. Stuart * and Mr. 


* .Mr* Stuart went from Mafulipatam to Hydrobad, 
the capital of the Nizam's dominions, and from 
thence to Senngapatam, the capital of Myf’ore, in 
which country he remained fourteen months. He 
came from thence to Madras. In his fecond journey, 
he went from thence to Hydrobad, Aurengabad, Jyna- 
gur, Delhy, through the Panjab, to within fixteen 
miles of Lahore. He returned to Delh}', and came 
by the way of Oude and Benares to Calcutta. After 
remaining fome time in Bengal and Bahar, he went 
by fea down the Perfian Gulf, and from Grey, at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, croffed thedefert in thewidefl: 
diagonal part to Aleppo, and, embarking at Scanda- 
roon, came to England. In 1783, he went to Mof- 
covv, with the intention of going through Tartary to 
India, but finding it difficult to procure a paflport for 
proceeding from Aftracan, he came by the way of 
Vienna to Italy, and went from thence by fea to Con- 
ftantinople. Going by Diarbukkeer (or Mefopotamia), 
Moful, and Kirkout, to Bagdat, he went from thence 
into Pcrfia. After flaying fome months at Ifpahan, 
Shceras, &c. he came to Baflbrah, and from thence 
through Annadolia (or Natolia) to Conftanfcinople and 
Vienna. He has fince then vifited Swedifli Lapland, 
above a degree farther north than Torno, and is now 
profecuting his travels through thofe parts of Europe 
he has not yet feen. 


Fofter 
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Fofter* have vifited more of the interior 
parts of India than any other Englishman. 
I have heard of; and thofe gentlemen, by 
Speaking fluently Some of the Oriental 
languages, and by living in habits of in¬ 
timacy with the natives, have been 
able to learn things we were unacquainted 
with, and to explain others which feem to 
have been mifapprehended f. 

But the honour is due to the French, of 
having firft brought out from the recedes of 

the 



* Mr. Fofter went from Madras by land to Cal¬ 
cutta, from thence to Benares, Agra, Delhy, See. to 
Kaihimite, where he flaid fevera! months, and going 
by Cabul through Perfia, came by the Cafpian Sea to 
Rulfia, and from thence to England. 

f Though much mifcellarteous information con¬ 
cerning the Hindoos may be found in the different au¬ 
thors of our own and other nations, who have written 
on Hindoftan, none that I am acquainted with, have 
made them the objefts of their immediate and impar¬ 
tial inquiry. Indeed, until now, the fources of in¬ 
formation have been uncertain and confined; but, at 
prefent, as we have got pofleffion of the key to know¬ 
ledge, the San/kreet language, and of the country 
Where its chief repofitory is fuppofed to be, we may 
F 3 expeft. 
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the Hindoo temples, and communicated to 
the world in a regular and fcientific manner, 
the aftronomy of the Bramins, of which, 
till then, we had but vague and uncertain 
notions. It was Le Voyage dans les Mers 
de L' fade, by Monfieur leGentil*, that 
fir ft enabled us to form a light conception 
of it, and to perceive thofe characteriftic 
marks which diftinguifh it from that of 
other nations. Since then, it has been more 
fully illuftrated, in a moll ingenious and 
learned treatife, by Monfieur Bailly "j~. 


expect, from the zeal and abilities of Sir W. Jones, 
and the other members of the fociety of Calcutta, to 
have our curiofity gratified, upon better and more 
authentic grounds. 

* See Voyage dans les Mers de P Inde y fait par Ordrc 
du Roi, a P occafion du Paflage de Venus fur le 
Difque du Soleil le 6 Jiiin 1761, et le 3 du meme 
.Mois 1769, par Monfieur le Gentil, de PAcademie 
des Sciences. 

t See Trade de VAjlronomie Indienne et OrientaIe % 
par Monfieur Bailly, de PAcademie Fran^oife des In¬ 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, des Sciences, &c. 


Whether 
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Whether the Egyptians received it 
from the Hindoos, may be a fubje£t of 
farther inquiry; but if, after a careful ex¬ 
amination of the pretenlions of the latter, 
we are obliged to allow them to be the in¬ 
ventors of a fcience that requires fo much 
ingenuity and obfervation, we fhall be in¬ 
clined to fuppole that they were likewife 
the authors of that mythology which will 
be found to bear fo great a refembknce to 
that of the ancients. 
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SKETCH Hi: 

Sketch of the Hljlory of Hindcfatn 

learned Hindoos fay, that Hin^ 
doftan extending from the river 
Indus f on the weft, to the Baraii^ 

pooter 


* Hindoftan, fo called by foreigners, probably from 
the river Indus ; but in the Sanfkreet writings it is 
generally called Bharat-v'trjhy or Bharatkhant . Bbaraf 
is faid to have been the name of one of their an¬ 
cient emperors, and Khant fignifies a large trail of 
country. 

f From the city of Attock, inlat, 30. 20. toMoul- 
tan | this river is called Attocic, which in the San¬ 
fkreet language fignifies. Forbidden , as it was the 
boundary of Hindoftan on that fide, and unlawful for 
the Hindoos to go beyond it without permiflion. (Mr. 
Fofter, Major Rennel, ike.) Below Moultan it is 
called Soor, until it divides itfelf into a number of 
flreams near to Tatta* the principal one is called 

Mchran ; 
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pooler * * on the eaft:, and from the moun¬ 
tains of Thibet on the north, to the fea on 

the 



Mehran ; but the river, when generally fpoken of, is 
called in the Sanfkreet language, Sindhoo, and vulgarly 
Sinde. By Europeans it has, from the earlitft times, 
been called Indus. (Pliny fays, “Indus ab incolis 
u appellafus,” &c. Lib. vi.) 

* A river eaft of the Ganges, which In Sanfkree* 
is called Brimha-pooter, or thefon of Brimha. Thefe 
two rivers derive their fources from the moun¬ 
tains of Thibet, from whence they proceed in oppofite 
directions, the Ganges to the weft, and the Rarampootcr 
to the eaft. The Ganges, after wandering through dif¬ 
ferent valleys, rufhes through an opening in the 
mountains at Hudwar, and flows in a fmooth naviga¬ 
ble ftream, in a courfe of about 1350 miles, through 
the plains of Hindoftan to the fea. In its way it 
receives eleven capital rivers, feme of them equal in 
magnitude to the Rhine. From its arrival on the 
plains at Pludwar to the conflux with the Jumna, its 
bed is in mod places about a mile and a quarter wide; 
from thence its courfe becomes more winding: about 
600 miles from the fea, its bed in the broadeft part is 
three miles over, in the narrowed half a mile, the 
dream increafing and decreafing according to the 
fcafons* In the fummer months it is fordable in fome 
places above the conflux with the Jumna j but the na¬ 
vigation for fmall vefiels is never entirely interrupted : 
below the conflux, the depth is much more confider- 
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the fouth; acknowledged the dominion of 
one mighty fovereign: but that in this im~ 

menfe 


able, as the additional ftreams add more to that, than 
to its breadth. At the diftance of 500 miles from the 
fea, the channel is 30 feet deep when the river is at 
the lowed:: but the fudden and great expanlion of the 
ft ream, depriving it of fuffident force to fwcep away 
the fand and mud that is thrown acrofs it by the 
ftrong fouthcrly winds, the principal branch cannot 
be entered by large veffels. About 220 miles from 
the fea in a ftrait dire&ion, but 300 in following the 
windings of the river, the blanches called the rivers 
CafFembaxar and jellinghy, unite, and form the river 
Hughly, on which is the port of Calcutta. The na¬ 
vigation of fhips in this river is always dangerous, as 
the fand-banks frequently fhift, and fame project fo 
far Into the fea, that the channels between them can¬ 
not be eafily traced. The medium rate of motion of 
the Ganges is about three miles, and during the rains, 
and while the waters flow into it from the inundated 
lands, from five to fix miles an hour. In general, 
there is on one fide of the river an almoft perpendicu¬ 
lar bank, more or Iefs elevated above the ftream accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of water: near the bank the wa¬ 
ter is naturally deeped; on the oppofite fide, as the 
bed Hopes gradually, the water is /hallow, even at fome 
diftance from the margin: but this is the natural 
cffe£l of the windings of great rivers, the current be¬ 
ing always ftrongeft at the external fide of the curve. 
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nienfe empire there were feveral hereditary 
kings, who paid him a certain tribute, 

though 


In places where the ftream is remarkably rapid, and 
the foil loofe, fuch trails of land are fometimes fvvept 
away as would aftonifh thofe who have not been ac- 
cuftomed to fee the increafe and force of fome rivers, 
during and immediately after the periodical rains in the 
tropical regions. The effeiSte of the ftream at thole 
curves, fotnetimes produce a gradual change in the 
courfe of rivers, and in proportion as they encroach 
on one fide, they quit (he other. Hence there are 
infiances in Hindoftan, of towns faid by ancient au¬ 
thors to be fituated on the banks of rivers, that arc 
now at a confiderable diftance from them. The Hin¬ 
doos, in their fabulous account of the Ganges, fay, 
that it flows from the foot of Vifhnou, the preferring 
deity, and in entering Hindoftan, pafles through a rock, 
refembling the head of their facred animal, the cow. 
The Britifh nation, with its tributaries, enjoy the 
whole of its navigable courfe. 

The Barampooter, taking an almoft oppofite di- 
redion, runs through Thibet, where it is called 
Sampoo, or Zianciu, which is faid to bear the fame 
interpretation with the Gunga or Ganges of Hindoftan, 
the river . It wafhes the border of the territory, of 
Haft a, and approaching to within about 200 miles of 
Yunan, the wefternmoft province of China, turns 
Suddenly back, and running through A flam, enters 
Bengal on the N. E. During a courfe of 400 miles 

through 
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though they, in the internal government of 
their countries, were independent*. 

One of the ancient dynafties of their em¬ 
perors is called the Sourage-buns, or the dy- 
nafty of the children of the fun; the other 
the Chander-buns, or that of the children 
of the moon. 

After thefe we hear of the houle of 
Bhharat; and the wars between two of its 
branches, the Kooroos and the Pandoos, 

through Bengal, it fo much refembles the Changes, 
that a defeription of one, may ferve for both, excepting 
that for the laft 60 miles before their junction, it 
forms a Bream from four to five miles wide. The 
waters of thofe great rivers being joined, form a gulph 
of confiderable extent, interfperfed with iflands, lome 
of them feveral leagues in circumference. 

Major Rennei. 

* Diodorus Siculus fays, *« India in quatuor latera 
diftindta eft j quod ad orientem, quodve ad meridiem 
vergit, magnum mare circumdat. Quod ar£los /pedtat 
Haimodus mons ab ea Scythia quam habitant hi, qui 
appellantur Sacae dividit; quartum, quod eft ad 
©ccidentem fluvius Indus terminat, omnium fere poft 
Nilum maximus. Magnitudinem India; ab oriente ad 
occafum, feribunt ftadiorum viginti ofto milliurn 
duorum et triginta. Lib . II* (Op* x, 

are 
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are the fubjeft of a celebrated epic poem, 
called the Mahabharat faid to have been 
written by Krefhna Dwypayen Veias, a 
learned Bramin, above 4000 years ago. 
A famous battle, fought' on the plains of 
Delhy, at the beginning of Kaly-Youg, or 
the prefent age, 3102 years before Chrift, 
gave, to Arjoon, one of the five Tons of 
Pandoo, and favourite of the god Viftmou, 
the empire of Bharatvirfh, or Hindoftan. 

About 1600 years before Chrift, a war 
with the Perfians is recorded; and about 
900 years after that, another is mentioned 
during which the Hindoo emperor is faid 
to have been carried prifoner into Perfia, 
and his fon, who fucceedea him, to have 
become tributary to the kings of that 
country. The tribute having been with¬ 
held by the fecond Phoor or Porus, is 

* The Bhag-vat Geeta, which Is an epifode of this 
poem, has been tranflated from the Sanfkreet language 
by Mr. Charles Wilkins. It contains dialogues be* 
tween Arjoon and Krifbna, who is fuppofed to have 
been the god Vilhnou in one of his incarnations. 

' afligned 
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affigned as the caufe of the invafion of 
India by Alexander. Some Hindoo wri¬ 
ters mention the vi<£tory obtained by him 
over Phoor, and fay that he quitted Hin- 
dofian on account of a mutiny in his army*. 

From the return of Alexander, to the 
llrft invafion of the Mahomedans, it ap¬ 
pears that feveral revolutions among the 
different branches of the reigning family 
had taken place; and that many of the 
tributary princes, taking advantage of thefe 
convulfions, became independent. The 
country thereby lay open to eaiy conqueft; 
thofe princes were unwilling to appeal to a 
lovereign for protection, whofe yoke they 
had lhaken off; and invaders, inftead of 
meeting a united people, and having to 
contend with the force of the whole em¬ 
pire, feem only to have been feparately 
oppofed by thofe whole territories they 
happened to enter. 

* P’iny fays j «« Colliguntur a libero patre ad 
ct Alexandrum magnum, reges eorum cliv annis 
“ vi,m,cccch adjiciuntct menfes tres.” 

*3 
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The rapid expedition of Alexander 
! fcarce produced any other change in Hin- 
| doftan, than what arofe from the pillage of 
I fome of its towns, and the deftrudion of 
• fome thoufands of its inhabitants. But the 
invafions of the Mogul Tartars overturned 
the Hindoo empire, and, befides the ca¬ 
lamities that immediately attend conqueft, 
fixed on fuceeeding generations a laftmg 
train of miferies. They brought along with 
them the fpirit of a haughty fuperftitiori, 
they exaded the converfion of the van¬ 
quished, and they came to conquer, and to 
remain. The fuccefs of the firft invaders 
invited many to follow them ; but we may 
confider the expedition of Tamerlane as 
that which completed the ruin of the Hin¬ 
doo government. Having, in the year 
1398, lent his fon Mirza Pir Mahomed 
before him, he entered India himfelf, re¬ 
lieved Mirza, who had taken, but was 
afterwards Ihut up in Moultan, defeated 
the armies of the Mahomedan king of 

Delhy, 



Delhy, and made himfelf mailer of Inst 
capital. Wherever he appeared he was 
victorious, neither Muffulman nor Hindoo 
could refill his fortune, neither in the field, 
nor in towns; nor could any one who op- 
pofed him expeCt his mercy. 

He marked the march of his army with 
blood, from the banks of the Attock to the 
eaftern fide of the Ganges, and from thence 
back by a different route, he returned to 
Samarcand. 

The difappearance of this angry meteor, 
was followed by a long fcene of warfare 
among the Mahomedan invaders them- 
felves ; and the firft of the defcendants of 
Tamerlane who may be faid to have firm¬ 
ly eftablilhed himfelf on the throne of 
Delhy, was Acbar. He fucceeded his father 
Homaon in 1556, and died in 1605, after 
a fuccefsful reign of about fifty years. He 
confiderably extended the dominion of the 
Mahomedans, and was the firft of their 
princes who regularly divided the empire 

!> 
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into Soubadarics , or viceroyfhtps, fome of 
which were equal in extent to the largeft 
European kingdoms. Over each of thefe 
/ he appointed a foubadar, or viceroy. The 
foubadaries were again divided into pro¬ 
vinces, governed by naibs, or nabobs, who, 
though fubjeCt to the foubadar, had, how¬ 
ever, the privilege of immediately corre- 
fponding with the emperor’s minifterj the 
decifion of civil caufes belonged to the Cadi; 
the revenues and expences were infpeCted 
by a perfon appointed from the court; and 
the government of the principal forts was 
confided to officers who were independent 
of the viceroy. 

During his long reign, Acbar caufed in¬ 
quiries to be made, to afcertain the popula¬ 
tion, and the natural productions and 
manufactures of the different provinces; 
the refult of which, with various regulations 
arifing therefrom, were formed into a book 
called the Ayln Acbaree , or inftitutes of 
Acbar, which (till exifts in the Perfian 

G lan- 
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. language. He endeavoured to correct tine 
ferocity of his- countrymen; was indulgent 
I to the religion and cuftoms of the Hindoos; 
and, wifhing to revive the learning of the 
Brahmans, which had been perfecuted as 
profane by the ignorant Mufftis, he ordered 
the celebrated obferratory at Benares to be 
repaired, invited the Brahmans to return to 
their Rudies, and allured them of his pro- 
tedion. 

The dominion of Acbar does not fecra to 
have extended louth, beyond the 21ft de¬ 
gree of latitude. From thence fouthward, 
a great part of the country was fliil fubjed 
to a very powerful Hindoo prince, to w T hom 
many great Rajahs* paid tribute. The 
lafl: of theie Princes dying without iffue, 
moft of his territories fubmitted to ufurpcrs, 
and to the Mahomedan prinees of Golcon- 


* Princes, or Nobles, very much refemblingthe great 
Nobility ifi Europe under the feudal governments. 
Rajah is derived from a Sanfkrit word, ftgnifymg 
jplmdor. 

dah 
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dah and Viz kip our, who had ferved as 
generals in his army. 

Aurengzebe, fon of Shaw Cellar*, the 
grandfon of Acbar, completed the conqueft 

\ 

of many countries that his predecelfors had 

Un vain attempted to lubdue. On his return 
from the Deckan, he ordered the city of 
Aurengabad to be built, to commemorate 
his vi&ories *. His dominions, according to 
Major Rennell, reached from the 10th to the 
35 th degree of north latitude, and was, at 
the broadeft part, of nearly an equal extent. 
His revenue is calculated to have been about 
thirty-live millions of pounds fterling:— 
an aftonilhing fum, efpecially in a country 
where the productions of the earth that are 
necellary for the fupport of man, are fcarce- 
jy above a third of the price that the necef- 
faries of life bear in England 


Aurengzebe 


* His firft wife is buried there, to whofe memory he 
erected a mofque, and a magnificent tomb. 

-j- Befides the difference in the price of food, it mull 
be confidered that the native of Hindoftan has no 

G 2 farther 





Aureftgzebe? died in 1707, after a reign 
of forty-nine years ; and though, to attain 
the throne, he confined liis father to his 
feraglio, murdered his brothers, and was 
guilty of many other enormities j yet, being 
once eftablifhed on it, and feeing no com¬ 
petitors, he paid (uch clofe attention to the 
affairs of government, and to the impartial 
adminiftration of juftice, was fo judicious 
in his political conduct, and fuccefsful in his 
wars, that he deferves to be ranked with 
the abldl princes who have ever reigned in 
any age or country. 

It was the policy of the court of Delhy 
frequently to change the viceroys. A his¬ 
torian relates, that one of them left the 
city, fitting with his back towards the head 
oi the elephant; and on being afked the 
reafon, replied, That it was to look out for 
his luccelfor. The vaft diftance of fome of 


farther occafion for fuel than what may be necefTaryto 
prepare his temperate meal; nor for clothing to guard 
him againft inclemencies that are unknown in thole 
mild regions. 


the 
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the provinces from the throne, fuggefted 
the propriety of this meafure, as well as of 
the regulations we have mentioned. But, 
with all the policy that human forefight 
might devife, fuch extenfive dominions 
could only be governed and preferved ur^Jer 
wife and vigorous rulers 5 and fuch, when 
we confider the ordinary courfe of nature, 
and the ufual education of princes, could 
not be expected in any long fuccefhoin 
Aurengzebe was a phenomenon that rarely 
appears in the fphere of royalty : his mind 
was formed during his long ftruggle for the 
empire, while he was obliged to command 
his paffions, and ftudy the ways and cha¬ 
racters of mankind. “ His fceptre was too 
“ ponderous to be wielded by the feeble 
<c hands of his fucceflors; ” and, in Ids 
than fixty years from his death, his wonder- 
i jful empire was reduced almoft to nothing. 

Nizam al Muluc, viceroy of the Deckan, 
who, without open rebellion, had in reality 
rendered himfelf independent, to avert the 

G 3 ftorm 
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ftorm with which he was threatened from 
the miniftcrs of Mahomed Shaw, is fup- 
pofed to have fuggefted to T/jamas Kouli 
Kawn, who was then at Candahar, his 
celebrated invafion of Hindoftan. 

hamasy after a Tingle battle, entered the 
city of Belhy, and the vanquished emperor 
laid his regalia at his feet. Having col¬ 
lected immenfe wealth, and referred to 
himfelf all the countries belonging to the 
Mogul empire that were on the other fide 
of the Indus, he reinftated Mahomed Shaw 
on the throne with much lolemnity, and 
returned with his army into Perfia. It is 
faid that, before his departure, he informed 
the emperor, who the perfons were who 
had betrayed him, and gave him much 
wholefome advice. But the fabric was 
now fhaken to its foundation, the treafury 
was einptv, the troops were mutinous, 
the prince was weak, the minifters were 
unfaithful, and the viceroys of the diftant 
provinces, though they affeCted fubmiffion, 

n no 
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no longer refpedted commands which they 
knew could not be enforced, and in the 
end rendered their ftations, that formerly 
were of lhort duration, hereditary in their 
families. All that now belongs to Shaw 
Allurn, the prefent nominal emperor of 
Hindoftan, is the city of Delhy, and a fmall 
diftridt round it, where, even deprived of 
fight by the barbarous hand of a rebel, he 
remains an empty ihadow of royalty, an 
inftance of the inftability of human great- 
nefs, and of the precarious ftate of defpotic 
governments, 

Throughout Hindoftan there are many p 
rajahs to be found, who ftill enjoy the terri¬ 
tories of their anceftors. Some never were 
fubdued, and owe their independence to 
the natural fituation of their poffeffions, 
which renders invafion difficult. Others 
were permitted, from policy or neceffity, to ; 
retain them, on condition pf paying a fti- j 
pulated tribute, 

G + 
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The Hindoos are the only cultivators of 
the land, and the only manufaOurers. The 
Mahomedans who came into India were 
foldiers, or followers of a camp, and even 
now are never to be found employed in thq 
labours of hufbandry or the loom. 
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Government. Public Buildings. Forts t 
and Places of the Reftdence of Rajahs. 

fjpHE government throughout Hindoftan j 
feems to have been anciently, as it is 
now, feudal; and if we may judge from \ 
the apparently happy ftate of thofe coun¬ 
tries where the deftru&ive hand of the 
conqueror has not yet been felt, and from 
the inviolable attachment which the Hin¬ 
doos bear to their princes, we muft con¬ 
clude, that, under their native fovereigns, 
they were governed on principles of the 
moft juft and benevolent policy. In thofe 
countries the lands were highly cultivated; 
the towns and their manufactures llourifh; 
the villages vrere compofed of neat and 


com- 
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commodious habitations, and filled with 

«r 

cheerful inhabitants j and wherever the eye 
turned, it beheld marks of the mild protec¬ 
tion of the government, and of the eafe 
and induftry of the people. Such was 
Tanjore, and font© other provinces, not 
many years ago. 

Under the government of the Hindoo 
emperors, there were feveral kings or 
1 gnat Rajahs , who were immediately jub- 
i ordinate to the emperor j and other in- 

i 

: ferior Rajahs, or nobles, who paid tribute 
to their refpe< 5 tive fuperiors, and who, when 
fummoned to the field, were obliged to 

' attend them, with a certain number of men 

! 

\ in arms, in proportion to the value of their 
j pofTeffions. Befides the eftates of the 
Rajahs, there were other hereditary lands 
belonging to perfens of lefs note, and feme 
that were appropriated to charitable and 
i religious purpofes. We likewife find, that 
in many parts of Hindoftan, certain lands 
( or commons were attached to the different 

villages. 
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villages, which were cultivated by the joint 
labours of their inhabitants. The care of 
thei'e lands was committed to the elders of 
the village, and their produce applied to 
affift fuch of the community as Hood in need 
of it, to defray the expence of feftivals, 
and to pay dancers and players, who might 
occalionally be employed for the amufe- 
ment of the villagers. 

The Ryuts, or pedants, were allowed a 
certain portion of the harveft, by the l ord o r 
proprietor of jhe land, with which they 
maintained their families, provided and 
kept their cattle, and were furnifhed with 
feed for the fucceeding feafon. The por¬ 
tion given to the peafant feems to have 
varied, and to have been chiefly determined 
by the fertility or barrennefs of the foil, the 
eafe or difficulty of cultivation, or the abun- 
i dance or failure of the harveft. 

a 4 

In countries that are plentifully fupplied 
with water, the labour of the hufbandman 
is much diminiffied, and his crops are 

generally 
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generally very abundant; but on the coaft 
of Coromandel, where the foil is for the 
moft part fandy, and water fcarce, greater 
exertion is required, which is often but 
fcantily repaid. 

In fuch countries as have not the ad¬ 
vantage of being watered by confiderable 
rivers; or in fuch parts where the water 
cannot be conveyed from them to the ad¬ 
jacent fields ; tanks were made, which, be¬ 
ing filled during the periodical rains, fur- 
nilhed water for the rice-fields, and for the 
cattle in the dry feafon. Some of thefe re- 
fervoirs are of great extent, and were made 
by inclofing deep and low fituations with 
a flrong mound of earth*. Others of 
Jefs magnitude, for the ufe of temples, 
towns, or gardens, are of a quadrangular 
form, lined with flone, defending in 


* On the banks of the great tanks, are generally 
found a Choultry and a Temple. 

regular 
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regular Heps from the margin to the bot¬ 
tom 

In the towns, as well as in moll of the 
■villages, are Choultries, or public buildings 
for the reception of travellers, which were 
ere&ed and endowed by the munificence of 
the prince, the generofity of fome rich in¬ 
dividual, or, not uncommonly, in confe- 
quence of fome pious vow. 

A Brahman refid.es near, who furnifhes 
the needy traveller with food, and a mat to 
He upon; and contiguous to them is a tank 
or well, that thofe who halt, may have it 
in their power to perform their ablutions 
, before they eat or proceed on their journey. 

The Bewuh , or temples, called by the 
Europeans Pagodas , are ftill very nu- 


* I have fecn fome of thefe meafuting between 3 
and 400 feet on the fide. The Hindoos, from fome 
j fuperftitious notion, never conftrudt any thing of an 
exa^f fquare, but rather oblong ; though the difference 
is frequently fo fniall as fcarcely to be perceptible to the 
eye. 

* G 7 
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merous, elpecially in the fouthern provinces, 
and Tome of them of fnch remote antiquity, 
that no account is left, either in writing 
or by tradition, when or by whom they 
were ereded. But the northern provinces 
being firft conquered, the feat of the 
Mahomedan government fixed, and its 
greateft force exerted in thofe parts, molt 
of the temples were deftroyed, the images 
of {lone broken, and thofe of metal melted 
to cover the floors of the mofques and 


palaces, that the faithful Muflulman 
Biould have the fatisfadion daily to tram¬ 
ple on what had been held facred by the 
Hindoo. 

The temples at Hurdwar, where the 
Ganges enters Hindoftan; at Matra, the 
fuppofed birth-place of Krilhna ; at Oud- 
gein, at Benaras, and at Jaggernaut, on the 
coafl; of Orixa; a temple on the top of 
a mountain at Trippety, about 40 miles 
N. E. of Arcot; one on an ifiand called 
Seringham, which is formed by the rivers 

Cavery 
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Cavery and Colcroon, near Trichanapoly; 
and one on the iiland of Ramafleram. be¬ 
tween Ceyloan and the continent, feem. 
from the rnoft diftant times to have been 
conftantly held in the high eft veneration. 
There are alio many others that are much 
retorted to; but of all thofe of which I 
have any knowledge, I believe that in 
Seringham * is the largeft. 

At 


* About a mile from the wcflern extremity of the 
sfland of Seringham, and at a fmall diftance from the 
bank of the Coleroon, ftands the celebrated pagoda. 
It is compofed of feven fquare inclofures, one within 
the other, and ftanding at 350 feet parallel diftance 
from each other. The walls are of {tone and mortar, 
and twenty-five feet high : every inclofure has four 
large gateways, with a high tower over them, one be¬ 
ing in the centre of each fide, and oppofite to the four 
cardinal points. The outward gateway to the fouth 
is richly ornamented with pillars, fome of which are 
fingle {tones 33 feet long, and 5 in diameter, and 
thofe that form the roof of the gateway, which is flat, 
are {till larger. The pagoda is confecrated to Vifh- 
nou, and in the inner inclofure are the altars and the 
image of that deity. The Brahmans who belong to 
the pagoda are very numerous, and with their families 
are faid to amount to fome thousands of fouls. 


During 
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At the pagoda of Jaggarnaut, people of 

all cafts and ranks eat at the fame board, 

without 


it 


During the ftruggles between the Englifti and 
French nations for fuperiority in the Carnatic, and in 
fupport of the Mahomedan viceroys, whofe calife they 
refpe&ively efpoufed, the repofe of the Brahmans was 
diftutbed, and their temple profaned; it was alternately 
taken pofiefiion of by the French and Lngofh armies. 
When thole rude intruders firft attempted to enter it, 
a Brahman who flood on the top of the outer gateway, 
after having in vain iupplicated them to defift, rather 
than be a witncfs of fuch pollution, threw himfelf on 
[the pavement below, and dafhed out his brains. As 
the firft inclofure afforded room more than fufficient 
for their reception, at the intreaties of the Brahmans 
they did not proceed any farther. 

About half a mile eaft from this pagoda is another 
called Jumbookiflma. When the French, who, 
with their ally Chunda Saib, had been for feme time 
fhut up in thofe two pagodas, furrendered them to 
Mr. Laurence in June 1752, a thoufand Rajahpout 
feapoys refufed to march out ot Seringham until affured 
that their conquerors would not pafs beyond the third 
inclofure, declaring they would die toajnan in defend¬ 
ing the paflage to it : but Mr. Laurence, admiring 
their courage, and refpe£ling their devotion, tar h orn 
giving them offence, ordered that none fhould go be- 
' yoiid the fecond. Orme, &c. 

Tavernier gives the following description ot a tem¬ 
ple near Amidabad, which the Mahonxdans had con¬ 
verted 
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without diftin&ion or pre-eminence. This 
is peculiar to that place, being no where j ^ 
elfe allowed; and the permiffion or rather 
order for the pilgrims of different calls 
to eat together, is faid to be in comme¬ 


moration of their hero and philofopher 
Kriflina*, who always recommended com¬ 
placency and affedion for each other. A 
great quantity of viduals is every day 

verted into a mofque: “ II y avoit, en ce lieu la, une 
a pagode dont les MahdmetbnS fe font mis en pof- 
“ feffion pour en fiatre une mofque. Avant que d’y 
<c entrer, on pafle trois grandes cours, pavees de mar- 
“ bre, et entourees de galleries, et il n’eft pas per mi's 
“ de mettre le pied dans la troilieme fans oter fes 
“ fouliers. Le dedans de la mofque efl ornee a lit 
“ mofaique, la plus grande partie etant d’agates de 
“ diverfes couleurs, qu’on tire des montagnes de 
“ Cambaya, qui ne font qu’a deux journees de la. 
“ On y voit plufreurs fepultures des rois idohitres, 
“ lefquelles font comme autant de petites chapelks 
“ a la mofaique, avec de petites colonnes de mar bre, 
(% qui foutiennent une petite voute, dont le fepuJcre 
4t efl convert.” 

Voyage de Tavernier, Tme III, Page 50, 
Edition de Paris , i 7 ^4. 

* Ktifhna is reprefented in the Mahabaraty and 
other works, to be the god Viftanou in one of his in¬ 
carnations. 
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prepared, and, after being placed before 
the altars, is partaken of by the pilgrims. 
The Brahmans belonging to this pagoda 
pretend, that it was built by order of the 
emperor, at the beginning of the Kaly- 
Youg % in honour of Viflmou, by whom 
the houfe of Pandoo was peculiarly pro- 
teded. 

There is a pile of ruins on the coaft of 
Coromandel near Sadras, called,by Europe¬ 
ans, from the number of its towers, the /even 
pagodas , by the natives Malavipatarn. It 
appears that it was once a temple and palace 
of great extent. Moft of the charaders 
and hieroglyphics with which the walls 
abound, are no longer imderftood ; and 
though tradition informs us that it was once 
at a confiderable didance from the lhore, 
when the tide is at flood, mod: of the ruins 
are now covered with the water "f. 

The 

* See Ajironojny of the Hindoos , page 224. 

+ There are here many pieces of I'culpture in very 
perfect prefervation, which, with many others fcattered 

over 
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The temples at Salfette* *, which are 
hewn out of the foil'd rock, and contain 
an incredible number of pillars, and figures 
in bas-relief, announce a work of inch 
aftomfhing labour, that the people are 
firmly perfuaded it could not be executed 
by men, but was performed by genii by 
order of the gods. 

The Hindoo poets frequently mention, 
Du ark a as a place highly celebrated. It is f&id 
to have flood at the extremity of the penia- 
fula, and to have been fwaUdwed up by the 
fea, a few days after the death of Krifhna. 

At the hour of public worfhip, the 
people are admitted to a perifliie, or 
veftibule, the roof of which in the large 
pagodas is fupported by feveral rows of 
pillars; and while the Brahmans pray 
before the image, and perform their ce¬ 
remonies, the dancing women dance in 

over Hindoftan, prove the great fuperioriiy of the 
ancient Hindoos in this art, to their later descendants. 

* -Belldes the pagodas of Salfette, feveral of a fmiilar 
kind are found in different parts of Hindoftan. 

*H2 
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the court, or under the portico, finging 
the praifes of the god to the found of 
various aiufical inftruments. 

The inauguration cf a temple is at- 4 
tended with great ceremony and propor¬ 
tional expence. After it is completely 
finifhed, the Brahmans are perhaps obliged 
to wait feveral months, before they find, 
by their allrology, a fit day for that 
folemnity. The day is afterwards an-*- 
nually celebrated, and is called the feafi 
of the DewuL Every temple is dedicated 
to feme particular deity, and each has its 
annua! feafi, beginning with the day on 
which the inauguration was performed; 
it lads ten days; and to temples that are 
held in particular veneration, pilgrims 
refort on that dccaiion from almofl: every 
part of Hindoftan. Few come without 
an offering, by which means alone, the 
revenue of fome of the temples is 
rendered very conhderable; but in the 
countries that are under the Maho¬ 
med an 
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medan yoke, the Brahmans, as well as 
the pilgrims, are ufually taxed by the ' 
government. 

Throughout Hlndoftan we meet with 
many places of defence, which, from their 
conftrudtion, as well as by tradition, ap¬ 
pear alfo to be of great antiquity, and 
feem defigned to refill: the force of 
time as well as of the enemy. Tliefe 
alone are fufficient to lhew, that the hu¬ 
mane laws of Brirnha could not fecure the 
mild Hindoos from being difturbed by 
the fatal effc&s of ambition ; and that the 
paftions in every climate are too powerful 
to be reftrained, even by the wifeft and 
moft falutary regulations. The building 
of places of fecurity we find commanded 
by the law itlelf; for in the code of Hin¬ 
doo laws, in a recapitulation of the qua¬ 
lities and things necelfary for a magiftrate 
or ruler, it is faid, “ He fhall eredt a 
“ ftrong fort in the place where he chufes 
Ci to refide, and fhall build a wall on all 

H 3 “ the 
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« the four ficles, with towers and battle- 
« ments, and dial! enclofe it with a 
“ ditch,” &c. 

Some of thofe fortreffes are by fituation 
fo ftrong as to baffle all the efforts of 
art in a regular attack, and are only to 
be reduced by furprife or famine. Such 
is the fort now called Dowlatabad near 
Aurengabad, Golcondah near to Hydro- 
bad, Gualior*, and many others. But 


* Gualior, belonging to the Rajah ot Ghod, was 
taken by furprife by the Englifli in 1780 from the 
Mahrattas, who were then in pofleflion of it. 

It Rands on a rock, about four Englifh miles in 
length, of unequal breadth, and nearly flat at the 
top. The Tides are almoft perpendicular in every 
part > for where the rock is not fo naturally, it has 
been made fo by art. The height from the plain below 
is unequal, but generally from 200 to 300 feet. The 
rampart that goes round the top conforms to the edge of 
the precipice. The only afcent is by Rone Reps, 
which are defended at the bottom by a wall and 
towers, and in the way up by feven ftrong Rone gate¬ 
ways, at certain diftances from each otner. On the 
top there are many noble buildings, refervoirs for 
water, and even cultivated land. At the north-weR 
foot of the mountain is a large and well-built town. 

thefe 




thefe Teem only to have been intended 
by the natives as places of retreat in cafe 
of need, and for the fecnrity of their fa¬ 
milies and treasures in times of danger; 
and not for their ufual refidence, or the 
defence of the country. 

In open and plain countries, the forts 
are conftru&ed with high walls, flanked 
by round towers, and are inclofed by a 
wet or dry ditch *. The Rajah and his 
family dwell within the fort, nearly ad¬ 
joining to which is the town, or pettah. 

The place of refidence of the Polygar 
Rajahs, or thofe whofe pofleflions are in 
woody and hilly countries, is frequently j 
found furrounded with an impervious 
thicket, clofely planted with bamboos and 


* I have known inftances of their having aligators 
bred in the ditches of their forts, which correfponds 
with what Pliny mentions. In fpeaking of the differ¬ 
ent nations of India he fays, Horatee urbe pulchrd , 
fojjis palujiribu! munitd ; per quin crmdtli, humani cor¬ 
poris avidiflimi, aditum mji ponte non dant. Pun. Jib. 
vi. cap. ao. 

H 4 
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other thorns, A road leads from the open 
country through the thicket to an area in 
the centre of it, fometimes forming a plain 
of feveral miles in circumference, in the 
middle of which is the town. Should it 
be near to mountains, a road fimilar to 
the other, communicates with them on the 
oppolke fide, the entrance to which is 
commonly defended by a fort, or a deep 
trench and bread-work. Thefe roads are 
narrow, prolonged by frequent windings, 
and interfe&ed by barriers j and, when an 
attack is apprehended, they are rendered 
impaflahle by cutting ditches and felling 
trees. By fuch frequent interruptions, 
the progrels of troops towards the town 
is neceflarily How, during which they are 
liable to be constantly annoyed by thole 
who may be concealed in the thickets 

Even 


* The following is 2 defeription of the attack 
of one of thofe places, as extracted from a letter 
of Colonel Follarton to Lord Macartney and the 

Council 
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Even the common roads through the 
j Pollams , or poffe ifions of thefe R aja hs, 
have generally impervious woods on each 

fide, 


Council at Madras, contained in his Account of mili¬ 
tary Operations in the fouthern Parts of India, in the 
Campaigns of 1782, 1783, and 1784 : 

« On our arrival before the town of Sbevigerry, 
« he (the Polygar chief) retired to the thickets, near 
“ four miles deep, in front of his Comby , which they 
“ cover and defend. He maimed the whole extent of 
“ a ftrong embankment, that feparates the wood and 
** open country; was joined by other affociated Po- 
“ lygars, and muftcred eight or nine thoufand men in 
arms. Finding that they trifled with our propofa's, 
“ the line was ordered under arms in the morning, 
« and orders were given for the attack. It com- 
«* menced by the Europeans, and four battalions of 
« Seapoys, moving againft the embankment which 
“ covers the wood. The Polygars, in fuil force, op- 
« pofed us, but our troops remained with their fire- 
« locks ihculdered, though under a heavy fire, until 
“ they approached the embankment, where they gave 
“ a general difeharge and rufhed upon the enemy. 
« By the vigour of this advance, we got pofleflion 
« of the fummit, and the Polygars took port on the 
“ verge of the adjoining wood, deputing every flep 
4£ with great lofs on both Tides, As we found the 
“ Comby could not be approached in front, we pro- 
« cceded to cut a road through impenetrable thickets 

« for 
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fide, and gateways or barriers acrofs, which, 
befides ferving as a defence, are intended 
for the purpofe of levying a duty on mer- 
chandife. 


“ for three miles, to the bafe of the hill that bounds 
t( the Comby on the weft. We continued to cut our 
** way under an unabating £re from 8000 Polygars, 
tt who conftatitly prefied upon our advanced party, 
“ rufhed upon the line of attack, piked the bullocks 
“ that were dragging the guns, and killed many of 
** our people. But. thefe attempts were repul fed by 
“ perfeverance, and before funfet we had opened a 
paflage entirely to the mountain, which is extremely 

* c high, rocky, and in many places almoft perpendicular. 
“ Having refolved to attack from this unexpected 
“ quarter, the troops undertook the fervicc and at- 
“ tained the furnmit. The Polygar parties ported to 
“ guard that eminence being routed, after much firing 
“ we defended on the other fide and flanked the 
“ Comby. The enemy, feeing us mafters of the moun- 
4 * * tain, retreated under cover of the night by paths 
u inacceffible to regular troops, and we took poflef- 
“ lion of this extraordinary reed's.” 
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SKETCH V, 

CaJ}s . 

'•jpHE Hindoos are divided into four 
cafts* or tribes, the Brahman, the 
Khatry, the Bhyfe, and the Soodera. 
Thefe calls are at prefent again divided 
into two parties, or feds, though we 
muft fuppofe them to have been originally 
united. The one is called the Vifhnou- 
Bukht, and the other the Sheevah-Bukht, 
or the followers of Viflmou, and the 
followers of Sheevah. The former diftin- 
guilh themfelves by painting the forehead 


* Diodorus Siculus erroneoufly divides the Hindoos 
into feven calls. Into this mi flake he may. have been 
led by the Chandalas, and the divifion of the Vilh- 
nou and Sheevah-Bukht, or by taking fome of the 
tribes for calls, 

with 
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with a horizontal line, and the latter with 
a perpendicular one *. 

According to the Hindoo account of the 
creation, as contained iri the facred books, 
the Vedsf, and explained in different 

Saftras, 


* Befides the four carts above mentioned, there is an 
adventitious tribe, or race of people, called in the 
Sanlkreet, Cbandulas ; and on the coart of Coroman- 
, del. Pariahs; who are employed in the meaneft offices, 
and have no reftriertions with regard to diet. Their 
number, compared with that of any other raft, is in- 
confiderable, and Items evidently to conftrt of thofe 
perfons that have been expelled their carts, which is 
j a punifliment inflidled for certain offences. Were a 
Hindoo of any of the other cafts to touch a Chandala, 
even by accident, he muff warti himfelf and change 
his raiment. He would refrain from the productions 
of the earth, if he knew that they had been cultivated 
by a Chandala. A Chanddla cannot enter a temple, 
or be pretent at any religious ceremony. He has no 
\ rank in fociety, and cannot ferve in any public em¬ 
ployment. Hence the punifhment of expulfion, which 
i is- fuppofed in its Consequences to extend even to 
another life, becomes more terrible than that of 
death. 

t t he Veds, or, as pronounced in foine parts of 
Hindoftan, Beds, and on the coart of Coromandel 
Vedams, contain all the principles of their religion,. 

laws, 
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Saftras % Brama, or God, having com¬ 
manded the world to be> created Bawaney, 
who, dancing and finging the praifes of 
the Supreme, dropped from her womb 
three eggs upon the ground, from which 
were produced three beings, Brimha, 
Vifhnou, and Sheevah. To the firft 
Brama gave the power of creating the 
things of this world; to the fecond, that 
of cherifliing ; and to the third, that of 
retraining and corre&ing them. 

Brimha created the Brahman from his 
mouth : his rank was, therefore, the moft 
eminent ; and his bufmefs, to perform the 

laws, and government, and are fuppofed to be of di¬ 
vine origin. The Tallingahs, and Malabars or Ta- 
mouls, generally change the B into V, and terminate 
the Sanfkreet words with an M. 

* Some of the Saftras are commentaries on the 
Veds, and have been written by different ancient 
Pandits. The Neetee Saftra is a fyffern of ethics. 
The Dharma Saffra treats of religious duties, &c. 

Pooran, which we often find mentioned, literally 
flgnifying ancient , is a title given to a variety of works 
which treat of their gods and heroes. 

I 
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rites of religion, and to inftrud mankind 
in their duty. 

He created the Rhatry from his arms; 
and his duty was to defend the people., to 
govern, and to command. 

He next created the Bhyfe from his 
thighs and belly ; and his bufinefs was to 
provide and to fupply by agriculture and 
traffic. 

The Soodera he created from his feet; 
and to him devolved the duty to labour, 
to ferve, and to obey. 

He then proceeded to create all other 
animate and inanimate things; and the Su¬ 
preme Being infufed into mankind the 
principles of piety, of juftice, of com pa f- 
fion, and of love; of loft, of avarice, of 
pride, and of anger; with undemanding 
and reafon, to prefide over and apply 
them. 

* Brimha having refle&ed within himfelf, 
and being infpired by the principle of 
1 wifdom , wrote rules for the promotion of 

virtue, 


misty,. 
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virtue, the retraining of vice; fixed the 
duties of tlie Brahman, the Khatry, the 
Bhyfe, and the Soodera; and calling thefe 
writings Veds, he delivered them to the 
Brahman, with power to read and to ex¬ 
plain them *. 

The Brahmans ftied no blood, and eat 
no flefh j their diet is rice and other ve- 



* “ The natural duty of the Brahman is peace, felf- 
<£ reflraint, patience, rectitude, wifdom, and learning.” 

“ The natural duties of the Khatry are bravery, 
“ glory, not to flee from the field, rectitude, gene- 
rofity, and princely condu£t.” 

“ The natural duty of the Bhyfe is to cultivate 
“ the land, to tend the cattle, to buy and fell,” 

“ The natural duty of the Soodera is fervitude.” 

“ A man being contented with his own particular 
“ lot and fituation obtaineth perfection.” 

“ A man by following the duties which are ap- 
I <c pointed by his birth, doeth no wrong.” 

{ “ A man’s own calling ought not to be forfaken.” 

Bhagvat Geeta. 

The Brahmans only may read the Veds ; the 
Khatries may hear them read; but the other calls may 
only hear the Saftras, or Commentaries on the Veds. 

f Porphyry and Clement of Alexandria, fpeaking 
of the ancient Brahmans, fay, they drank no wine, 
nor eat any animal food. 
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getables, prepared with a kind of batter 
called ghee '* ** , and with ginger and other 
ijpicesj but they confider milk as the 
pureft food, as coming from the cow, an 
animal for whofe fpecies they have a fa- 
cred veneration f. 

All the Brahmans are not priefts, yet all 
j priefts are Brahmans. Thofe who are not 
of the order of the priefts are employed 
as fecretaries and accountants in various 
civil departments; and there are inftances 


* Ghee is butter melted and refined, which, thus 
prepared, may be kept a considerable time. 

f This veneration for the ox may have been or¬ 
dained to preferve an animal from daughter that is 
of fo great utility to mankind, particularly in Hin- 
doftan, which is productive but of few horfes com¬ 
paratively with the number of its inhabitants. The 
refped which the Egyptians entertained for the fame 
animal, may have been borrowed from the Hindoos, 
or have arifen from the fame caufe, which perhaps 
alfo gave birth to the bull of Zoroafter. In the code 
of Gentoo laws, we find, “ that if any one fhall ex ad; 
“ labour from a bullock that is hungry or thirdly, or 

** oblige him to labour when fatigued, or out of fea- 
“ fon, the magiflrate fhail fine him,” 


of 
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of Brahmans being firft minifters, not 
j only to Hindoo princes, but even to Ma« 
i homedans, being preferred on account of 
their knowledge, fobriety of manners, and 
/ conftant application. None of thefe, how¬ 
ever, can be admitted into the priefthood, 
and in their appearance they are only 
diftinguilhed from the other Hindoos by 
the mark on their forehead. They like- 
wile abftain from eating any thing that 
has had life in it; and they meet with at¬ 
tention from the members of the other 
calls, though not in fo great a degree as 
the priefts. But thofe who are of the 
priefthood confine their attention to the 
performance of religious ceremonies, to 
the fervice of the temples, to ftudy, and 
to the education of youth. 

Throughout the Hindoo laws, which 
were moft. probably compofed by the Brah¬ 
mans, reigns an uncommon degree of 
partiality to their call. They claim a 
pre-eminence in rank, even to their \ 

I princes, 
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princes, or rajahs, who arc of the fecond, 
or Khatry caff. A rajah will receive, 
and tafte with refpeft, the food pre¬ 
pared by a Brahman, but a Brahman 
dare not eat of any thing that may have 
been touched by one of another caft. In 
the adminiftration of juftiee, the punifti- 
ment of a Brahman for any crime is 
milder, and in general of a lefs difgraeeful 
nature, than that of another man, for the 
fame offence; and they have defcended to 
the moft minute circumftances, in order 
to preferve that deference and refpeft 
which they have eftablifhed as their 
due. 

It is laid, in their laws, “ If a Brahman 
“ commit a crime deferving of a capital 
“ punilhment, the magiftrate Ihall, to 
“ prevent his committing a fimilar crime 
“ in future, lentence him to perpetual im- 
“ prifonment. There is no crime in the 
“ world fo great as that of murdering a 
“ Brahman; and therefore no magiftrate 

“ Ihall 
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” Ihall ever defire the death of a Brahman, 
“ or cut off one of his limbs. 

“ Whatever orders fuch Brahmans as 
“ are Pundits fliall deliver to the Ryots 
j “ from the Saftra, the Ryots fliall ao- 
( u knowledge and obey. 

“ If a Soodera give much, and fre- 
“ quent, moleftation to a Brahman, the ma- 
“ gift rate fliall inftantly put him to death. 

“ If a Brahman go to wait on a 
“ prince, the fervants and derbans fliall 
“ not obftruct his entrance, but give him 
“ a ready ad million. 

“ If a Brahman be paflenger in a boat, 
<{ he fliall not pay any thing to the water- 
“ man ; and he fliall enter and leave the 
“ boat before any other of the paflen- 
“ gers,” Sec, In fettling precedence, and 
making way on the road, ail are obliged 
to yield to the Brahmans - H . 

The 


* Diodorus Siculus, in fpeaking of the cafts 
among the Hindoos, fays, “ Primuin eft philofopho- 

I 2 
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The functions of royalty devolve with¬ 
out exception on the Khatry caft; and 
the poll'e/hons and authority of their ra¬ 
jahs are hereditary, defcending in the line 
of legitimate male primogeniture. But as 
the right of blood defcends only to this 
degree, in default thereof the prince may 
adopt any one of his kinfmen to be his 
fuccefforwho, from the time of his 
adoption, obtains the rights and the ap¬ 
pellation of his foil. 

The younger branches of the families of 
rajahs generally ferve in a military capacity, 
and have fometimes lands given them which 
they hold by a feudal tenure. 

All commercial tranfa&ions are commit¬ 
ted to the Bhyfe, or Bannian. 


* t rum qui ceteris, numero pauciores, fiiperenmnent 
“ dignitate. Hi ab omni opere immunes, Deque 
* c ferviunt cuiquam neque imperant.” 

Died- Siculus , Lib. II. cap. x. 

* Infiances of this kind frequently occur. Vizi- 
aram-rauze, the prefent rajah of Vizianagaram, 
was adopted in preference to his elder brother Sitta* * 
xamrauze. 


The 
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The Soodera cart is by far more nu¬ 
merous than all the other calls together, 
and comprifes the artifan, and the labourer 
of every kind. The mechanic* and artifans 
are again divided into as many clafles as 
there are profeffions j for the children are 
univerfally brought up to follow the bufinds 
or profeffion of the father. 

No one of any call can quit it, or be ad¬ 
mitted into another: a precilion which 
precludes error, preferibes to all their re- 
fpe&ive duties, and prevents them from in¬ 
fringing on the culioms or privileges of each 
other. 

T hough the other calls have greater li¬ 
berty with refped to diet than the Brah¬ 
mans, yet they fcrupuloully refrain from 
what is forbidden them, and will not par¬ 
take of what may have been provided by 
any of an inferior call, or different religion*. 

They 

* Were a Hindoo to break: thofe rule?, he would 
forfeit or lofc his cart'. It having been found reejuifite 

I 3 to 
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They may eat fifh and fiefli, but not of 
all kinds indifferently; and to abftain 
from them is conlidered a virtue, as may be 
olderved in, the following pahage of the 
Ileetopades ■[': 

“ Thole 


to fend Tome regiments of Seapoys from one Englifh 
fettlement to another by fea, thofe who were Hindoos 
were permitted to provide and carry with them water 
and provisions for their own particular ufe. One of 
the Blips happening to be longer in the paflage than 
the Hindoos had expe&ed, nothing remained to them, 
for feveral days before their arrival at land, but a very 
fm.dl quantity of dry rice to each daily, without water 
to drefs it, and fcarcely more than fuflicient to wet 
their mouths; yet they could not be prevailed on to 
tafle the other water or provifions that were on board, 
though almofl expiring from thirftand want of nourifh- 
liient, 

i 

t The Heetopades, Heetopadefa, or Apologues of 
Vilhnou-Sarma, an ancient Brahman, was tranflated 
from the Sanfkrit by Mr. Charles Wilkins, and pub- 
lifhcd in 1787. Mr. Wilkins fays, that the meaning 
of the word is, ufeful injlruft'mu Sir William Jones 
acquaints us, in a difeourfe to the fociety of Calcutta, 
“ That the fables of Vifhnou-Sarma, improperly called 
u the fables of Pilpay, are the mod beautiful and an- 
“ cient colle&ion of apologues in the world, and are 
M now extant under different names in various lan- 

« guages. 
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“ Thofe who have forfaken the killing 
4t of all; thofe whole houfes are a fane- 
“ tuary to all; they are in the way to 
“ heaven.’’ 

“ There is one friend. Religion, who 
“ attendeth even in death, though all 
“ other things go to- decay with the body.” 

No Hindoo of any call is allowed, by 
his religion, to tafte any intoxicating 
liquor; it is only drank by the C^handalaliSj j 
or outcafts; and the wine or liquor men¬ 
tioned by Quintus Curtius we are at a lofs 1 
to account for, unlefs it were the toddy, or 
juice of the cocoa-nut and palmyra tree* 
which, before it be fermented, is of acool- 

« guages. That they appear to have been firft tranf- 
** latcd from the banfkrit in the fixth century, by 
« Buzerchumihr, chief phyfician, and afterwards vizeer, 
« to the great Anulhirwan, king of Periia.” Mr. 
Wilkins obferves, that the Perfian verfion of Abul 
Mala NAfler Alla Muftofi, made in the 515th year of 
the Hegira, was tranftated into French with the title 
of Los cottfeils et Its jnuxtmes de Pdpa , Philojophe Indieti > 
furies divers etats de la vie \ and that this refembles the 
, original more than any other tranflation he has feen. 

I 4 ing 
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ing purgative quality, and drank on that 
account *. 

That the Hindoos retain their original 
charader and manners, notwithftandlng 
| the conqueft of their country by ftrangers, 
is owing to the ftrid: obfervance of their 
rules and cufloms, from which no hope of 
advantage or fear of puniflimeat can pof- 
fibly engage them to depart. 

* From the toddy, when fermented, an unwhole- 
fome fpirit is made, which is drank by the Chandalahs 
or Parriars, and the lower daffies of Mahomedans and 
Europeans. As it niay every where be had, and at a 
low price, it is difficult to prevent the foldiers from 
ufing it toexcefs, which greatly contributes to the ruin 
of their healths and conftitutions. 
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Devotees. 

1N every part of Hindoftan we meet with 
numbers of devotees, diftinguiflied by- 
various names, but not reftri&ed to any 
caft. They become fuch from choice, and 
every Hindoo, except the Chandalah, is at 
liberty to adopt this mode of life. 

Of all the numerous dalles of devotees, 
none are fo much refpe&ed as the Saniailies 
and Togeys. They quit their relations, 
and every concern of this life, and wander 
about the country without any fixed abode. 

It is faid, in their facred writings, “ That 
“ a Saniafly, or he who fhall devote him- 
“ felf to a folitary religious life, fhall have 

u no 
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“ no other clothing, but what may be ne- 
u ceffary to cover his nakedncfs, nor any 
“ other worldly goods but a flaff in hia 
“ hand, and a pitcher to drink out of. 
“ That he fliall always meditate on the 
“ truths contained in the facred writings, 
jj ** but never argue on them. That his food 
■ i<c fhall be confined to rice and other 
« vegetables; that he fhall eat but once 
“ a-day, and then fparingly. That lie 
“ fliall look forward with defire to the 
“ feparation of the foul from the body, 
M and be indifferent about heat, or cold, 
“ or hunger, or praife, or reproach, or 
** any thing concerning this life; and 
“ that, unlefs he ftriddy follow thefe rules, 
44 and fubdue his paffions, he will only be 
a more criminal, by embracing a ftate, the 
“ duties of which he could not perform, 
M neglcding thofe he was born to preferve.’* 

The precife diftin&ion between the 
Yogey and the Saniaffy is not known. The 

former 
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former in Sanfkrit, fignifies a devout per- 
fon; the latter, one who had entirely for- 
faken this world. It is faul in the dialogues 
between Krifhna and.Arjoon, in the Maha- 
barat, 

u Learti, fon of Pandoo, that what they 
u call Santas, or a forfaking of the world, 
u is the fame with Tog , or the pra&ice of 
“ devotion.” 

u The man who is happy in his heart, 
at reft in his mind, and enlightened with- 
“ in, is a Togey y or one devoted to God, 
“ of a godly fpirit, and obtaineth the im- 
“ material nature of Brahm the Supreme.” 


<c The man who keepeth the outward 
K accidents from entering the mind, and 
“ his eyes fixed in contemplation between 
“ his brows; who maketh the breath pafs 
“ equally through his iioftrils, who hath 
“ fet his heart upon falvation, and who is 
“ free from lull, fear, or anger, is for ever 
t£ blcfled in this life.” 
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ii He cannot be a 'fogey who in his ac« 
* 6 tions hath not abandoned all views.” 

“ The Yogey conllantly exercifeth the 
“ fpirit in private. He is of a fubdned 
“ mind, free from hope. He planteth his 
“ feat firmly on a fpot that is neither too 
“ high nor too low, and fitteth on the 
44 facred grafs that is called Koos, covered 
“ with a fkin, or cloth.—There he, whole 
“ bufmefs is the reftraining of his paflions, 
“ Ihould fit, in the exercife of devotion, 
“ for the purification of his foul, keeping 
“ his head, his neck, and his body Ready, 
“ without, motion, his eyes fixed on the 
“ point of his nofe, looking at nothing elfe 
“ around. The Yogey of a fubdued mind, 
44 thus employed, in the exercife of devo- 
“ tion, is as a lamp ftanding in a place 
“ without wind, which waveth not.” 

44 Supreme happinefs attendeth him 
“ whofe mind is thus at peace, whole car- 
“ nal affe&ions and paffions are fubdued, 
“ and who is in God and free from fin.” 

“ The 
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« The man whole mind is endued with 
« devotion, behokleth the fupreme foul 
“ in all things, and all things in the fu- 
“ preme foul.” 

“ The Togey who believeth in unity, 
“ and worffaipeth me prefent in all things, 
K dwelleth in me.” 

« This divine difcipline which is called 
« Tog, is hard to be attained by him who 
44 hath not his foul in fubjedion, but it 
44 may be acquired by him who taketh 
44 pains. 

« The Togey is more exalted than the 
“ Japdftvees , thofe zealots who harafs 
44 themfelves iri performing penances.” 

44 He is both a Togey and a Saniafy 
44 who doeth that which he hath to do in- 
“ dependent of .the fruit thereof/' 

« W° r ks are laid to be the means by 
44 which a man may acquire devotion, fo 
jj* 4 reft is called the means for him who 
44 hath attained devotion.” 


“ When 
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£t When the all-contemplative Saniafy ig 
w not engaged with obje&s of the fenfes, 
u nor in works, then he is called one who 
*•* hath attained devotion.” 

“ The foul of the conquered placid 
fpirit, is the fame in heat and in cold, in 
“ pain and in pleafure, in honour and dif- 
“ grace.” 

“ The man whofe mind i v s replete with 
<c divine wifdom and learning, who ftand- 
“ etli on the pinnacle, and hath fubdued 
“ his paffions, is faid to be devout 

It is not improbable that fome of the 
paflages in the facred writings which were 
enigmatical, being underftood literally by 
the ignorant, have given rife to thofe ex¬ 
travagant penances, with which fome of 
the devotees torture themfelves. In one 
of the above quotations they feem even to 

* Bhagvat Geeta. The above quotations, as well 
as others, are not taken in the exact order in which 
they follow in the work, but are feledled from different 
parts, as they fuited the lubjedt treated of. 


be 
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be condemned; the Yogey being laid to 
be more exalted than the Tapafivee, &c. 
I faw one of the latter, who having made 
a vow to keep his arms conftani ly extend¬ 
ed over his head, with his hands clafped 
together, they were become withered and 
immoveable. Not long ago, one of them, 
fiiiifhed meafuring the diftance between 
Benares and Juggernaut with his body, by 
alternately ftretching bimfelf upon the 
ground and riling; which, if he performed 
it as faithfully as he pretended, mud have 
taken l'orne years to accomplifh. Some 
make vows to keep their arms crofted over 
their breads for the reft of their days, 
others to keep their hands for ever fhut, 
and their nails are fometimes feen growing 
through the back of their hand ; fome are 
chained to a particular fpot, and others never 
lie down, but lleep leaning againft a tree 

There 


* Philofiphes eorum quos Gymnofophijlas vacant, ab 
txartu ad occajum per/iare cantusntts folem immobilibu; 

eculis. 
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There are frequent inftances of devotees 
anti penitents throwing therafelves under 
the wheels of the chariots * * of Sheevah or 
Viflh'nou, when the idol is drawn out to 
celebrate the feaft of a temple, and being 
thereby crufhed to death: and not long 
fince we faw an account of the aged father 
of a numerous offspring, who devoted 
Imnfelf to the flames to appeafe the wrath of 
a divinity, who, as he imagined, had for 
feme time paft aflli&ed his family and 
neighbours with a mortal epidemical dif- 
eafe. 

The Pandarams on the coafl; of Coro¬ 
mandel are followers of Sheevah ; they mb 
their faces and bodies with the allies of 
| burnt cow-dung, and go about the towns 
and villages fmging the praifes of their God. 

eculit, ferventibus armis iota die aiternis pedibus injijlere. 
Plin. lib. vii, cap. 2. 

* Thefe chariots are more properly great moveable 
towers, which require fome hundreds of men to draw 
them. 


The 
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The Car y-patry-pa n dara m s, are a fet of 
religious perfons, who make a vow never 
to fpeak; they go to the doors of houfes 
and demand charity by ftriking their hands 
together. They take nothing but rice, 
which is given them ready prepared, and, 
if it be fufficient to fatisfy their hunger, 
they pafs the reft cf the day fitting in the 
fhade, and fcarcely looking at any object 
that may come before them. 

T lie Fadinums go about begging, and 


finging the hiftory of the different incar- 


) nations of Vifhnou. They beat a kind of 
tabor j and have hollow brafs rings round 
their ankles, which, being filled with fmall 
pebbles, make a conliderable noife as they 
walk along. 

The ancients knew that there were dif¬ 
ferent claffes of devotees amongft the Hin¬ 
doos ; Strabo fpeaks of three, one that 
lived in the forefts and among the moun¬ 
tains, one that went naked, and a third, 

' lefs rigid, who frequented the towns and 
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villages; but he, as well as others, fre- 
j quently confound them with the Brahmans, 
Thofe who came to the camp of Alexander 
were evidently not Brahmans, but feme of 
thefe devotees. Caljmus, who burnt him- 
lelf in the prefence of Alexander and his 
officers, is faid to have gone naked ; but 
the Brahmans neither go naked, nor com-* 
mit any of thofe ads of extravagance. 
Their fives are uniformly and indolently 
decent, and they give themfelves up more 
or lefs to fludy, according to their genius 
or character. 
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S K E T C H VII. 

Religion of the Hindoos . 

■yyrHATEVER opinion may be formed 
of the Hindoo religion itfelf, we 

j 

! cannot deny its profeflbrs the merit of hav- 

I ing adhered to it with a coriitancy unequal¬ 
led in the hiftory of any other. The num¬ 
ber of thofe who have been induced or 
compelled to quit their do&rines, not- 
withftanding the long period of their fub- 
je&ion, and the perfections they have 
undergone, is too inconfiderable to bear any 
proportion to the number of thofe who 
have adhered to them. 

It is a circumftance very lingular, and 
merits particular attention, that, contrary 
to the pradice of every other religious 

K 2 fociety. 
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fociety, the Hindoos, far from disturbing 
thofe who are of a different faith, by en¬ 
deavours to convert them, cannot even 
admit any profelytes; and that, notwith¬ 
standing the excluiion of others, and 
though tenacious of their own doctrines, 
they neither bate nor defpife, nor pity, 
fuch as are of a different belief, nor do they 
•dunk them lefs favoured by the Supreme 
Being than thernfelves. They lay, that 
if the Author of the univerfe preferred one 
religion to another, that only could prevail 
which he approved; becaufe to fuppofe 
fuch preference, while we fee fo many dif¬ 
ferent religions, wmuld be the height of 
impiety, as it would be fuppofing injuflice 
towards thofe that he left ignorant of his 
will; and they therefore conclude, that 
every religion is peculiarly adapted to the 
country and people where it is pradtifed, 
and that all, in their original purity, are 
equally acceptable to God, 


In 
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The Brahmans *, who tranflated from 
the Sanfkrit language the laws and cuftoms 
of the Hindoos, fay in. the preliminary 
difcourfe prefixed to their work j 

“ From men of enlightened underftand- 
“ ings and found judgment, who, in their 
** refearches after truth, have fwept away 
“ from their hearts malice and oppofition, 
** it is not concealed that the diverfities of 
** belief, which are caufes of enmity and 
“ envy to the ignorant, are in fad a de- 
monftration of the power of the Supreme 
“ Being.” 

“ The truly intelligent well know, that 
“ the difference and variety of created 
« things, and the contrarieties of conftitu- 
“ tions, are types of bis wonderful attri- 
“ butes, whofe complete power formed all 
“ things in the animal, vegetable, and ma- 
« terial world, whofe benevolence feleded 
w man to have dominion and authority over 

* See Sketch II. p. 66. 
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w the reft j who, having bellowed on him 
** judgment and underftanding, gave him 
“ fuprcmaey over the corners of the world ; 
“ who, having put into his hands the con- 
“ trol and difpofal of all things, appointed 
44 to each tribe its own religion j and who 
“ inflituted a variety of caffs, and a mul- 
' u tiplicity of different cufloms, but views 
j “ with pleafure in every place the mode of 
“ worfhip particularly appointed to it; he 
44 is with the attendants upon the mofque, 
“ in counting the facred beads j and he i$ 
41 in the temple with the Hindoos, at the 
44 adoration of the idols.’' 

However the intention of thofe idols may 
have been corrupted in a long courfe of 
practice by the ignorant multitude of artful 
i priefls, they, as well as their various deities, 
idem evidently to have been only defigned 
to flaew the attributes of a Being of whom 
we cannot form any precife or fimple idea, 
[and who cannot be reprefented under any 
particular fhape; neither have they any 


image 
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image of Brama*, or God, who they 
fometimes call the Principle of Truth , the 
Spirit of Wifdom , the Supreme Being , and 
epithets of the fame kind, expreffive of I113 
goodnefs and power. They fay, “ that 
“ the mind may form fome conception of 
“ his attributes, when brought feparately 
“ before it j but who can grafp the whole 
“ within the limited circle of human 
“ ideas ? ” ' 

Bernier, who was an attentive traveller, j 
a faithful narrator, and who, if we make j 
allowances for the prejudices of the age in 
which he lived, may be confidertd as a 
judicious obferver, gives the following ac¬ 
count of a converiation he had with fome 
of the principal pundits at Benares, upon 
the fubjedt of the worfhip of idols amongft 
the Hindoos. 

“ Lorlque je defcendis le long du Gange, 

“ et que je paffai par Benares, j’allai trouver 



* See Sketch V. p. r 09. 
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“ le chef cle Pundets qui fait la fa detneure 
“ ordinaire. Ceft un religieux tellement 
“ renomme pour fon favoir, que Chah 
“ Jchan *, tant pour fa fcience que pour 
“ cornplaire aux Rajas, lui fit penfion de 
u deux mills roupies. CTetoit un gros 
homine, tres bien fait, et qu’on re- 
gardoit avec plaiiir : pour tout vdtement. 
“ il n’avoit qu’utle efpece d echarpe 
“ blanche de foye, qui etoit liee a Pentour 
“ de fa 'ceinture, et qui pendoit jufqu’a 
“ mi-jambe, avec un autre echarpe rouge, 
“ de Ibye, ailez large, qifil avoit fur fes 
“ epaules comme un petit manteau. Je 
“ l’avois vu plufieurs fois a Ddhi dans 
4,4 cette pofture, devant le Roi, dans I’Af- 
u ' femblee de tons les Omrahs, et marcher 
“ par les rues tantot a pied tantot en Palcky. 
“ Jc l'avois auffi vu, et j’avois converfe 
41 plufieurs fois avec lui, parceque pen- 
dant un an il s’etoit toujours trouve a 

* T he lather of Aurengzebe: his name is generally 
written by the Englilh, Shaw Jchani 

(< 
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lc notre conference devant mon Agah, a 
“ qui il faifoit la cour, a fin qu’il lui fit 
“ redonner fa penfion, qu* Aurengzebe, 

“ parvenu a l’Empire, lui avoit ote'e, pour 
“ paroitre grand Mufulman. Dans la 
“ vifite que je lui rendis a Benares, il me 
“ fit cent carefies, et me donna meme la 
“ collation dans la Bibliotheque de fon. 

“ Univerfite avec le fix plus fameux Pun- 
“ dets de la ville. Quand je me vis en fi 
“ bonne compagnie, je lcs priai tous, de 
“ me dire leur fentiment fur Padoration de 
“ Ieurs Idoles; car je leur difois que je 
“ rn’en allois des Indes extremement fcan- 
“ dalife de ce cote la, et leur reprochois 
“ que c’e'toit une chofe contre toute forte 
“ de raifon et tout a fait indigne de gens 
“ 1avans et Philofophes comrae eux:’* 

“ Nous avons veritablement, me dirent 
“ ils, dans nos temples, quantite de fta- l 
“ tues diverfes, com me celle de: Brahma*, \ 

* This is probably a miftake of Bernier, as the 
Hindoos have no llatue of Bramu, who is God, the 
Supreme Being. 


" Mahadeu, 
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11 Mahadeu, Genicb, et Gavani *, qili 
“ font des principaux et des plus parfaits 
M Deutas, et meme de quantite d’autres 
u de tnoindre perfection, auxquelles nous 
u rendons beaucoup d’honneur, nous nous 
M profternons devant elles, et leur prefen- 
“ tons des deurs, du ris, des huiles, de 
“ fenteurs, du fafran et autres chofes fern- 
“ blables avec beaucoup de ceremonie; 

* neantmoins, nous ne croyons point que 
** ce ftatues folent ou Brahma meme, ou 
“ Beclien f Jui meme, et ainfi des autres, 
a mais feulement leurs images et reprei'en- 
. tations, et nous ne leur rendons ces lion- 
u neurs qu’a caufe de ce qu’dles rep re- 
“ fentent; elles font dans nos Deuras §, 
u a fm qu’ il y ait quelque chofe devant les 
“ yeux qui arrete l’efprit; et quand nous 
“ prions, ce n’eft pas la ftatue que nous 
“ prions, mais celui qui eft reprefente par 
la ftatue: au refte nous reconnoiflons que 

* Frobably, Bawany. f Vifhen, or Viihnou. 

§ Dewuls, or temples, 

“ deft 
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“ c’eft Dieu qui eft le maitre abfolu et le 
“ feul Tout-puiffant.” 

The vulgar, whofe underftandings are 
only exerdl'ed by the ufual occupations and 
occurrences in their particular fphere of 
life, and the feeble or ignorant amongft the 
higher ranks of mankind, inftead of going 1 
into fpeculative reflections, naturally fix i 
their attention on the external objeCt that 
is prefented to them, which, aided with a j 
little art, gradually leads them into a fuper- 
ftitious veneration of things, to which an 
inquiring and thinking mind eafily under- 
Hands that none is due. Nor need we go j 
to Hindoftan for inftances of the truth of ( 
this affertion. 

If we, therefore, abftrad our minds from t 

j 

the abufes, and inquire into the fpirit, of 
the Hindoo religion, we fhall find that it 
inculcates the belief in one God only, with- ' 
out beginning and without end ; nor can 
any thing be more fublime than their idea j 
of the Supreme Being. As a proof of this, 

1 ihall 
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I fhall quote fome ftanzas from the hymfi 
to Narrayna, or the Spirit of God, taken, a 3 
Sir William Jones informs us, from the 
writings of their ancient authors. 

Spirit of Spirits, who, through ev’ry part 
Of fpace expanded, and of endlefs time, 

Beyond the reach of lab’ring thought i'ublime, 
Badft uproar into beauteous order ftart ; 

Before heav’n was, thou art. 

Ere fphcres beneath us roll’d, or fpheres above. 

Ere earth in firmamental aether hung, 

Thou fat’ll alone, till, through thy myftic love. 
Things ur.exifting to exillence fprung. 

And grateful defcant fung. 

Omnifcient Spirit, whofe all-ruling pow'r 
Bids from each fenfe bright emanations beam 3 
Glows in the rainbow, fparkles in the flrearn. 
Smiles in the bud, and glillens in the flow’r 
That crowns each vernal bow’r ; 

Sighs in the gale, and warbles in the throat 
Of every bird that hails the bloomy fpring. 

Or tells his love in many a liquid note, 

Whilft envious artifts touch the rival firing, 

Till rocks and forefts ring 

Breathes in rich fragrance from the Sandal grove. 
Or where the precious mufk-deer playful rove j 

In 


In dulcet juice, from cluft’ring fruit diftils, 

And burns falubrious in the taftef'ul clove; 

Soft banks and verd’rous hills 
T'liy prefent influence fills; 

In air, in floods, in caverns, woods, and plains. 
Thy will infpirits all, thy fovereign Maya reigns. 

Blue cryftal vault, and elemental fires. 

That in th’ sethereal fluid blaze and bieathe ; 

Thou, tolling main, whofe fnaicy branches wreathe 
This pen file orb with intertwifting gyres j 
Mountains, whofe lofty fpires, 

Prefumptuous, rear their fummits to the (kies. 

And blend their etn'rald hue with fapphire light; 
Smooth meads and lawns, that glow with varying dyes 
Of dew-befpanglcd leaves and blofloms bright, 
Hence ! vanifh from my fight 
Delufive pictures ! unfubftantial fhows ! 

My foul abforb’d one only Being knows. 

Of all perceptions one abundant fource. 

Whence ev’ry objedf, ev’ry moment flows : 

Suns hence derive their force, 

Hence planets learn their courfej 

But funs and fading worlds I view no more j 

God only I perceive j God only I adore. 

Brimha, Vifhnou, and Sheevah, are un¬ 
doubtedly only emblems of the power, 
the goodnels, and juftice of the Supreme 

Being, 
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Being, and are fometimes called the three 
united in one. 

In the dialogues between Krifhna and 
Arjoon, Krifhna fays; “ I am the creator 
4i of all things, and all things proceed 
“ from me. Thofe who are endued with 
* l fpiritual wifdom know this, and worlhip 
“ me.” 

“ I am the foul, which is in the bodies 
“ of all things. I am the beginning and 
“ the end. I am time j I am all-grafping 
“ death ; and I am the refurre&ion. I 
“ am the feed of ail things in nature, 

<c and there is not any thing animate or 
“ inanimate without me. 

** I am the myftic figure Oom the 
“ Reek, the Sam, and the Yayoor Veds. 


* Oom is laid to be a myftic word, or emblem, to 
fignify the Deity, and to be compofed of Sanskrit 
roots, or letters j the firftof which ftands for Creator j 
the fecond, Preferver; and the third, Deftroyer. It 
is forbidden to be pronounced, except with extreme 
reverence, Wilkins, 

“ I am 
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«* I am the witnefs, the comforter, the 
“ afylum, the friend. I am generation, 
** and diflblution: in me all things are re- 
“ pofited. 

“ The whole univerfe was fpread abroad 
u by me. 

“ The foolifh are unacquainted with my 
a fupreme and divine nature. They are 
“ of vain hope, of vain endeavours, and 
“ void of reafon; whilft thofe of true 
tl wifdom ferve me in their hearts, undi- 
“ veiled by other gods. 

“ Thofe who worfhip other gods, wor- 
“ {hip me. I am in the facrifice, in the 
“ fpices, in the invocation, in the fire, and 
“ in the viaim.” 

Arjoon fays in reply: “ Thou art the 
“ prime Creator—Eternal God! Thou art 
“ the Supreme ! By thee the univerfe was 
** fpread abroad! Thou art Vayoo, the 
“ god of the winds j Agnee, the god of 
“ fire ; Varoon, the god of the oceans, 
“ &c. 


“ Reverence 
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“ Reverence be unto thee ; again and 
** again reverence, O thou, who art all in 
** all! Great is thy power, and great thy 
u glory ! Thou art the father of all things; 
“ wherefore I bow down, and with my 
“ body proftrate on the ground, crave thy 
“ mercy. Lord, worthy to be adored ! 
M bear with me as a father with a fon; a 
“ friend with a friend j a lover with the 
“ beloved.” 

In fpeaking of ferving the Deity, Krifhna 
fays: 

“ They who delighting in the welfare 
“ of all nature, ferve me in my incor- 
“ ruptible, ineffable, and invifible form ; 
“ omnipotent, incomprehenfible, Handing 
“ on high, fixed, and immoveable, with 
“ fubdued paflions, and who are the fame 
“ in all things, fhall come unto me. 

“ Thofe whofe minds are attached to 
“ my invifible nature, have the greater 
“ labour, becaufe an invifible path is dif- 
s< ficult to corporeal beings. Place thy 

“ heart 
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** heart on me, and penetrate me with thy 
“ underftatvdihg, and thou fhalt hereaftef 
“ eilter unto me. But if thou ihouldft 
be unable at once ftedfaftly to fix thy 
“ mind on me, endeavour to find me by 
“ means of conftant pradice. 

u hie, my fervant, is dear to me, who 
u is free from enmity ; merciful, and ex- 
“ erapt from pride and felfifhnefs; who 
w is the fame in pain and in pleafure; 
“ patient of wrongs; contented $ and 


“ whofe mind is fixed on me alone. 

** He is my beloved, of whom man* 
kind is not afraid, and who is not afraid 
“ mankind; who is unfolicitous about 
“ events; to whom praife and blame are 
“ as one; who is of little fpeech ; who is 
“ pleafed with whatever Cometh to pafs ; 
“ who has no particular home, and is of 
“ a fteady mind.” 

In treating of good works, he fays : 

“ Both the defertion and pradice of 
u works, are the means of happinefs; 

L “ But 
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“ But of the two, the practice is to be 
“ diftinguifhed above the defertion. 

« The man, who, performing the duties 
« of life, and quitting all intereft in them, 

“ placeth them upon Brahm, the Cupreine, 

** is not tainted with fin, but remaineth like 
“ the leaf of the lotus unaffedted by the 
“ waters. 

« Let not the motive be in the event f 

be not one of thofe, whofe motive for 
« adtion is in the hope of reward. 

« Let not thy life he fpent in inadtion : 

« perform thy duty, and abandon all 
« thoughts of the confequence. The 
“ miferable and unhappy are fo about the 
« event of things; but men, who are 
« endued with true wifdom, are unmind- 
“ ful of them.” 

Notwithftanding that the Hindoos are 
feparated into the Vifhnou Bukht and 
Sheevah Bukht, and that a variety of 
fedts are to be found over the whole pen- 

infula, the chief articles of their religion 

“ are 


are uniform. All believe in Brama, or 
the Supreme Being; in the immortality of 
I the foul; in a future ftate of rewards and 
punifhmerits ; in the dodrine of the me- 
tempfychofis j and all acknowledge the 
Veds as containing the principles of their 
laws and religion. Nor ought we to 
wonder at the fchifms that have arifen in 
fuch a vaft fpace of time, but rather be 
furprifed, that they have been fo mild in 
\ their confequences ; efpecially when we 
refled on the numbers that arofe amongft 
j | ourfelves, and the dreadful effeds they 
) produced in a period fo much Ihorter. 

Their rules of morality are mod bene¬ 
volent ; and hofpitality and charity are not 
only ftrongly inculcated, but I believe no 
where more univerfally pradifed than 

^ l -— - . •• , i'i ■ ^ ' ml,' I n'li'ii'iV • •> * 

amongft the Hindoos. 

“ Hofpitality is commanded to be exer- 
“ cifed even towards an enemy, when he 
“ cometh into thine houfe: the tree doth 

L 2 « 
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not withdraw its (hade eyen from the 
“ wood-cutter. 

u Good men extend their charity unto 
tc the vileft animals. The moon doth not 
“ withhold her light even from the cot- 
“ tage of the Chandala *• 

“ this one of us, or is he a ftranger? 
“ —Such is the reafoning of the ungene- 
j “ r °tis: but to thofe, by whom liberality 
“ is pradifed, the whole world is but as 

one family. 1 ' 



* Outcaft. 






sketch viii. 

Mythology of the Hindoos . 

j^Otwithftanding what has been faid 
in the foregoing Sketch, it muft be 
owned, that the people in general be¬ 
lieve in the exiftence of inferior deities, 
which, like the divinities of the Greeks 
and Romans, are reprefented under differ¬ 
ent forms, and with fymbols exprefling 
their different qualities and attributes. 

Bewaney, as the mother of the gods, is 
held in high veneration, but the other 
goddeffes are always reprefented as the 
fubordinate powers of their refpe&ive lords. 

Brimha is faid, in Sanfkrit, to mean 
the wifdom of God. On his head is a 


crown. 
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crown. He is reprefented with four hands: 
m one he holds a fceptre; in another the 
veds*; in a third a ring, or circle, as an 
emblem of eternity; and the fourth is 
empty, being ready to aflift and protett 
his works. Near his image is the hanfe, 
or flamingo, on which he is fuppofed to 
perforin his journies. 

His goddefs Serafwaty is the patronefs 
of imagination and invention, of harmony 
and eloquence. She is ufually reprefented 
with a mufical inftrument in her hand; 
and is fuppofed to have invented the Deva- 
nagry letters, and the Sanlkrit language, 
in which the divine laws were conveyed tf> 
mankind. 

“ Sweet grace of Brimha’s bed ! 

Thou, when thy glorious lord 
Bade airy nothing breathe and blcfs his pow’r, 

Sat’ft with illumin'd head. 

And, in fublime accord. 

Seven fprightly notes to hail th’ aufpicious hour, 

Led’ft from their fecret bow’r : 


* See Sketch V. p. m. 


They 
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They drank the air; they came <H 

With many a fparkling glance. 

And knit the mazy dance,* 

Like yon bright orbs, that gird the folar flame, 

Now parted, now combin’d, 

Clear as thy fpecch, and various as thy mind. 

Young paflions, at the found. 

In (hadowy forms arofe. 

O’er hearts, yet uncreated, fure to reign : 

Joy, that o’erleaps all bounds. 

Grief, that in filence grows, 

Hope, that with honey blends the cup of pain. 

Pale fear, and ftern difdain, 

Grim wrath’s avenging band. 

Love, nurs’d in dimple Imoath, 

That ev’ry pang can footh. 

Thee, her great parent owns. 

All ruling eloquencej 

That, like full Ganga, pours her ftream divine, 
Alarming ftates and thrones: 

To fix the flying fenfe 
Of words, thy daughters, by the varied line, 

( Stupendous art!) was thine; 

Thine, with the pointed reed *, 

To give primeval truth 
Th’ unfading bloom of youth. 

And 


* The pen employed by the Hindoos to write on 
paper is a fmall reed. To write on leaves, which is 
the ufual method, they employ a pointed iron inftru- 

L 4 ment. 
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4nd paint on deathlefs leaves high virtue’s meed j 
Fair Scipjnce, heav’n-born child. 

And playful Fancy on thy bofom fmil’d. 

Who bids the fretted vene 
Start from his deep repofe. 

And wakes to melody the quiv’rlng frame ? 

What youth, with godlike mien. 

O’er his bright {boulder throws 
The verdant gourd that fwells with flruggling flame : 
Nared * *, immortal name ! 

He, like his potent fire, 

Creative fpreads around 
The mighty world of found. 

And calls from fpeaking wood ethereal fire j 
While to th’ accordant firings 
Of boundlefs heav’ns, and neav’nly deeds, he lings. 


mcnt, with which, properly fpeaking, they engrave; 

the leaves are generally of the palm-tree* they are cut 

into long regular ftripes, about an inch broad ; being 
of a thick fubftance, and fmooth hard furface, they 
may be kept for almoft any fpace of time, and the 
letters have the advantage of not being liable to be 
effaced 0 / grow fainter. Their books confift of a 
number of thofe leaves, which by a hole pierced at one 
end are tied loofely together. After the writing is 
finifhed, they fometimes rub the leaves with a black 
powder, which filling up the incifures, renders the 
letters more confpicuous, 

• Nared is the fuppofed fon of Brimha, and was 
inventor of the Venc, a fretted inftrument fupported by 
two gourds, 

But 


1 
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But look ! the jocund hours 
A lovelier fcene difplay, 

Young Hindol fportive in his golden fwing, 

High canopied with flow’rs; 

While Ragnies ever gay 
Tofs the light cordage, and in cadence fing 
The 1’weet return of fpring,” 

In the argument to this poem, we are 
told, that every name, allufion, or epithet, 
is taken from approved treatifes. It is ad- 
drefled to Serafwaty, as goddefs of har¬ 
mony: the mufical modes are deified, and 
an original rag, or god of the mode, is 
fuppofed to prelide over each of the fix 
feafons* j each rag is attended by five 


* It muft be here obferved, that there are fix fea- 
fons in India : 

Seefar, the dewy feafon. 

Heemat, the cold feafon. 

Vafant, mild feafon, or fpring. 

Greefshma, hot feafon, 

Varfa, the rainy feafon. 

Sarat, breaking, or the breaking up, or end of the 
rajns. 

See Wilkins. 

ragnies, 
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ragnies, or nymphs of harmony ; each has 
eight foils, or genii t of the fame divine art j 
and to each rag and his family is appro¬ 
priated a diftindt feafon, in which alone his 
melody can be fung or played at prefcribed 
hours of the day and night. The mode 
of DeipcCy or Cupid the itiflcimer, is fup- 
pofed to be loft ; and a tradition is current 
in Hindoftan, that a musician who at¬ 
tempted to reftore it was confumed by fire 
from heaven. 

«* Ah I where has Deipec veil’d 
His flame-encircled head ? 

Where flow his lays, too fweet for mortal ears ? 

O lofs how long bewail’d f 
Is yellow Camod fled ? 

But, earth-born artift, hold ! 

If e’er thy foarjng lyre 
To Deipcc’s notes afpire. 

Thy firings, thy bow’r, thy bread, with rapture bold. 

Red light’ning ihall con fume ; 

Nor can thy fweetefl long avert the doom,” 

The laft couplet of the poem alludes to 
the celebrated place of pilgrimage, at the 
confluence of the Ganga and Yanina y which 

the 
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the Serafwaty, another facred river, is iup- 
pofed to join under ground, 

« Thefe are thy wondrous arts. 

Queen of the flowing fpeecb, 

Thence Serafwaty nam’d, and V any bright! 

Oh ! joy of mortal hearts. 

Thy myftic wifdom teach ; 

Expand thy leaves, and, with ethereal light, 

Spangle the veil of night. 

If Lepit pleafe thee more. 

Or Brahmy, awful name 1 
Dread Brahmy’s aid we claim. 

And thirft, Vacdevy, for thy balmy lore. 

Drawn from that rubied cave, 

Where meek-ey’d pilgrims hail the triple wave. 

In the temples of Vifhnou this god is 
generally worihipped under the form of a 
human figure, having a circle of heads, 
and four hands, as emblems of an ait-ieeing 
and all-provident being. The figure of the 
garoora, a bird f, on which he isfuppofed 


* See Sketch V. p. 109. 
t This facred bird is a large brown kite, with a 
white head. The Brahmans at fome of the temples of 
Vilhnou, aocuftom birds of that fpecies that may be 
in the neighbourhood, to come at ftated times to be fed, 
and call them by (hiking a brafs plate. 

*3 
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to ride, is frequently to be found imme¬ 
diately in front of his image, and forne- 
times fitting on a ferpent with feveral 
heads. They relate many different incar¬ 
nations of Viffmou. One of his names* 
in his preferving quality, is Hary. 

44 Nearly oppofite to Sultan-gunge, a 
44 confiderable town in the province of 
44 Bahar, there ftandsS a rock of granite, 
44 forming a finall ifland in tlie midft of 
41 the Ganges, known to Europeans by 
44 the name of the rock of yebanguecry y 
44 which is highly worthy the traveller’s 
44 notice for a vaft number of images carv- 
44 ed in relief upon every part of its fur- 
4C face. Amongft thefe there is Hary, of 
11 a gigantic lize, recumbent upon a coiled 
44 ferpent, whofe heads, which are nu»» 
44 merous, the artift has contrived to fpread 
44 into a kind of canopy over the fleeping 
44 god, and from each of its mouths iflues a 
44 forked tongue, feeming to threaten death 

<( to 


a to any whom raJfhnefs might prompt to 
“ difturbhim. The whole figure lies al- 
“ inoft detached from the block on which 
“ it is hewn; is finely imagined, and ex> 
“ ecuted with great fkill. The Hindoos 
“ are taught to believe, that at the end of 
“ every kalpa t or creation, all things are 
“ abforbed in the deity, and that in the 
“ interval to another creation, he repofeth 
“ himlelf on the ferpent Se/ba t duration, 
“ and who is alfo called Atlanta^ or end- 
“ Ids*” 

Lechemy is the confort of Vifhnou, 
and is the goddefs of abundance and pro- 
fperity. 

Sheevah is reprefented under different 
human forms, and has a variety of names, 
but is generally called Sheevah and Maha- 
deg. 


* Note of Mr. Wilkins to bis translation of the 
Hcctopades. 

Facing 
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Facing the image is that of an ox m a 
fuppliant pofture; it being fuppofed, that 
this animal was fele&ed by him as his 
favourite conveyance. 

In his deftroytng quality he appears as a 
fierce man, with a fnake turned round his 
neck. 

He is alfo called the god of good and evil 
fortune; and as fuch is reprefented with 

a crefcent in front of hiscrowri.- tt May 

u on whofe diadem is a crefcent, caufe 
<t prolperity to the people of the earth • 

One of the names of his goddefs is Cow¬ 
ry; who is alfo called Kaly, from kala, 
time ; which by the Hindoo poets is always 
perfoniiied, and made the agent of de- 
fhudion. 

Varoona is the god of the leas and w a¬ 
ters, and is fometimes reprefented as riding 
on a crocodile. 


* Heetopades. 


Vayoo 
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Vayoo is the god of the winds, and 
rides on an antelope, with a fabre in his 
right hand. 

Agnee is the god of fire, has four arms, 
and rides on a ram. 

The earth is perfonified by the goddefs 
Vafoodha, who, in a verfe of the Heeto- 
pades, is called Soerabhy, or the cow of 
plenty. 

Nature is reprefented as a beautiful young 
woman, called Prakreety. 

The fun has feveral names and epithets. 
He is fometimes called Sour and Shan, and 
king of the Bars and planets. In the tem¬ 
ple of Bis Eilhuar at Benares, there is an 
ancient piece of fculpture well executed, 
reprefenting this god fitting in a car, drawn 
by a horfe with twelve heads, alluding to 
the twelve hgns of the Zodiac *. But the 
horfe in general is represented with only 
feven heads. 


* Mr. Fofter* 


The 
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The name of his goddefs is Sangia, and 
is fuppofed to be the mother of the river 
Jumna. 

Chandara, or the moon, is alfo repre- 
fented iitting in a car, but drawn by ante¬ 
lopes, and holding a rabbit in the right 
hand. 

Vreehalpaty is the god of fcience and 
learning; and his attendants, the Veedyad- 
hares, or literally, profelfors of fcience, 
are beautiful young nymphs. 

Ganes is the god ol policy and prudence, 
and is worfhipped before any enterprize. 

Veekrama is the god of vidory. It is 
laid to have been the cuftorn to lacrifice a 
horfe to him, by letting him loofe in a 
fored, and not again employing him. 

Fame has feveral names, and is repre¬ 
sented as a ferpent with a variety of 
tongues. 

Darma Deva is the god of virtue, and 
is fometimes reprefented by the figure of a 
white bull. 


Virfavana 
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Virfavana is the god of riches, and is 
reprefented as a man riding on a white 
horfe. He is likewile called Cobhair. 

Dhan-wantary is the god of medicine. 

“ When life hath taken its departure, 
“ though Dhan- wantary were thy phy- 
“ fician, what could he do * ?” 

Yam Rajah, or Darham Rajah, feems to 
hold the lame offices with the Hindoos, 
that Pluto and Minos held with the Greeks. 
He is judge of the dead, and ruler of the 
infernal regions. He has a feeptre in his 
hand, and rides on a buffalo. He was 
begot by Sour, or the fun, on a daughter of 
Bifoo-karma, great architect of the heaven¬ 
ly manfions, and patron of artificers. 

Darham Rajah’s affiftants are Chiter and 
Gopt. The former has the care of report¬ 
ing the good, the latter, the bad a&ions 
of mankind. And that thefe may be ex¬ 
actly known, two genii attend as fpies on 




Heetopades. 
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every one of the human race; the fpy of 
Chi ter on the right, and that of Gopt on 
the left. As foon as any man dies, the 
jambouts, or meffengcrs of death, convey 
his foul to Barham’s tribunal, where his 
adions are proclaimed, and fentence im¬ 
mediately palled upon him. The fouls of 
the wicked, after being confined in Na- 
rekha*, an ^ punilhed according to their 
offences, are lent back to the world to 
animate other bodies of men or beafts, ac¬ 
cording to their adions and inclinations. 
Thofe, whole condud has been checkered 
with good and bad, likewife appear again 
on the ftage of life: and thofe trials, 
punilhments, and tranfinigratiens continue 
to be repeated, until they be correded of 
every difpofition to vice. But the Hindoos 
fhudder at the idea of eternal punilhment, 
as being wholly incompatible with the jus¬ 
tice and goodnefs of God. 


* The name given to the infernal regions, which 
are divided into a variety of places, adapted to the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of punilhmeat. 


Barham 
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Darham Rajah has no power over the 
fouls of tliofe holy men, whole lives are 
fpent in piety and benevolence, unbiaffed 
by the hope of reward, or the dread of 
punishment. Thefe are conveyed by the 
genii to the upper regions of happincfs, 
and are afterwards admitted to Pvdoukt, the 
fupreme blifs, or abforption in the univer- 
fal fpirit. 

In their mythology there are feveral ac¬ 
counts of Kriflien and the nine Gopia, 
which correfpond with Apollo and the 
Mufes of the Greeks. He is reprefented 
as a young man, and fometimes as play¬ 
ing on a Mourley or flute. He is like- 
wife called Mohun, or the beloved ; Mse- 
noher, or the heart-catcher j Birge-rajah, 
Birge-put, and Birge-nat, from the coun¬ 
try of Birge, near Matra, where he lived 
many years, and which was famous for the 
beauty of its women, moft of whom were 
fuppofed to have partaken of his em¬ 
braces., 

M 2 
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The god of love has many epithets, de- 
fcriptive of his powers, but the ufual one 
is Kama-deva, or, literally, the god of 
defire. 

In the argument of a liymn to this 
deity, publifhed at Calcutta, Sir William 
Jones informs us, “ that according to the 
“ Hindoo mythology, he was the fon oi 
« Maya, or the general attra&ing power; 
“ that he was married to Retty, or affec- 
« tion; and that his bofom friend is Vaf- 
« fant, or the fpring: that he is repre- 
« fented as a beautiful youth, fometimes 
«* converfing with his mother, or confort, 
in the midft of his gardens and tem- 
« pies; fometimes riding by moon-light 
« on a parrot, and attended by dancing 
« girls, or nymphs, the foremoft of whom 
« bears his colours, which are a fhh on a 
“ red ground : that bis favourite place of 
« retort is a large trad of country round 
« Agra, and principally the plain of Ma- 
“ tra, where Krifhen alfo and the nine 

“ Gopia 

y 
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Gopia ufually fpend the night with mu- 
fic anti dance : that his bow is of fugar- 
cane, or flowers; the firing, of bees ; 
and that his five arrows are each pointed 
with an Indian blofTom, of a heating 
quality.” Many of his names are 
mentioned in the hymn. 

“ What potent god from Agra’s orient bow’rs 
Floats through the lucid ^ir; whilft living flow’rs, 
With funny twine, the vopal arbouis wreathe. 

And gales enamour’d heav’nly fragrance breathe ? 

Hail, power unknown ! for at thy beck 
Vales and groves their bofoms deck, 

And every laughing bloflom drefles. 

With gems of dew, his mufky tre/Tes, 

I feel, 1 feel, thy genial flame divine. 

And hallow thee, and kifs thy flirine. 

Know’ft thou not me ?-- 

Yes, fon of Maya, yes, I know 
Thy bloomy (hafts and cany bow. 

Thy fcaly ftandard, thy myfterious arms. 

And all thy pains and all thy charms. 

Almighty Cama ! or doth Smara bright. 

Or proud Ananga, give thee more delight? 

Whate’cr thy feat, whate’er thy name. 

Seas, earth, and air thy reign proclaim : 

All to thee their tribute bring. 

And hail thee univerfal king. 

M 3 
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Thy confort mild, Affection, ever true, 

Graces thy fide, her veil of glowing hue. 

And in her train twelve blooming maids advance. 
Touch golden firings, and knit the mirthful dance. 
Thy dreadful implements they bear, 

And wave them in the feented air, 

Each with pearls her neck adorning. 

Brighter than the tears of morning. 

Thy crimfon enfign, which before them flies, 

Decks with fiew liars the fapphire Ikies. 

God of the flow’ry (hafts and flow'ry bow. 

Delight of all above and all below ! 

Thy lov’d companion, conflant from his birth 
In heav’n clep’d Valiant, and gay Spring on earth. 
Weaves thy green robe, and flaunting bow’rs, 
And from the clouds draws balmy fhow’rs. 

He with frefli arrows fills thy quiver, 

(Sweet the gift, and fweet the giver,) 

And bids the various-warbling throng 
Burfl the pent blofl'oms with their fong. 

He bends the Jufcious cane, and twills the firing. 
With bees how fweet 1 but ah, how keen their lting 1 
He with fine flow’rets tips thy ruthlefs darts. 

Which through five fenfes pierce enraptur’d hearts $ 
Strong Champa, rich in od’rous gold. 

Warm Amer, nurs’d in heav’nly mould. 

Dry Nagkejser, in lilver fmiling, 

Hot Kiticum, our fenfe beguiling, 

And lafl to kindle fierce the (torching flame, 
Lovcfhaft, which gods bright Bela name. 


Can 
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Can men refill thy pow’r, when Krifhen yields, 
Krifhen, who {till in Matra’s holy fields 
Tunes harps immortal, and to drains divine 
Dances by moonlight with the Oopia nine ? 

O thou for ages born, yet ever young. 

For ages may thy Bramin s lay be fung ; 

And when thy Lory fpreads his em’rald wings, 

I o waft thee high above the tower of kings, 

Whilft o’er thy throne the moon’s pale light 
Pours her foft radiance through the night. 

And to each floating cloud difeovers 
Phe haunts of blcft or joylefs lovers, 

1 by milder influence to tby bard impart. 

To warm, but not confume, his heart.” 

When Tanjore was taken by the Eng¬ 
lish? a curious picture was found repre- 
ienting Kamadeva riding on an elephant, 
whofe body was compofed of the figures 
of feven young women, entwined in fo 
whimheal but ingenious a manner as to 
exhibit the fhape of that enormous ani¬ 
mal *. 


* Mr. Forfler. 

Several pieces of fculpture of the fame figure. In 
bafs-relief, have been met with in other parts of Hin- 
doftan. 
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The Eros of the Greeks is found riding 
on, and guiding a lion. The Hindoos 
place Kama on an elephant, the ftrongeft 
of the brute creation, and perhaps the 
moft difficult to be tamed, but afterwards 
the moft docile. Yet, notwithftanding 
this affinity, it is poffible the idea may 
have been original with both. They were 
both poliffied nations; the power of love 
is every where felt ; and it may naturally 
have occurred to people of lively and 
poetical imaginations, to paint the influ¬ 
ence of that paffion, by representing the 
infant god governing the fierce!!: and 
ftrongeft animals. 

Lingam, fimilar to the Priapus or Phal¬ 
lus of the ancients, is always to be found 
in the temple of Sheevah, and is wor- 
flipped to obtain fecundity. For as the 
Hindoos depend on their children for per¬ 
forming thofe ceremonies to their manes, 
which they believe tend to mitigate pu- 
nifhment in a future fate, they confider 

the 
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the being deprived of them as a fevere mif- 
fortune, and the fign of an offended God. 

Amongft the fables that are told to ac¬ 
count for the origin of the worth ip to 
Lingam, is the following : 

« Certain devotees in a remote time, 
had acquired great renown and refpeft j 
but the purity of the heart was wanting; 
nor did their motives and fecret thoughts 
correfpond with their profeifions and ex¬ 
terior conduct. They affeded poverty, 
but were attached to the things of this 
world j and the princes and nobles w ere 
conftantly fending them offerings. They 
feemed to fequefter thcmfelves from the 
world ; they lived retired from the towns; 
but their dwellings were commodious, and 
their women numerous and handfome. 
But nothing can be hid from the gods, 
and Sheevah refolved to expofe them to 
fhame. He defired Prakreety * to accom- 


* Nature. See page x 59* 
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pany him ; and afjfumed the appearance of 
a Pandaram of a graceful form. Pra- 
krcety appeared as herfelf, a damfel of 
inatchlefs beauty. She went where the de¬ 
votees were affembled with their difciples, 
waiting the rifjng fun to perform their 
ablutions * and religious ceremonies. As 
fhe advanced, the refrefhing breeze mov¬ 
ing her flowing robe, fhowed the exqui¬ 
site fhape, which it feemed intended to 
conceal. With eyes call: down, though 
fometimes opening with a timid but a ten¬ 
der look, fhe approached them, and with 
a low enchanting voice defired to be ad¬ 
mitted to the facrifice. The devotees gaz¬ 
ed on her with aftoniifhmeut. The fun 
appeared, but the purifications were for¬ 
gotten ; the things for the Pooja f lay 
negledted; nor was any worfhip thought of 


* The Hindoos never bathe, nor perform their 
ablutions, whilfl. the fun is below the horizon, 
t Pooja, is properly worfhip. , 
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but that to her. Quitting the gravity of 
their manners, they gathered round her, 
as the flies round the lamp at night, at¬ 
tracted by its fplendour, but confirmed by 
its flame. They afked from whence fire 
came ; whither fhc was going ? — “Be 
“ not offended with us fof approaching 
“ thee; forgive us for our importunities. 
“ But thou art incapable of anger, thou 
M who art made to convey blifs; to thee, 
“ who may eft kill by indifference, indig- 
“ nation and refentment are unknown. 
“ But whoever thou mayft be, whatever 
“ motive or accident may have brought 
“ thee amongft us, admit us into the num- 
“ her of thy flaves; let us at leaft have 
“ the comfort to behold thee.” 

“ Here the words faultered on the lip ; 
the foul Teemed ready to take its flight; 
the vow' was forgotten, and the policy of 
years was dcftroyed. 

“ Whilft the devotees were loft in their 
paflions, and abfent from their homes, 

Sheevah 
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Sheevah entered their village with a muh- 
cal inftrument in his hand, playing and 
fmging like fome of thofe who folicit cha¬ 
rity. At the found of his voice the wo¬ 
men immediately quitted their occupations; 
they ran to fee from whom it came. He 
was beautiful as Krifhen on the plains 
of Matra *. Some dropped their jewels 
without turning to look for them; others 
let fall their garments without perceiving 
that they difeovered thofe abodes of plea- 
fure, which jealoufy as well as decency has 
ordered to be concealed. All preifed forward 
with their offerings; all wifhed to fpeakj all 
wifhed to be taken notice of; and bringing 
flowers and fcattering them before him, laid: 
« Afkeft thou alms! thou, who art made 
to govern hearts! Thou, whofe coun- 
“ tenance is frefh as the morning ! whole 
voice is the voice of plealure; and thy 


* Krifhen of Matra may be called the Apollo of 
the Hindoos. See page 163. 


“ breath 
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« breath like that of Vaflant * in the 
« opening rofe Stay with us and we will 
« f erve thee ; nor will we trouble thy 
il repofc, but only be jealous how to pleafe 
“ thee.” 

« The Pandaram continued to play, and 
f UO g the loves of Kama f, of Kriflien, 
and the Gopia ; and failing the gentle 
fmiles of fond defire, he led them to a 
neighbouring grove, that was confecrated 
to pleafure and retirement. Sour began to 
gild the weftern mountains, nor were they 

offended at the retiring day. 

<t gut the defire of repofe fucceeds the 

wafte of pleafure. Sleep clofed the eyes 
and lulled the fenfes. In the morning the 
Pandaram was gone. When they awoke, 
they looked round with aftonifhment, and 
again caff their eyes upon the ground. 
Some directed their looks to thofe, who 
had been formerly remarked for their 


* Vaflant, the fpring. 
f Kama, the god of love. 


See page 164- 

l'crupulous 
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fcrupulous manners; but their faces were 
covered with their veils. After fitting a 
while in filence, they arofe, and went 
back to their houfes with flow and troubled 
fteps. The devotees returned about the 
fame time from their wanderings after Pra- 
kreety. The days that followed were days 
of embarraffment and fharne. If the wo¬ 
men had failed in their modefty, the devo¬ 
tees had broken their vows. They were 
vexed at their weaknefs; they were forry 
for what they had done; yet the tender 
figh fometimes broke forth, and the eye 
often turned to where the men firft. iaW the 
maid ; the women the Pandaram. 

“ But the people began to perceive, that 
what the devotees foretold came not to 
pal’s. Their difciples, in confequence, 
neglefled to attend them; and the offerings 
from the princes and the nobles became 
lefs frequent than before. They then per¬ 
formed various penances ; they fought for 
fecret places among the woods, unfre¬ 
quented 
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quented by man ; and having at laft (hut 
their eyes from the things of this work!, 
and retired within themfelves in deep me¬ 
ditation, they difcovered, that Sheevah was 
the author of their misfortunes. Their 
underftanding being imperfedt; inftead of 
bowing the head with humility, they were 
inflamed with anger; inftead of contri¬ 
tion for their hypocrify, they fought for 
vengeance. They performed new facri- 
ftces and incantations, which were only 
allowed to have effccl in the end to fhow 
the extreme folly of man in not fubmit- 
ting to the will of heaven. Their incan¬ 
tations produced a tygcr, vriiofe mouth 
was like a cavern, and his voice like thun¬ 
der amongfl the mountains. They fent 
him againft Sheevah, who, with Prakreety, 
was amufing himi'elf in the vale. He 
fmiled at their weaknefs ; and killing the 
tyger at one blow with his club, he cover¬ 
ed himfeif with his fkin. Seeing them- 

felyes 
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felves fruftrated in this attempt, the de¬ 
votees had recoilrfe to another, and lent 
ferpents againft him of the moft deadly 
kind. But on approaching him they be¬ 
came harmlefs, and he twilled them round 
his neck. They then fent their curfes and 
imprecations againft him, but they all re¬ 
coiled upon themfelves. Not yet dit— 
heartened by all thefe dilappointments, 
they colle&ed all their prayers, their pe¬ 
nances, their charities, and other good 
works, the raoft acceptable of all facrifices, 
and demanding in return only vengeance 
againft Sheevah, they fent a confuming 
lire to deftroy his genital parts. Sheevah, 
incenfed at this attempt, turned the fire 
with indignation againft the human race; 
and mankind would foon have been de- 
ftroyed, had not Villinou, alarmed at the 
danger, implored him to fufpend his wrath. 
At his intreaties Sheevah relented. But 
it was ordained, that in his temples thofe 

parts 
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parts fhould be worfhipped, ■which the 
falfe devotees had impiouily attempted to 
deftroy.” 

Thofe who dedicate themfelves to the fer- 
vice of Lingam, fwear to obferve inviolable 
chaftity. They do not, like the prieds of 
Atys, deprive themfelves of the means of 
breaking their vows; but were it di (co¬ 
vered, that they had in any way departed 
from them, the punifhment is death* 
They go naked ; but being conlidered as 
fandified perfons, the women approach 
them without fcruple, nor is it thought \ 
that their modefty fhould be offended by 1 
it. Htifbands, whole wives are barren, 
folicit them to come to their houfes, or 
fend their wives to worlhip Lingam at the 
temples j and it is fuppofed, that the cere¬ 
monies on this occafion, if performed with 
proper zeal, are generally produdive of 
the defired effed. 

n j t 

The Hindoos have demi-gods ( ait minoris 
gentis ) who, they fay, enjoy immortality 1 k 

N by 
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by drinking a beverage called Arnmt* 
They are the tutelar deities of almoft all 
the aerial and terreftrial regions; and 
every mountain, wood, river, town, or vil¬ 
lage, has its guardian divinity. 

Their writings abound with fanciful re¬ 
lations of the feats of their demi- gods and 
heroes, very much refembling thofe of 
Bacchus, Hercules, and Thefeus: and the 
wars of Ram with Ravana, tyrant of the 
idand of Ceylon, form the fubjed of a 
beautiful epic poem, called the Ramayan. 

Perhaps in no literary refearch we are 
more liable to be deceived, than in en¬ 
deavouring to prove the near affinity of 
one nation to another, by a fimilarity in 
particular cuftoms and opinions. But not- 
withftanding the weaknefs of argument 
grounded upon fuch a foundation, from 
what has been already faid, there appears 
fo near a refemblance between the mytho¬ 
logy of the Hindoos, and that of the Egyp¬ 
tians and Greeks, as inclines us to believe, 

that 
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that they originate from one common pa¬ 
rent. The difcuflion of this point, how¬ 
ever, I leave to thofe, who are abler to 
perform it; my wilh, in the prefent work:, 
being only to relate fueh fa£ts as may per¬ 
haps open the way to further inveftigation 
and difcovery. 
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SKETCH IX. 

Devotion and Wof'Jhip of the Hindoos • 

yi~IE devotion of fhe Hindoos confifts 
in going to the temples; in occafion- 
ally performing certain religious ceremonies 
at home; in prayers, fallings, and other 
penances; in making offerings, both on 
their own account, and for the fouls of 
their dead relations ; in frequent ablutions, 
and in charities and pious works. 

According to the rules of their religion, 
they ought to pray thrice a day—in the 
morning; at noon ; and in the evening— 
with their faces turned towards the caft. 
They fhould at the fame time perform their 
ablutions, and when they have an oppor- 
tunity, fhould prefer a running dream to 

Handing 
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Handing water. But it is an indifpenfable 
duty to wafh themfelves before meals. 

The offerings generally confift of money, 
fruits, flowers, rice, fpices made at the 
temples, and incenfe. The offering on ac¬ 
count of the dead is a cake, called Peenda, 
which ceremony is performed on the days 
of the new and full moon. 

It has been afferted by fome writers, 
that there is a tradition in Hindoftan, that 
its devotion was formerly fanguinary, and 
that even human facrifices were offered, as 
the molt acceptable to their gods. But if 
fuch a tradition exifts, the truth of it is at 
leaf!: extremely queftionable. As far as we 
can inveftigate, the Hindoos appear to 
have been what they are at prefent, mild 
and humane; and we know not any trace 
of a cuftom fo barbarous, unlefs we con- 
iider in that light thofe voluntary facrifices 
which fome enthufiafts make of themfelves. 

It is however true, that in their facred 
writings mention is made of the Afmaidh 

N 3 Jug, 
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Jug*, or facrifice of the horfe; of the 
facrifice of the white elephant; of the 
Gomaidh Jug, or facrifice of the cow; and 
even of the Narmaidh Jug, or human facri¬ 
fice. But it muft be obferved, that the 
things repreiented as fit to be lacrificed, 
have fo many peculiarities, that we may 
conclude they are never to be found. If 
they have all the requifites that are deferr¬ 
ed, it is faid they will immediately re¬ 
generate from their afhes in the fight of the 
perions prefent at the facrifice; and that, 
unlefs they do fo, it denotes the difpleafure 
of the Supreme Being with thofe who 
may have caufed it to be performed. Un¬ 
der that denunciation, and with fo many 
difficulties, we may fuppofe that fuch facri- 
fices have feldom or never been made j 
and we are at a lofs to account for their 
being mentioned in their religious writings, 
unlefs it he to indicate, that nothing in this 


$ Jug, is facrifice. 
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life is too facred or valuable, to exempt it 
from being devoted to the fervice of the 
Almighty. The fubjcd is not. unworthy 
the inveftigation of the curious; but to what 
I have faid, I can but add, that the only 
eftablifhed facrifice of any living thing, that 
I have heard of, is the facrifice of the buf¬ 
falo to Bawaney, at the feaft of the Dofhra, 
which is obferved to celebrate her vidory 
over the great, but wicked conqueror 
Afoor Mehkhafer towards the end of the 
Sutty Youg. 

The worfhip of the Hindoos may be di¬ 
vided into two forts, the Narganey Pooja, 
or worfhip of the invifible; and the Sar- 
ganey Pooja, or the worfhip before idols. 
But the followers of the latter are by far the 
moll numerous: the former, comparatively 
{peaking, are but few, and in the find 
fenfe of the word may be termed deifts. 
They have either retained the true meaning 
of their religion from the beginning, or 
have in later times abolifhed the fables of 
N 4 the 
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the Brahmans, and reftored it to its 
original purity. This Teems to have been 
a principal object with Veins in his di¬ 
alogues between Kriflma and Arjoon; and 
it appears, that even in his time, above 
four thoufand years ago, the adoration of 
the true god was confounded and loft in ait 
artful and complicated mythology 

At the hours of public worth ip the peo¬ 
ple refort to the temples. They begin by 
performing the ablutions at the tank, which 
is either to be found in front of the building, 
or in the great temples in the centre of the 
firft court f. Leaving their flippers, or 
fandals, on the border of the tanks, they 
are admitted to a periftile or veftibule, op- 
pofite to the building which contains the 
idols; where they obferve great reverence 


* See the Sketch on mythology. 

f Some of the temples are of an oblong figure, and 
confift of two or more courts, immediately following 
each other. Some have only one inclofure, with the 
chapel, where the images are placed in the center of it. 

and 
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and devotion; and whilft the Brahmans 
perform the ceremonies of the Jug orpooja, 
the dancing women occafionally dance in 
the court, hinging the praifes of the divinity 
to the founds of various mufical inftru- 
ments. 

The Pooja may likewife be performed at 
home before the houfehold images. Thofe 
who are to affift at it begin by walhing 
themfelves. They likewife walh the room 
or place defined for the ceremony; and 
then fpread it with a new mat, or with a 
carpet that is only uled for that purpofe. 
On this they place the Sing Alin *, or 
throne, which is generally made of wood 
richly carved and gilt, though fometimes of 
gold and diver. The idol being put on 
the Sing Afin, the things neceflary for the 
f ooja are laid upon the mat; confiding of 
a bell of metal; a conch /hell to blow on; 
a cenfer filled with ral, bezoin, fugar, and 


* Sing, is literally Lion, but is a term of diftinc- 
ticn given to princes and great men. 

other 
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other articles; which is kept constantly 
burning, pieces of bezoin and ral being 
now and then thrown into it. Flowers fepa- 
rately and in garlands are Scattered upon 
the mat. The idol is put into a metal 
bafon, and being wafhed by pouring the 
water firft on the head, is wiped and re¬ 
placed on the Sing Afin. Cups or plates 
of gold, fiiver, or other metals, are fpread 
before it, fome filled with rice, others 
with different forts of fruits, with dry 
fweetmeats and with cow’s milk. The 
worfliippers, repeat certain prayers and 
Afhiocks, or verfes in praife of the god 
whom the idol reprefents. 

The Brahman, who performs the cere¬ 
mony, occafionally rings the bell and 
blows the ffiell. He gives the Tiluk, or 
mark on the forehead, to the idol, by diji- 
ping his right thumb in the duff of fandal 
wood, or other fubftance that has been 
prepared for that, purpofe, beginning at the 
top of the nofe, and advancing upwards. 

But 
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Bat the colour, the fize, and ihape of the 
Tiluk depend on the tribe the worfhippers 
may be of; fome tribes being marked with 
vermilion, others with turmerick, and fome 
with a kind of white earth like chalk. A 
Brahman generally marks all the perfons 
prcfent in the fame manner. The fruit and 
other articles of food that were fpread be¬ 
fore the idol, are divided amongft them ; 
and the idol is then carefully wrapped up, 
and with the Sing Afin and the reft of the 
things ufed.in the ceremony, kept in a 
fecure place until another Pooja be per¬ 
formed. 

A veneration for fire feems to have been 
common to all the ancient eaftern nations, 
and it is evident, that the Hindoos, if they 
do not worfliip it, hold it in a fort of re¬ 
ligious refpefh Every day at funrife the 
priefts go to fome river, or to the tanks of 
their temples, to perform the Sandivaney 
or worfhip to Brahma the Supreme. After 
having walked themfelves, taking water in 

the 
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the right hand, they throw it in the air 
before and behind them, invoking the 
Deity, and Tinging forth thankfgiving and 
praife. They then throw fome towards 
the fun, expreffing their gratitude for his 
having again appeared to difpei the darknefs 
of the night. 

Mr. Wilkins informs us, that they are 
enjoined to light up a fire at certain times, 
which muft be produced by the friaion of 
two pieces of wood of a particular kind; 
that with a fire thus procured all their facri- 
fices are burnt; the nuptial altar flames; 
and the funeral pile is kindled. 

In the Heetopadea it is faid; “ Fire is 
r< the fuperior of the Brahmans j the Brah- 
u is the fuperior of the tribes; the 
u hufband is the fuperior of women ; but 
“ the ftranger is the fuperior of all.” 
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SKETCH X. 


Learning and Pbilofopby of the Brahmans. 


LL the ancient facred and profane 



** writings of the Hindoos are in the 
Sanfkrit language, which is now only 
known to the Pundits*, or men of learn¬ 
ing; and is neither fpoken nor underftocd 
by the reft of the nation. Yet as Sanfkrit 
words are ftill found in ufe over the whole 
peninfula; and as mofl of the proper 
names of perfons and ancient places are 
derived from that language, it is not im- 

* Pundit is a Sanfkrit word, and an honorary 
title, fignifying doctor or philofopher. 

Mr. Wilkins informs us, that Sanfkrit is compofed 
from San, a prepofition, fignifying completion, and 
fkrita ,.done or finifhed. 
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probable, that it was once univerfal, how¬ 
ever remote that period may be- 

If we compare the Brahmans of the pre- 
fent day with the Brahmans * of antiquity, 
\ve fhall, in almoft every feature of their 
character, perceive the ftrongefl: refern- 
hlance. The difference that may exift be¬ 
tween them, may partly have infenfibly 
[taken place in the lapfe of time ; but muft 
i) chiefly be afcribed to the revolutions that 
1 have happened in their government. 

The ancient Brahmans living in an age 
when the Hindoo empire fiourifhed, cul¬ 
tivated fcience with an encouragement and 
fuccefs, of which their oppreffed pofterity 
cannot boafl. Befides the ftudy of the 
facred, moral, and metaphyfical writings 
of their nation, a principal part of their 
fcientific purfuits feems to have been di- 


* The words are evident!}' the fame, and derive 
their origin from Brahma, God. 
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reded to aftronomy, natural philofophy, 
and fome branches of mathematics *. 

But though the Brahmans may be in¬ 
ferior to their ancestors, as philofophers 
and men of fcience, their caft is Bill the 
only repofitory of the literature that yet 
remains: to them alone is entrufted the 
education of youth ; they are the foie in¬ 
terpreters of the law, and the only ex¬ 
pounders of their religion. 

Bernier, in his letter, dated 4th Odober 
1667, gives the following account of the 
literary purfuits of the Brahmans : 


* A great refemblaiice may be found between the 
Gymnofophifts of Ethiopia and the Brahmans, both 
in their tenets and cuftoms j and according to Phi- 
loftrates, they were delcended from them. He /ays 
the Gymnofophifts who fettled in Ethiopia came from 
India; being driven from thence for the murder of 
their king near the Ganges. Lucian fays, that the 
fcience of aftronomy came originally from Ethiopia ; 
perhaps therefore from thofe Gymnofopbifts who came 
from Hindoftan. Strabo, lib, 15. .fays, that the 
Brahmans cultivated natural philofophy and aftro- 
nomy. 
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“ La ville de Benares, eft l’ccofg 
“ generale, et comme UAthenes de toute la 
“ gentilite des Indes, ou les Brahmens et les 
“ Religieux, qui font ceux qui s’appliquent 
“ a l’etude, le rendent. Us 11’ont point de 
“ Colleges m de claffes ordonneqs, comme 
u chez nous; cela me femble plus tenir de 
11 cette fa9on d’ecole des anciens, les maitres 
1 “ etant difperfes par la ville dans leur 
I “ maiions, et principalement dans les Jar* 
« dins des Fauxbourgs, ou les gros mar- 
i “ cliands les fouffrent. De ces maitres les 
44 uns out quatre difciples, les autres lix ou 
44 fept, et les plus renommes douze ou 
44 quinze tout au plus, qui paffent les dix 
44 et les douze annees avec eux. Toute 
“ cette etude eft fort froide, pareeque la 
44 plupart des Indiens font d’une humeur 
“ lente et parefleufe; la chaieur du pays 
44 et leur manger y contribuant beaucoup. 

44 Leur premiere etude eft fur le Han- 
44 ferit*, qui eft une langue tout a fait 


* Or Sajifkrit. 
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** differente de Plndienne ordinaire et 
“ qui n’eft fu que des Pundits. Elle s’ap- 
"pelle Hanfcrit, qui veut dire languti 
“ pure, et parcequ’ils tiennent que ce iut 
€i dans cette langue que Dieu, par le 
<f moyen de Brahma *, Ifeur publia les 
“ quatre Beths qu’iis eftitnent iivres facies; 
“ ils l’appellent langue faiilte et divine: 
u ils pretendant meme qu’elle eft aufti an* 
“ denne que Brahma, dont ils ne comp- 
“ tent Page que par Leeques, ou centames 
« de rnille ans J mais je voudrois 
« caution de cette etrange antiquit<f. 
“ Quoiqu’il en foit, on ne lauroit nier, 
« ce me femble, qu’elle ne foit tres an* 
“ cienne, puifque leurs Iivres de religion, 
« qu’il eft fans doute beaucoup, ne font 
!•<* merits que dans cette langue, et que de 
I “ plus, elle a fes auteurs de philofophie, 
! «la medicine en vers, quelques autres 


“ poefies, 


* He means Brimha, 

o 
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“ poefics, et quantitc d’autres livres, dont 
j’ai vu une grande fale toute pleine dans 
6t Benares. 

4i Apres qu'ils ont apds le Kanfcrit, 
** ce qui leur eft tres difficile, parcequ’ils 
“ n*Ont point de grammaire qui vaille, ils 
u fc mettent pour l’ordruaire k lire le Pu- 
| ** rane, qui eft comrne un interprete et 
“ abreg6 des Beths, parceque ces Beths 
“ font fort gros, du moins fi ce font ceux 
“ qu’on me montra a Benares: ils font 
u nieme tres raresj jufques-Ia que mon 
“ Agah ne les a jamais pu trouver a. 
“ acheter, quelque diligence qu’il ait pu 
4< faire; aufli les tiennent ils fort fecrets, 
“ dc crainte que les Mahometans ne met* 
H tent la main defllis, et ne les faflcnt 
c< bruler, commc ils ont deja fait plufieurs 
“ fois. 

M Eritre leurs philofophes il y en a prin- 
" cipalement fix fort fameux, qui font fix 
** fe&es differentes* Leg uns s’attachent a 

“ cede 
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,l Celle ci, et les autres a celle 1&, ce qui 
“ fait de la difference, et caufe meme de la 
“ jaloufie entre les Pundets^ ou dodteurs; 
w car ils fpaverlt qu’un tel eft de cette fedte, 
“ et un tel d’une autre, et chacim d’eux 
u protend que fa doctrine eft bien meilleure 
“ que celles des autres, et qu’elle eft meme 
“ plus confonnc aux Beths. 

u Tous ces livres parlent des premiers 
principes des chofes, mais fort differ©- 
€t meat. Les uns tiennent que tout eft 
w cotnpofe des petits corps, qui font in- 
u divilibles, non pas a caufe de leur foil— 
“ dite, durete, et refiftance, mais a rai- 
“ fon de leur petiteffe, et difent ainfi plu- 
u fieurs chofes enluite qui approchent des 
u opinions de Democrite et d’Epicure. 

w Les autres difent, que tout eft com- 
u pofe de matiere et de forme, mais pas 
“ un d’eux ne s’explique nettement fur la 
xt matiere, et bien moins encore fur la 
forme. 


O 2 “ D’autres 
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« B’autres veulent que tout folt compofc 
« des quatre elemens et du rleant. 

“ 11 y en a auffi qui veulent que la hf- 
« miere et les tenebres foient les premiers 
“ principes. 

“ II y en a encore qiii admettcnt pour 
** principe la privation, Ou plutot leS pri- 
«* vations, qu’ils diftinguent du neant. 

« II y en a enfin qui pretendent que tout 
w eft compofe d’accidens. 

“ Touchant ces principes en general, 
“ jls font tous d’accord qu’ils font eter- 
* 6 nels.” 

The Hindoos, like fome of the ancients, 
fuppofe that the foul is an emanation of 
the fpirit of God breathed into mortals. 
But their manner of exprefling this idea is 

more fublime; for inftead of calling it a 

* 

portion of the divine fpirit, they compare 
it to the heat and light lent forth from the 
fun, which neither lelfens nor divides his 
own eflfence. 


Gowta- 
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G owtama *, an ancient author of a me- 
taphyfical work, called Nayaya-darfana, 
makes a diftindion between what he calls 
the divine foul, and the vital fowl. The 
firft, he fays, is eternal, immaterial, and 
indivifible ; refembling in that refped the 
great Spirit from whence it came: and he 
thinks it would be monftrous to imagine, 
that this eflence or fpirit fhould be aifeded 
by the paffions, to which mankind is fub- 
jed. The fecond, he fays, is a lubtle ele¬ 
ment, which pervades all animated things; 
and he obferves, that it would be as ab- 
furd to fuppofe that defire or paffions of 
any kind could exift in organized matter 
only, as to fuppofe they could exift in a 
piece of mechanifm that was the work of 
human ingenuity. Taking it then lor 
granted, that mankind partake in a certain 

* This author is well known to the learned Brah* 
mans. He is mentioned in the Heetopades as a pro¬ 
phet ; and the late Colonel Dow tells us, that he de¬ 
posited a copy of one of the volumes of bis work iia 
tjhe Britifti Mufeum. 

O 3 degree 
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degree of the. fpirit of God, which is not 
liable to human pafiiorss; and that or¬ 
ganized matter, merely as fuch, cannot 
poffefs any; the vital foul, or pervading 
element, is that which gives birth to our 
defires. 

In fpeaking of man, he mentions, be- 
fides the five external fenfies of feeing, 
hearing, tailing, fmelling, and feeling, one. 
internal fenfe; by which we prefume he 
means intelledual perception. 

He fays, that the, external fenfes con¬ 
vey into the mincl d blind reprefentations 
of things; and thereby furniih it with 
materials for its internal operations; but 
that unlefs the mind ad ip. conjundion 
with the fenfes, their operation is loll. 
Thus, for inlhmce, a perfon in deep con¬ 
templation is frequently uifenfible to found, 
nor does he perceive an objed that is im¬ 
mediately before his eyes. That the ideas 
thus acquired by means of the external 
fenfes, prpduce new ideas by the internal 

operation, 
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operation of the mind, which have alfo 
the power of exciting fenfations of plea¬ 
sure or of pain. 

Reafon, he fays, is the faculty that 
enables us to conclude (from what falls 
under our immediate obfervatior.) upon 
things at the time not perceptible; as, 
when we fee fmoke, we know that it pro¬ 
ceeds from fire. This reafon, he conti¬ 
nues, depends on our ideas, and is in 
proportion to the nature and extent of 
them ; and therefore wherever our ideas 
are indiUmd, our reafon muft be imper¬ 
fect. 

- V v 1 

By perception, he fays, we have an 
immediate knowledge of things in ^ cer* 
tain degree, without the aid of reafon ; as 
of a horfe, a tree, of hard or foft, fweet 
or bitten hot or cold. 

niilv f 

He then goes into a difcuflion of infer¬ 
ence; takes notice of true and falfe in¬ 
ferences, and of things that can be de- 
monftrated, and of thofe that cannot. 

O 4 Memory, 
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Memory, which he Teems to take m a, 
verv comprehenfive fenfe, and which he 
almoft confounds with imagination, may, 
he fays,- be employed on things prefent as 
to time, but abfent as to place ; on thing? 
part, and on things in expectation, 
calls memory, the repository of knowledge, 
from which ideas already acquired, may 
he occafionally revived and called into 
^dion. 

In fpeaking of letters, he fays, by that 
heavenly invention a certain fignification 
being given to figures and characters, the 
fight of them ferves to revive ideas that 
have been neglected, or were not in aCtion; 
as well as to convey others we were unr 
acquainted with. By thefe, he fays, we 
may increafe our knowledge by contem¬ 
plative experience; by thefe the actions 
and difeoveries, and learning of men in 
remote ages, have been transmitted to us: 
by thefe the virtues or vices of thofe of 
pur own times will be tr^nfmitted to pof? 

terity $ 



ferity j and by theie we may converfe with 
thofe we love, however far they may be 
removed from us. He then invokes Seraf- 
waty, the goddefs of fcience, by whom 
they are fuppofcd to have been invented. 

Treating of duration, lie fays, that as 
■we cannot have an idea, of its beginning 
or end, it cannot in its extent be brought 
within our comprehenfion: that the dura¬ 
tion, which is obvious to our conception, 
by means of motion and fucceflion, is the 
fpace between one event and another; as 
the fpace from the firft appearance of the 
fun in the morning till he dilappears in 
the evening j and from his difappearing 
till he appears again ; which definite Ipace 
is called time:—that men having invented 
a mode of meafuring time, or intermediate 
duration, applied it to meafure the revolu¬ 
tions of the planets, from whence pro¬ 
ceeded the divifions of time, called years, 
pipnths, and days, without which inven¬ 
tion 
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lion our knowledge would be confufed, and 
hiftory unintelligible. 

He fefims to hint at the folly of conjec¬ 
tures about the beginning or duration of 
the world. But as this, we prefume* 
would not be orthodox with the Brah¬ 
mans, his fenti meats on that fubjeft are fa 
cxprelTecl, as to leave great latitude for ex¬ 
planation. 

In {peaking of the order of nature, as 
cftablifhed by thp Supreme Being, he ob- 
feryes, that it univerfally reigns in all his 
works; that he therein fhows us, that 
nothing can be produced without a firft 
caufe; and he alks, what is chance, or 
accident, but a thing of momentary ex- 
iftence, yet always produced by a preced¬ 
ing caufe. 

In treating of providence and free-will, 
he fuppofes, that the Supreme Being, hav¬ 
ing eftablilhed the order of nature, leaves 
her to proceed in her operations, and man 


to 
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to a£fc undei the impulfe of his dcfires, 
reftrained and conducted by his reafon. 
The brutes, he lays, a& by that impulfe 
only, and employ their natural force or ac¬ 
tivity limply in the ftate they were given 
to them. But that man, by means of his 
mental faculties, governs the herceft ani¬ 
mals, employs the ftrongeft and lwifteft 
for his ufe, difcovers the nature and qua¬ 
lities of every thing the earth produces, 
and invents mechanic powers far exceed¬ 
ing natural force. He then goes on to 
fhow, that theie qualities muft proceed 
from fome great and invifible principle, 
^vhich God has not imparted to tlie brute 


creation, and whole exiftence muft be le- 


parate from, and independent of organ¬ 
ized matter. He obferves, that this can no 
more be doubted, than it can be doubted 
that the elephant is ftronger than the 
deer, or the deer fwifter than the tortcife. 
But to afk why it Ihould be lo, or how it 
is, would perhaps be impious, and as ab- 

furd 
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fin'd as to inquire why God created any of 
the animals which inhabit the earth, or any 
of the fifties that live in the waters. That 
we can never he Sufficiently grateful for the 
portion of that fpirit he has given us, com¬ 
paratively limited as it may be; that hav¬ 
ing left us unacquainted with the extent of 
it, we flill go on in our refearches, in the 
hope of acquiring farther knowledge, and 
of ipaking frefh difcoveries j and that, by 
a proper ufe of it, we may raife our minds 
above the things of this world, and render 
©urfelves fuperior to its events. 

Treating of a future date, he fays, that 
fuch as during their abode on earth have 
perfevered in the practice of piety and 
virtue, have worfhipped God purely from 
gratitude, love, and admiration, and have 
done good, without being induced either 
by the fear of punifhment, or the hope 
of reward, will not hand in need of being 
purified in Naraka, or of again coming 
into this world to occupy other forms, but 

will 
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will be immediately admitted to aeleftktl 
happi riels. 

This may fufficiently ferve as a fpeci- 
men of the reafoning of this ingenious Hin¬ 
doo philofopher. 

In the dialogue quoted above* KrHhtfa 
fays to Arjoon: 

“ Know that every thing which is pro- 
4 ‘ duced in nature, refults from the unioft 
a of Kefhtra and Kefh'tragna, matter and 
“ fpirifc 

44 Learn that Prakreety, nitufe, arid 
s< Pooroofh, are without beginning. 

44 Pooroofh is that fuperior being who 
w is called IVlahefwar, the great god, the 
** moflt high fpirit. 

**■ Karma is that emanation, from which 
44 proceedcth the generation, of natural 
44 beings, 

“ As the all-moving Akafh * from thfe 
“ minutenefs of its parts* paffeth every 

* Akafh comes neareft to the ether of IhcfeflTor 
Euler, being more fubtle than air. 


tl where 
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“ where unaffected, even fo the brtinipCH 
“ tent fpirit remaineth in the body unaf- 
“ fe&ed. And as the fun illumines the 
“ world, even fo doth the fpirit enlighten 
“ the body. They who with the eye of 
** wifdom perceive the body and the Fpirit 
“ to be diftindh, and that there is a linal 
“ releafe from the animal nature* go to 
ct the fupreme. 

“ Thefe bodies, which envelope the fouk 
“ that inhabit them, ai*e declared to be 
“ finite beings. The foul is not a thing of 
** which a man may fay* it hath been, or 
**' is about to be, or is to be hereafter j fbr 
“ it is a thing without birth, cohftant 
“ and eternal, and is not to be deftroyed. 
“ As a man throweth away old garments 
** and putteth on new, even, fo the foul; 
“ The weapon divideth it hot, the fire 
“ burneth it not, the wind drieth. it not; 
“ for it is indivifible, inconfumable, in- 
“ corruptible, and is not to be dried away. 
“ Therefore, believing it to be thus, thou 

“ fhouldfl not grieve* 

i° ' “ It 
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44 It is even a portion of myfelf, that in 
K this world is tile univerfal lpirit of all 
44 things. It draweth together, the five 
“ fenfes, and the mind, which is the fixth, 
44 and Efwar % prefideth over them. The 
“ foolifli fee it not, but thofe who indui- 
44 trioufly apply their minds to meditation, 
44 may perceive this. 

44 There are three Goon anting from. 
44 Prakreetyj Satwa, truth; Raja, paffionj 
44 and Tama, darknefs. The - Satwa Goon 
“ is dear, and entwineth the foul with 
41 fweet arid pleafant confluences* The 
44 love of riches, intemperance, and inordi- 
44 nate defines are produced by the pre- 4 
44 valency of the Raja Goon; and fottifh- 
44 nefs, idlene'fs, gloominefs, and diftrac- 
44 tion of thought are the tokens of the 
14 Tama Goon. If the mortal frame be 
u difiolved whilfi: the Satwa prevailed^, the 
44 foul proceedeth to the regions of thofe 

* One of the names of the Supreme Being. 

44 beings. 
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“ beings, who are acquainted with the 
a Molt High. But if it be difiblved, whilft 
“ the Raja prevaileth, the fbulis born agaiii 
u in one of thofe who are attached to the 
“ fruits of their actions. And in like manner, 

“ if it be difiolved while the Tama is pre- 
dominant, it is conveyed into Come irra- 
“ tional being. 

<l He who conceiveth the Pooroofh and 
the Prakreety together with the Goon, to 
** be even as I have defcribed them, is not 
u again fubjed to mortal birth. 

a Thofe, who con (landy watch over 
•* their inordinate defifes, are no longer 
** confounded in their minds, and afcend to 
“ that place which eiidureth for ever* 

M Neither the fun, nor the moon, nor the 
a the fire, enlighteneth that place which 
a the fupreme manfion of my abode. 

“ He, my fervant, who ferving me 
“ alone with due attenion, has overcome 
“ the influence of the Raja and Tama Goon, 

“ ia 
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u is formed to be abi'orbecl in Brahm the 
“ Supreme. 

" There are who know not what it is to 
“ proceed in virtue, or recede from vice j 
“ nor is veracity, or thepra&ice of good, to 
“ be found in them. They fay, the world 
“ is -without beginning and without end, 
“ and without an Efwar, and that ail 
“ things are conceived by the junction of 
« the fexes. But thefe loft fouls having 
“ fixed on this vifion, are hypocrites, 
tc overwhelmed with madnefs and intoxi- 
“ cation. Becaufe of their folly, they adopt 
“ falfe dodrines; they abide by their in- 
« conceivable opinion, and determine in 
“ their minds, that the gratification of the 
“ fenfual appetites is fupreme happinefs* 
* Confounded with various thoughts and 
« defigns, and being firmly attached to 
« their lufts, they fmk at laft into the 
“ Narak of impurity. Wherefore I caft 
“ down thofe evil fpirits, who thus defpife 
« me j and being doomed to the wombs of 

p Aioors 
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“ Afoors '* from birth to birth, and not 
“ finding me, they go into the infernal 
ft regions.” 

It has been aflerted by fome writers, that 
the Hindoos believe in predcftination; and 
there are feveral circumftances, as well as 
paflages in feme of their authors, which 
feem to give weight to that opinion. But, 
upon farther inquiry, it appears, that it is 
contrary to the principles of their religion; 
and wherever this belief has obtained, it 
fhouid be confidered as the private notion 
of individuals, unwarranted by the eftablilh- 
ed doctrines. 

The philolophcr and Brahman, Vifhnou- 
Sarma, fays in the Heetopades: “ It has 
“ been faid, that the determined fate of all 
“ things inevitably happeneth ; and that 
“ whatever is decreed muft come to pafs. 

“ But fuch are the idle fentiments of certain 
“ men. Whilft a man confideth in Pro- 
u vidence, he fhould not flacken his own 


* Demons, or evil fpirits. 


“ endea- 
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endeavours; for without labour lie can- 
“ not obtain oil from the feed. 

“ They are weak men who declare fate 
“ to be the foie caufe. 

“ It is faid, that fate is nothing but the 
“ confequence of deeds committed in a 
“ former ftate of exigence ; wherefore it 
“ behoveth a man diligently to exert the 
** powers he is poflefted of*. 

“ As the potter formetb the lump of clay 
<{ into whatever lhape he liketh, even fo 
“ may a riian regulate his own actions. 

“ Good fortune is the offspring of our 
“ endeavours* although there be nothing 
“ fweeter than eafe. 

“ The boy who hath been exercifed un- 
** der the care of his parents, may attain the 
“ ftate of an accomplilhed man j but no 

* Mr. W ilkins obferveS, that many of the Hindoos 
believe this world to be a ftate of rewards and punilh- • 
ments, as well as of probation ; that good and bad , 
fortune are the efFe£ts of good or evil actions commit¬ 
ted in a former ftate, and to prevent unhappinefs in a 
future life, “ it behoveth a man,” &c. 

P 2 
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u one is a pundit in the ftate he came from 
“ his mother’s womb.” 

Some of their philofophers infift, that 
God created all things perfe&Iy good ; that 
man, being a free agent, may be guilty of 
moral evil, but that this in no way proceeds 
from oraffe£ts the fyftem of nature; that 
he is to be reftrained from doing injury to 
others, by the rules eftablilhed for the pre- 
fervation of order in fociety ; and that the 
pain and ills which invariably refult from 
wicked actions, will alone be a never-fail- 
ing punifliment; as the happinefs which a 
man receives from doing good, furpalfes 
every other human blelling. 
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Ajlrommy of the Brahmans. 

HE Brahmans are in pofleffion of an¬ 



cient agronomical tables, from which 
they annually compofe almanacks, and 
foretell eclipfes, although they are, I believe, 
unacquainted with the principles upon 
which their anceftors conftru&ed them. 
Various predi&ions, founded upon their 
aftrology, help to fill up thefe almanacks; 
fome days are marked as lucky, and others 
as unlucky; and they likewife pretend to 
tell fortunes by means of horofcopes. 

In their arithmetical calculations they are 
remarkably exadf, and are perfectly well 
acquainted with the ufe of decimal fractions. 
They feem to have known the ufe of the 


gnomon 
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gnomon at a very remote period and at 
Benares, and other places, many ancient 
dials, of a very curious conftru&ion and 
nice workrnanfhip, are yet to be met with. 

Their religion commands, that the four 
Tides of their temples fhould front the car¬ 
dinal points, and they are all fo conftru&ed. 
MonTeur le Gentil obferves: 

* Be gnomon fert aqx Brames, a trouver 

la ligne meridienne, a orienter leur pa- 
u godes, et a trouver combien la longueur 
“ d’un jour quelconque de lanneepris hors 
“ des equinoxes, excede la duree du jour 
“ de fequinoxe, ou eft plus petit que ce 
“ merae jour, 

“ L'ufage du gnomon chez eux remonte 
“ a une tres grande antiquite, s’ils s*en 
“ font toujours fervis, pour orienter leurs 
“ pagodes, comme il y a lieu a le pre- 
<l fumer*.” 


* Voyage dans ks Mers d? l’Inde, par M. le Gentil. 

They 
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They reckon the folar year, civil time, 
at three hundred and fixty-five days; but 
in their aftronomical tables it is computed at 
three hundred and fixty-five days fix hours 
twelve minutes and thirty feconds. 

By Europeans it is now computed at 
three hundred and fixty-five days live 
hours forty-eight minutes and fifty-five 
feconds. It was reckoned by Hipparchus, 
about 1940 years ago, at three hundred 
and fixty-five days five hours fifty-five 
minutes and twelve feconds; and as above 
obferved, when the aftronomical tables of 
the Brahmans were conftru&ed, at three 
hundred and fixty-five days fix hours 
twelve minutes and thirty feconds. Hence 
it would appear, that there is a gradual de- 
creafe in the length of the year; and if 
thefe calculations can be relied upon, we 
muft conclude, that the earth approaches 
the fun; that its revolution is thereby 
fhortened, and that the tables of the Brah ¬ 
mans, or the obfervations that fixed the 
P 4 length 
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length of their year, muft have been made 
near 7300 years ago. The duration given 
to the year by Hipparchus, was confirmed 
by Ptolemy, who fucceeded him ; and the 
difference between our calculations and 
thole of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, in feme 
fort eftablilh the accuracy of thole of the 
Brahmans. 

Mon fie ur le Gentil, and Monfieur Bad¬ 
ly * have endeavoured to adjuft the agro¬ 
nomical time of the Brahmans to that of 
the Europeans. Monfieur le Gentil fays: 

“ Cell ce que nous pouvons appeller 
(i Pannee fyderale des Brames j mais parce 
** que les etoiles avancent lelort eux, de 
(f 54 fecondes tous les ans d’occident en 
u orient, on trouve (en fuppofant encore 
“ avec eux le mouvement journalier du 
4t folell dhin degre) qivil faut oter 2 i\ 36^ 
** pour avoir ce que nous appellons l’annee 

* Traite de |* Aftronomie Indienne etOrierjtale,par 
Monfieur Bailly, publilhed in r787.- 


I 


“ tropique, 




misr^ 
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££ tropioue, ou equinoxiale de 365 \ s\ 
“ 5 °"> 54 "' 

“ Cette determination eft de deux * mi~* 
“ nutes feule merit plus grande* que ceile que 
“ l.es aftronomes admettent aujourdhui pour 
“ la longeur de Pannee; mais elle eft plus 
« petite de 4 I f 011 environ, que ceile de 
a Hipparque adoptee par Ptolemee, qui 
“ iuppofit rannee beaucoup trop longue. 
« Par confequent, les aneiens Brames con- 
“ noiffoient !a longeur de fannde folaire 
<£ beaucoup mieux que ne Font connue 
££ Hipparque et Ptolemee.’’ 

But, according to Monfieur le Gentil’s 
explanation, there would ftiil remain a 
difference between the time given to the 
year by the Brahmans, and the modem 
aftronomers, of 1 minute and 59 feconds ; 
and fuch being the cafe, I cannot fee any 
good reafon for admitting this explanation 
and condemning Hipparchus ; the more 


* i* 59 - t +’ I0 * 

efpecially 
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efpecially as his corre&nefs with refped to 
the lunar period is generally allowed. 

The Hindoos reckon from the rifmg to 
the next riling fun, fixty nafigey; each 
nafigey is divided into fixty veinary, and 
each veinary into fixty taipary: 2 £ nafigey 
are therefore equal to one of our hours j 
2 I- vei nary to one of our minutes; and 2 $ 
taipary, to one of our feconds; and the 
aflronomica! year of the Brahmans, which 
is faid to conlift of 

N. v. T, 

3 6 5> 1 5j 3 1 * *5» anfwers to 

H. M. Sec. 

365, 6, 12, 30. 

They allot four Yamams, or watches, to 
the day, and four to the night. 

Their week confilis as ours, of feven days, 
and to each of thefe they have given the 
name of one of then planets. 

Sunday is Additavaram j 01 0 f | Sun 
Monday —. Sopiavaram - Moon 

T uefday 
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Tuefday is Maugalavaram 

Wednesday — Boutavaram 
Thurfday — Brahs^pativaram 
Friday — Soucravaram 
Saturday —r Sanyvaram 



Mercury 


Jupiter 

Venus 

Saturn. 


But their planets, like their gods, are 
frequently called by different names. 

The year of the Hindoos begins on the 
nth day of our month of April. They 
divide it into two equal parts; the one 
comprifing the time the fun is to the fouth, 
the other'to the north of the equator; and 
they celebrate his return to the north by an 
annual equinoctial feaft. 

To adjuft the aftronomical with the civil 
time, every fourth year is a leap year; in 
which the time exceeding the 365 days is 
thrown into one of the 12 months. The 
number of days in the month is unequal; 
and fome are of opinion, that in eflablifh- 
ing the duration of each, attention has 
been paid to the time required by the fun to 
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pafs through the different figns of the 
Zodiac 

In their tables they are put down in the 


following order. 








Days, 

Nus* 

Vet» 

Taf* 

Sitterey, begining the 

I ith of April, 

30 

55 

3 2 

O 

Vayafey ~ beginning in May 

3* 

24 

j 2 

O 

Any 

in June 

31 

3 6 

38 

O 

Ady 

in July 

3 T 

28 

12 

O 

Avany 

in Auguft 

3 i 

2 

10 

O 

Pivataffy * 

in Sept. 

30 

27 

22 

O 

Arbaffy 

in Off. 

29 

54 

7 

0 

Cartigey 

in Nov. 

29 

30 

H 

O 

Margaii 

in Dec, 

29 

20 

53 

0 

1 ay 

in Jan. 

2 9 

27 

16 

O 

Mafey 

in Feb. 

29 

48 

24 

0 

Pangouncy 

in March 

3 ° 

20 

21 

*5 



3^5 

15 

3 i 

15 


In 


* Ces mois n’ont pas tons la meme duree, Ie mois 
de Juin eft le plus long de tous, et le mois de Decem- 
bre le plus court. Cette difference fuppofe que les 
aftronotnes qui les premiers ont travaille a Cette me- 
thode Indienne ont connu i’apogee et le perige'e du 
foleil; c’eft: a dire qu’ils ont remarque que le foleil re¬ 
tarded fon mouvement dans le mois de Juin, et qu’il 
l* accelerant pendant le mois de Decembre ; qu <1 

employoit 
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In their common time they are reckoned 
as follows: 

Bayfatch, beginning the nth of April, has 31 Days 
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- 

m 

31 
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Days 

30 

365* 


The lunar month is reckoned from the 
fall moon, and is divided into two parts; 


employoit par confequent plus tie temps a parcourtr 1e 
figne des Gemeaux que celui du Sagittaire. La lon- 
geur des autres mois eft comme le temps que le foleil 
met a parcourir les autres fignes <!u zodiaque. 

Voy. dans les Mers de Vlnde. 

* In the manner of writing the names of the months 
for the agronomical time, I have followed Monfieur le 
Gentil, and for the common time Colonel Polier. But 
it muff be remembered, that names are differently pro¬ 
nounced in different parts of India. 
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that from the full moon to the change is 
called Bole, or waning; and that from 
the new to the full moon, Sood, or in- 
creafing. 

They reckon the duration of the world 
by four Yougs, corresponding in their 
nature with the golden, filver, brazen, and 
iron ages of the ancients. But in the 
length afcribed to thefe, they are extrava¬ 
gant ; and notwithftanding the endeavours 
of fome ingenious men of fcience, to adjuft: 
their chronology to that of other nations, 
we do not find, that it has yet been done in 
a manner by any means fatisfadlory. 

The fu ll, or the Sutty Youg, is faid to 
have lafted 

The Tirtah Youg, or fecond age - 

The Dwapaar Youg, or third age - 

And they pretend the Kaly Youg, or 
prefent age, will hft 

They tell us, that in the firft ages men 
were greatly fuperior to the prefent race, 
both in the length of their lives, and in the 

powers 


YEARS. 

3,200,000 

2,400,000 
I,600,000 

400,000 
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powers of their bodies and mental facul¬ 
ties ; but that, in confequence of vice, they 
degenerated to what we now fee them. 

They fpeak of an author, named 
Munnou, faid to have flourilhed in the 
Sutty Youg, or firft age; and the works of 
another, Jage Bulk, who is fuppofed to 
have lived in the Tirtah, or fecond age, 
are faid to be Hill extant, and to contain 
many of the Hindoo laws and cuftbms. 
That thefe authors are of great antiquity, 
we may allow'; but the wild date given to 
their works by the Brahmans, in dead of 
increafing our refpe£t for them, makes us 
fmile at their credulity. Or when we con~ 
fider their ufual ingenuity, it leads us to 
imagine, that, like the ancient priefls of 
Egypt, they have induftrioufly wrapped up 
the origin of their fpiritual authority in fo 
much myftery, and thrown it back to fo 
remote a period, with a view' to (hut out 
inveftigation, and render inquiry fruitlefs. 
We lhall therefore abandon thofe fabulous 

accounts 
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accounts to fuck as may choofe to amufe 
them!elves with conjectures, and proceed 
to dates that feem to be fupported by fcience 
and hiftory. 

The beginning of the Kaly Youg, or pro 
fent age, is reckoned from twohours twenty- 
feven minutes and thirty feconds of the 
morning of the i 6th of J|ebruary, three 
tlioufand one hundred and two years before 
the Chriflian sera ; but the time for which 
their aftronomical tables are ConftruCted, ia 
two days three hours thirty-two minutes 
and thirty feconds after that, or the 18th 
February, about fix in the morning. 
They fay, that there was then a conjunc¬ 
tion of the planets; and their tables ihew 
that conjunction. Monfietir Bailly ob- 
ferves *, that, by calculation, it appears 
that Jupiter and Mercury were then in the 
fame degree of the ecliptic j that Mars was 
diftant about eight degrees, and Saturn 

• Traite de I’Aftronomic Indienne et Orientate, par 
Monfieur Bailiy, publilhed in 1787. 

feven- 




feventeen; and it refults from thence, that 
at the time of the date given by the Brah¬ 
mans to the commencement of the Kaly 
Youg, they faw thofe four planets fuccef- 
lively difehgage themfelves from the rays 
of the fun; firlt Saturn, then Mars, then 
Jupiter, and then Mercury, Thefe four 
planets, therefore, .(hewed themfelves in 
conjunction, and though Venus could not 
have appeared, yet as they only (peak in 
general terms, it was natural enough to fay, 
there was then a conjunction of the planets. 
The account given by the Brahmans 
is confirmed by the teftiinony of our Eu¬ 
ropean tables, which prove it to be the re¬ 
fill t of a true obfervation. Monfieur Bailly 
is of opinion, that their aftronomical time 
is dated from an eclipfe of the moon, which 
appears then to have happened, and that 
the conjunction of the planets is only men¬ 
tioned by the way. The caufe ot the date 
given to their civil time he does not ex¬ 
plain, but fuppofes it to be forae memor- 

able 
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able occurrence that we arc unacquainted 
with. We are by fome told, that the 
circumftance which marked that epoch, 
was the death of their hero Krifhna, who, 
as we have already obferved, was fuppofed 
to be the god Vifhnou in one of his incar¬ 
nations. Others fay, it was the death of a 
famous and beloved fovereign, Rajah ju- 
difhter. But whichever of the two it may 
be, the Hindoos, confidering the event as a. 
great calamity, diftinguifhed it by beginning 
a new age, and exprefied their feelings by 
its name, the Kaly Youg, the age of un- 
happinefs or misfortune. 

But befides the Kaly Youg, we are ac¬ 
quainted with two other epochs, from which 
the Hindoos reckon their civil time in dif¬ 
ferent places. The one commences from the 
year of the inauguration of a prince named 
Bickermajit, which happened in the year 
of the Kaly Youg 3044; and the other 
from the death of a prince, third in fuc- 
ceilion from him, called Salbaham, who 

feems 
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feems to be the Salivaganam of Monfieur le 
Dentil. The reign of Bickerrnajit was dif- 
tingubhed by the ftri£t adminiftration of 
juftice, and the encouragement given by 
him to men of learning. The poet and 
philofopher Kaldofs was particularly pro¬ 
tected by him. By that prince’s delire he 
is faid to have made a collection of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Ramayan which was 
difperfed in detached pieces; and he was 
confidered as the chief of fourteen learned 
Brahmans, whom Bickerrnajit invited to his 
court from different parts of the empire, 
and diftinguilhed with the appellation of the 
fourteen jewels of his crown. 

Monfieur Bailly informs us, that Mon¬ 
fieur de la Loubere, who was fent ambaf- 
fador from Louis XIV. to Siam, brought 
home from thence tables and rules for the 
calculation of eclipfes ; that he found in the 
place, where the charts belonging to the 

* A celebrated Epic Poem. 

Q 2 navy 
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navy are kept, two manufcripts containing 
Hindoo agronomical tables, that were de- 
pofited there by the late Monfieur de Life, 
one of which had been given to Monfieur 
de Lille by Father Patoui’let, correfpondent 
of the miftionaries in India, and the other 
fcnt to him from India by the Pere des 
Champs; and that befides .thefe, Monfieur 
k Gentil brought home in 1772 other 
tables and precepts of agronomy. 

He obferves, that though all thefe tables 
were formed for different places, it evi¬ 
dently appears that they all came from the 
lame original; all have the fame motion 
of the fun, the fame duration of the year, 
and all are conftru&ed to the fame meri¬ 
dian, which paffes near to Benares: as, 
for inftance, the tables brought from Siam 
fuppofe a reduction of one hour and thir¬ 
teen minutes of time, or eighteen degrees 
and fifteen minutes of weft longitude, from 
the part of Siam for which they are ad- 
jufted. 

Monfieur 


/ 


Monfieur !e Gentil mentions that the 
method defcribed in the tables which he 
brought home is called Fakiam % or the 
new, to diftinguifh it from another 
eftablifhed at Benares, called Siddantam , or 
the ancient. The Pere des Champs alfo fays, 
that the Hindoos have a method called 
Souria Siddantam, which has ferved as a 
rule for the conftrudion of all the tables 
now exifting, and is iuppofed to be the 
original and primitive aflronomy of the 
Brahmans. 

Monfieur Bailly, in treating of thefe 
tables, mates the following obfervations : 
4f Le mouvement Indien dans ce long in- 
“Tervalle, de 4383 ans, ne dilfert pas 
a d’une minute de celui de Caffini j il eft 
“ egalement conforme a celui des tables de 
“ Maier, Ainfi deux peuples, les Indiens 
“ et les Europeens, places aux deux extre- 
“ mites du monde, et par des inftitutions 
u peut-etre aufii eloignees dans le terns, 
“ ont obtenu precifement les rnemes re- 
** fuitats, quant au mouvement de la June, 

0 , 3 “ « 
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“ et une eonformite qui ne feroit pas con- 
“ cevable, ft die n’etoit pas fondee fur 
e< 1’obfervation, et. fur une imitation reci- 
** proque de la nature. Rernarquons, que 
“ les quatres tables dcs Indiens font toutes 
“ les copies d’une meme aftronomie. On 
“ ne pent nier que les tables de Siam, n’ex- 
“ iftalTent en 1687, dans le terns que Mon- 
“ fear de la Loubere les rapporta de Siam. 
“ A cette epoque les tables de Caffini et de 
“ Maier n’exifloifent pas j les Indiens avoient 
“ deja le mouvement exaa que renferment 
“ ccs tables, et nous ne Tavions pas encore. 
“ II faut done conventr que f exactitude de 
“ ce mouvement Indien ell le fruit de Fob- 
<c fervation. II ell exaCt dans cette duree 
M de 4383 ans, parce qu’il a ete pris fur le 
“ ciel meme ; et It 1’obfervation en a de- 
“ termine la fin, die en a marque cgale- 
“ ment le commencement. C’eft le plus 
“ long intervalle qui ait etc obferve et dont 
** le fouvenir fe foit conferva dans les faftes 
u de i’aftronomie. II a fon origine dans 

u fepoque de 3102 ans avant J. C. et H ell 

«< 
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u une preuve demonftrative de la realite de 
“ cette epoque 

Monfieur Bailly fays, that the Hindoo 
tables give an annual inequality to the moon, 
fuch as was difcovered by Tycho Brahe, 
which he obferves was unknown to the 
Alexandrian lbhool, and to the Arabs who 
fucceeded it. 

The Zodiac, or Sodi*Mandalam, is di¬ 
vided into twelve parts or figns, each of 
which has its particular name. 

Each fign contains thirty degrees; but 
the Hindoos alfo divide the twelve figns into 
twenty-feven parts, which they call con - 
JleUa 'ions , or places of the moon reckoned in 
the twelve fgns ; every fign is equal to 
two conftellations and a quarter, each con- 
flellation confifts of thirteen degrees twenty 

* See “ Le Difcours preliminaire du Traite de 
“ I’Aftronomie Indienne et Orientale.” Monfieur 
Bailly, in a note to pages 36 and 37, Ihews that they 
Could not have received any inftru&ion from any aftro- 
nomer who preceded Caffini, as all, except him, differ 
from them very confiderably. 

0.4 


minutes, 




minutes, and each has its particular name % 
The preceffion of the equinoxes is 
reckoned in their ancient tables at fifty-four 
feconds in the year: and as the motion of 
the ftars from weft to eaft is found to be at 
prefent only about fifty feconds in the year ; 

* “ Ces 27 conftellations font en efFet marquees dans 
“ Is ciel par des ctoile?. J’emportai avec moi le nom 
“ de chaque conftellation en particulier, et le nombre 
“des etoiles qu’il renf'erme; mais jc ne peux pas 
“ afturer les avoir bien rcconnues, parceque beaucoup 
“ de ces conftellations fortent du cours de notre zo» 
“ diaque. 

“ Dans les regies de I’aftronomie Jrtdienne des 
“ Siamois, que Dominique CalBninous adonnees tome 
“ viii. des Anciens Memoires de PAcademie Royale 

** des Sciences, p. 234, & 239, d eft dit, que les 

“ ftations de la June font les vingtfeptiemes parties du 
“zodiaqiie: les Siamois admettent done vingt-fept 
“ conftellaticns, com me les Indie ns de la prefqu’ ifle 
*.* ** en dq$a du Gauge j mais il ne parok pas que les 
“ Siamois faflent aucune attention aux etoiles, qui re- 
“ pondent a ces vingtfeptiemes parties du zodiaque. 
“ On ne trouve ces vingt-fept conftellations du zo- 
“ diaque chez aucune autre nation Orientate; dies 
“ font done un ancien monument bien precieux pour 
“ Phiftoire de I’aftfopomie.” Voyage dans les Mers 
de PInde, par Monfi tr le Geutil, de PAcademie des 
Sciences, p. 256, 257, &c. 


if 



if we could depend on the exa&mefs of the 
ancient obfervations of the Brahmans, we 
mull conclude, as Monfieur le Genr.il ob- 
ferves, that the motion of the ftars is growl¬ 
ing flower. From this motion they have 
evidently formed many of their calculations. 
They have a cycle or period of fixty years, 
each of which, has its particular name; an¬ 
other of 3600 years, and one of 2 4.,000, 
From the annual motion given by them to 
the ftars, of 54 feconds of longitude in the 
year, 54 minutes of longitude make fixty 
years, 54 degrees 3600, and the entire re¬ 
volution of 360 degrees makes their great 
period of 24,000 years, which is often 
mentioned by them. 

The rules of their aftronomy are written 
in enigmas and in verfe; in verfe, perhaps, 
to facilitate the retention of them in the 
memory; and in enigmas, to render them 
unintelligible to all but thole who are re¬ 
gularly mftruded, a privilege which is 
denied both to the Bhyfe and the Soodra. 

o. Monfieur 
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Monfieur life Gentii obfetves, that the 
Brahmans in general make their calculations 
with a great degree of quicknefs, He gives 
an account of a vifit he received foon after 
his arrival at Pondicherry, from a Hindoo, 
named Nana Moodoo, who had found 
means, through the fecret prote&ion of per¬ 
sons in power, to learn from a Brahman 
fomc of the principles of aftronomy. Mon- 
lieur le Gentii, to try the extent of his 
knowledge in it, gave him feme examples 
of eclipfes to calculate, and amongft others, 
one of a total eclipfe. of the moon, of the 
23d December 1768. Seating himlelf on 
the floor, he began his work with a parcel of 
fmali fhells, named Cowries, which he em¬ 
ployed to reckon with; and looking oc- 
eafionally at a book of palm leaves, that 
contained his rules, he gave the refult of 
his calculation, with all the different places 
of the eclipfe, in lefs than three quarters of 
an hour, which, on confronting it with an 
Hphemeris, Monfieur le Gentii found fuf- 

hciently 



ficiently exadt to excite his aftoniftiment at 
the time and manner in which the calcula- 
tion had been performed. Yet the edu¬ 
cation of NanaMoodoo, by his own account, 
mutt have been very confined; and Mon- 
iieur le Gentil takes notice, that he feemed 
entirely unacquainted with the meaning 
of many terms, being unable to explain 
them. 

“ Pour la facilite de leurs operations 
“ aftronomiques, les Brames les ont miles 
“ en vers; chaque terme eft unterme com- 
“ pofe, et a befoin d’explication pour etre 
“ compris: par ce moyen les Brames ne font 
“ entendus de perfonne, ou au moins ne 
“ le font que de tre's peu de monde. 

“ Le Brame, qui avoit enfeigne cet In- 
“ dicn, s’etoit done referve' le fecret des 
“ termes, de fa9on que celuici faifoit 
«* rnachinaiement fes calculs fans les enten- 
«* dre; il trouvoii: des refultats, et ne favoit 
w point ce qu’ils fignifioient. 


“ Par 
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u Par example; dans les eclipfe de lime, 
“ les Brames ont domic a ^argument de 
“ latitude, le norn de Patona Chan data, 
“ c’eft a dire, la lune ofTenfee par Ie 
“ dragon: Or, le problcme coniifte a 
“ trouver ce Patona Ghandara ; I’lndien en 
“ queftion le trouvqk tres bien, inais il 
“ n’entendoit point le mot Patona Chan- 
“ dara, bien loin, qu’il fut, que ce fut la 
“ diftance de la lune a fon noeud, et ainfi 
“ du refte* ** .” 

If 


* The Patona Chandara accounts for the vulgar 
idea among the Hindoos, that the eclipfes are occa- 
fioned by a conteft between the fun, or the moon, and 
the great ferpent. 

Eclipfes are always observed with fuperftitious cere¬ 
monies. The following account is given by Bernier 
of thofe he faw on the occafion of an eclipfe of the 
fun. 

“ Celle qne je vis a Delhi moi fembla au/E tres 
<{ remarquable pour les ridicules erreurs et fuperfti- 
“ tions des Indiens. Au temps qu’ellc devoit arriver 
“ je montai fur la terraffe de ma maifon, qui etoit 
fituee (ur le bord de Gemna. De la je vis les deux 

** cotes de ce Heuve pres d’une lieue de long, couverts 

** de 
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If we are obliged to allow that the Hin¬ 
doos were fo far advanced in the fcience of 
aftronomv, as to make the obfervation-s, 

which 

- - — -- -*-- - - ------- ' |, a 

a de gentils, ou idolatres, qui etoient dans l’eau 
44 jufqu’a la ceinture, regardant attcntivement vers le 
“ ciel, pour fe plongc; et fe laver dans le moment 
** que rectfpfe commenceroit. Les petits ganjons et 
“ les petites filles etoient tout nuds, com me la main. 
44 Les hornmes l’etoicnt- aufli, hormrs qu’ils avoienc 
“ une efpece d’ecbarpe brides a Pen tour des cullies 
“ pour les couvrir; et les femmes mariees et les filles 
44 qui ne pailoient pas fix ou fept ans etoient couvcrtes 
u d’une fimple drap. Les perfbrvnes de condition, 
“ comine les rajahs, ou princes fouverains gentils, 
44 qui font ordincrement a la cour au lervice et a la 
44 paye du roi, et les ferrafs, ou changeurs, banquiers, 
“ jouillers, et autres gros marchands, avoient la ptu- 
44 part paffe de Pautre cote de Peau ave.q toute leurfa- 
«* mil’.e, et y avoient drefle leurs tentes, et pi ante dans 
44 la riviere des Kanates, qui font une efpece de par- 
44 avent pour faire leurs ceremonies, et fe laver a leur 
44 aife avec leurs femmes, fans etre vus de performs. 
44 Ces idolatres ne le furetlt pas plutot apper^us que 
44 le fo’-fil commen^oit de s’eclipfer, que j’entendis 
w us grand cri qui s’elcva, et que tout d’un coup ils 
44 fe plongerent tous dans l’eau, je ne fais combien de 
44 fois de fuite, fe tenant par apres debout dans cette 
44 eau, les yeux et les mains elevees vers le foteil, 
44 marmotant tous et priant comme on diroit en grande 

44 devotion. 
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which they appear to have made, at the 
beginning of the Kaiy Youg, about four 
thoufand eight hundred and ninety years 
ago, we may fairly, and muft indeed ne- 
celfarily fuppofe many ages previous to 
that, in which a great and numerous nation 
might gradually proceed to that degree of 

devotion, prenant de temps cn temps de 1’eau nvec 
« les mains, la jettant vers le loleil, s’inclinant la 
♦i tete profondement, remnant et tournant les bras et 
** les mains, tantot d'une fa^on, et tantot d’une autre, 
« ct continuant ainfi leurs plongemens, leurs prieres, 
« ct leurs lingeries jufqu’a la tin de heclipfe, quand 
“ chacun fe retira en jettant (les pieces d’argent bien 
« avant dans l’eau, et faifant I’aunnone aux Brames, 
“ qui n’avoient pas manque de fe trouver a cette ce- 
tt remonie. Je remarquai qu’au fortir de cette ri- 
«« viere ils prirent tous de vetemens nouveaux, qui les 
** attendoicnt tout plier fur le fable, et que plufieurs 
« des plus devots laifi'erent la leur anciens habits pour 
« les Brames. C’eft ainfi, que de ma terrafie je vis 
“ celebrcr cette grande fete de 1’eclipfe, qui fut 

*i cbotnmle de la tntme fa^on dans 1 Indus, dans lc 

Gauge, et dans tous les autres fleuves et talabs, ou 
tt refervoirs des Indtrs; tnuis lurtout dans celui dc 
« Tanaifer, ou il fe trouv; plus de cent et cinquante 
w mille perfonnes aflemblevs de tous les cotes des 
t« Indes, parceque fon eau eft ce jour-la reputee plus 
»t lainte, et plus meritoire qu’aucune autre.” 

refine* * 
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refinement and knowledge which the Hin¬ 
doos feem to have enjoyed. But thefe re¬ 
flections lead us fo far back into the abyfs 
of time, that whilft we are left in contem¬ 
plating the paft duration of our fyftem, 
we may be apt to forget the generally re¬ 
ceived opinions with refpeCt to the creation 
of the world, and the hillory of man¬ 
kind. 

I (hall conclude this fhort fketch of the 
aftronomy of the B ram ins with an extradl 
of a letter from Sir Robert Barker to the 
President of the Royal Society of London, 
read before the Society the 29th of May 
1777, giving a defeription of the obfer- 
vatory at Benares. 

However much that ancient and cele¬ 
brated feminary may have declined from its 
former fplendour, he informs us, that there 
are ftill many public foundations and tem¬ 
ples, where feme thoufands of Brahmans 
yet conftantly refide. 


“ Having 
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“ Having frequently heard that, the Bra- 
“ mins had a knowledge of aftronomy, 
u and being confirmed in this by their iiv 
“ formation of an approaching eclipfe, 

“ both of the fun and moon, I made in- 
“ quiry, when at that place in. the year 
« t 772, amongft the principal Rramins, to 
“ endeavour to get lome information rela- 
« tive to the manner in which they were 
“ acquainted with approaching eclipfes ; 
u but they gave me but little iatisfa£Hon» 
“ I was told that thofe matters were con- 
“ fined to a few, who were in pofleffion of 
“ certain books and records, fome contain- 
“ ing the myfterics of their religion, and 
“ others agronomical tables, written in the 
“ Sanfkrit language, which fcarcely any 
“ but thofe few underftand; that they 
“ would, howrever, take me to a place 
“ which had been conftruded for the pur- 
“ pole of making obfervations, and from 
“ whence they luppofed the learned Bra- 

mins 
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M mins made theirs, I was conduced to 
K an ancient building of done, the lower 
“ part of which, in its prefent date, fervcd 
16 as a ftable for horfes, and a receptacle 
“ for lumber, but by the number of courts 
“ and apartments, it appeared that it mull 
“ once have been an edifice for the ufe 
M of forrte public body. We entered this 
<c building, and went up a flair which led 
u to a large terrace on the top of a part of 
w it near to the river Ganges, where, to 
w my furprife and fatisfadlion, T faw a 
“ number of infiruments yet remaining in 
w the greateft prefervation, fhupendoully 
M large, immovable from the fpot, and con- 
« ftruded of done, fome of them being 
“ upwards of twenty feet in height. The 
« execution iri the conftru&ion of thefe 
w infiruments exhibited a mathematical ex- 
w a&nefs in the fixing, bearing, and fitting, 
( * of the feveral parts. The fituation of 
the two large quadrants of the inftru- 
|R merits 
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<{ meats marked A *, whole radius is nine 
“ feet two inches, by being at right angles 
u with a gnomon at 25 degrees elevation, 

** are thrown into fuch an oblique fitua- 
“ tion, as to render them the moft difficult, 
tl not only to conftru£t of fuch a magni- 
“ tude, but to fecure iu their pofition, 

“ and affords a ftrong proof of the ability 
u of the architect; for by the fhadow of 
“ the gnofnon thrown on the quadrants 
“ they do not leem to have in the leaft al- 
“ jered from their original pofition ; and 
<l fo true is the line of the gnomon, that, 

“ by applying the eye to a irnaU iron ring 
M of an inch diameter at one end, the fight 
K is carried through three others of the 
**■ fame dimenfion to the extremity at the 
“ other end, thirty eight feet eight inches 
tl diftant from it, without any obftruc- 
“ tion. 


* See the Plate. 


“ Lieutenant 
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“ Lieutenant Colonel Archibald Camp- 
ct bell, at that time chief engineer in the 
« Eaft India Company’s fervice at Bengal, 
“ a gentleman whofe abilities do honour to 
“ his profeffion, made a perfpective draw- 
“ ing of the whole of the apparatus that 
“ could be brought within his eye at one 
“ view} but I lament that he could not re- 
« prefent fome very large quadrants, whofe 
•* radii were about twenty feet, they being 
“ on the fide from whence he took his 
drawing. They are exad quarters of 
“ circles of different radii, the largeft of 
f which I judged to be twenty feet, con- 
« ftru£ted very exactly on the fides of 
« ftone walls built perpendicular, and fitu- 
« ated, I fuppofe, in the meridian of the 
“ place; a brafs pin is fixed at the centre, 
w or angle, of the quadrant, from whence, 
“ a Bramin informed me, they ftretched a 
« wire to the circumference when an ob~ 
“ fervation was to be made, from which 

R 2 “ it 
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44 it occurred to me, the obferver muff 
44 have moved his eye up or down the cir- 
41 cumference by means of a ladder, or 
4t feme fuch contrivance, to raife and lower 
41 himfelf until he had difeovered the alti- 
44 tilde of the heavenly bodies in their paf- 
44 fage over the meridian, fo exprefled on 
44 the arcs of thofe quadrants; thefe arcs 
44 are very exactly divided into nine large 
44 fedions, each of which is again divided 
44 into ten, making ninety lelfer diviiiohs, 

44 or degrees, and thefe into twenty, ex- 
44 preffing three minutes each, of about 
44 two tenths of an inch afunder j fo it is 
44 poffible they had fotne method of again 
44 dividing thefe into more minute parts at 
44 the time of obfervation. 

44 My time would only permit me to 
44 take down the particular dimenfions of 
44 the mod capital inftrument, or the 
44 greater equinodial fun-dial, reprefented by 
44 figure A, (fee the Plate) which appears to 

44 be 
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“ be an inftrument to exprefs folar time 
“ by the fhadow of a gnomon upon two 
<A quadrants, one fituated to the eaft, and 
“ the other to the weft of it; and indeed 
“ the chief part of their inftruments at this 
“ place appear to be conftriufted for the 
“ fame purpofe, except the quadrants and 
“ an inftrurnent in brafs, that will be de- 
“ fcribed hereafter. 

“ Figure B is another inftrurnent for de- 

“ termining the exa<ft hour of the day, by 

“ the fhadow of a gnomon, which ftands 

“ perpendicular to, and in the centre of, 

“ a flat circular ftone, fupported in an 

“ oblique fituation by means of four up- 

“ right ftones and a crofs piece; fo that 

“ the fhadow of the gnomon, which is a 

‘‘ perpendicular iron rod, is thrown upon 

“ the divifions of the circle deferibed on 
/ 

“ the face of the flat circular ftone. 

“ Figure C is a brafs circle, about two 
f ‘ feet diameter, moving vertically upon 

R 3 “ two 
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“ two pivots between two flone pillars, 

“ having an index, or hand, turning round 
<{ horizontally on the centre of this circle, 

<e which is divided into three hundred and 
“ fixty parts; but there are no counter- 

divifions on the index to fubdivide thofe 
“ on the circle. This inftrument appears 
“ to be made for taking the angle of a 
<c ftar at fetting or rifing, or for taking the 
“ azimuth or amplitude of the fun at fet- 
“ ting or rifing. 

“ The ufe of the inftrument, figure D, 

“ I was at a lofs to account for. It confifts 
“ of two circular walls, the outer of which 
u is about forty feet diameter and eight 
“ high, the wall within about half that 
<c height, and appears intended as a place 
“ to ftand on to obferve the divifions on 
“ the upper circle of the outer wall, rather 
“ than for any other purpofe; and yet 
“ both circles are divided into three hun- 
w ^ r ed and fixty degrees, each degree being 

“ fub- 
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€t fubdivided into twenty lelfer divifions, 
“ the fame as the quadrants. There is a 
w door-way to pafs into the inner circle, 
“ and a pillar in the centre of that, of the 
“ fame height with the lower circle, and 
“ having a hole in it which feems to be a 
u locket for an iron rod to be placed per- 
pendicular. The divilions on thefe circles, 
u as well as on all the other instruments, 
“ will bear a nice examination with a pair 
“ of compaffes. 

“ Figure E is a fmall equinodtial fun- 
“ dial, conftru&ed on the fame principle as 
“ the large one A.’’ 

Mr. Call, member of the Royal Society, 
and formerly chief engineer on the coafl of 
Coromandel, in a letter to the Aftronomer 
Royal, to be found in the Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions of 1772, fays, that he difc 
covered the figns of the zodiac on the del¬ 
ing of a choulterie at Verdapetah, in the 
province of Madura, near Cape Comorin ; 

R 4 that 
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that he found them on the cieling of a tem¬ 
ple that Hands in the middle of a tank, be¬ 
fore the pagoda of Teppicolum ; and that 
he had often met with feveral parts of the 
zodiac in detached pieces. 
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SKETCH XII. 

Manners and Cujioms . 

J T has been already obferved, that the 
religion of Brimha inculcates marriage 
as a duty; and parents are ftri&ly erijoin- 
ed to marry their children before the ex¬ 
piration of their eleventh year at latefl. 
Polygamy is allowed, but feldom pra&ifed j 
unlefs there be no profpeCt of an heir by 
the firft wife ; and as it is an object of the 
firft confequence with the Hindoos to leave 
behind them a reprelentative, who may 
perform the uiual ceremonies for the re- 
pofe of their fouls, fhould the marrying a 
fecond wife, and their facrifices to Lin- 
gam prove ineffectual, they commonly 

f. - - I , ... - -- -- - -- -- - ' - - 


* See Sketch VIII. p. 168. 


adopt 




adopt a fon from among their rela-. 
tions 

The Hindoos are fo fcrupulous with re- 
fpedt to the virginity of their brides, that 
they marry extremely young, although the 
confuinmation is deferred till the parties 
arrive at the age of puberty; nor will they 
many a perfon with whom thofe fymp- 
toms have already appeared to which the 
fex is fubjeft. Inftances frequently occur 
of a man far advanced in life being mar¬ 
ried to a child of eight or ten years of 
age; and a widow cannot marry again, 
even if the hufband fliould die before die 
has attained an age proper to be admitted 
to his bed. 

The Hindoo women are not entitled to 
any inheritance. If a man dies without 
male blue, his fortune defeends to his 
adopted fon ; or if he has none, to his 
neared kinfman, who is obliged to inain- 


* See Sketch V. p. 116. 


tain 
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tain the women that belonged to, and were 
maintained by the deceafed. And if there 
fhould even be no property, that duty fails 
upon thole who enjoy the right of in¬ 
heritance, 

The hulbands in general do not receive 
any dower with their wives. But on the 
contrary, when a girl is demanded of her 
father in marriage, and his confent ob¬ 
tained, a prefent is made to him by the 
intended hufband, as a fign that Ihe thence¬ 
forward belongs to him. 

Many inllances, however, occur of a 
rich man chultng a poor relation to marry 
his daughter, when he is at the expence of 
the wedding, and receives him into his 
houfe, or gives him a portion of his for¬ 
tune, In that cafe the bridegroom quits, 
with certain formalities, the family of his 
parents, and enters into, and becomes one 
of that of his father- in-law. 

The marriage ceremonies are both te¬ 
dious and expenfive. Although the match 

be 
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be previoufly agreed on by the parents, the 
father of the boy goes with much forma¬ 
lity and demands the young woman for his 
fon. The anfwer is returned with equal 
ceremony, and many preliminary forms be-* 
ing ohferved, the day of marriage is fixed. 
It is celebrated at the houfe of the bride. 
Befides the ufual rooms for receiving vi- 
litors, a large area is covered, and formed 
into a Pandal, or great temporary hall, 
which is lined with white linen, or chintz, 
and hung round and decorated with gar¬ 
lands of flowers. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are feated at one end of it, under 
a kind of canopy, with their faces to the 
eaft. The bride is on the left hand of the 
bridegroom, and a certain number of 
Brahmans ftand on each fide of them. 
The relations and guefts fit round the room 
on the floor f, which is fpread with new 

* Chairs are unknown, but in the pofieflions of 
Europeans j and to have a feat elevated above the 
level of the floor, is a mark of great diftin&ion and 
fuperiority. 


mats, 
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mats, covered with carpets, and thefe gene¬ 
rally likewife covered with white linen. 

A fpot for performing the facrifice is 
marked out. in the centre of the room, 
with flowers diftributed on the floor in va¬ 
rious figures. If tliofe who are to be mar¬ 
ried he of the Vifhnou-Bukht, the Brah¬ 
man who prefldes at the ceremony invokes 
Vifhnou and Letchiney to be propitious to 
them ; or if they be followers of Sheevah, 
he calls upon Sheevah and Gcwry. The 
altar is then lighted, and whilft the Brah¬ 
man reads paflages from the facred writ¬ 
ings, he occafionaUy thrown into the fire 
bits of fandal wood, bezoin, fugar, and 
other articles. Worfhip is performed to 
Bawaney, to Vifhnou, and to Sheevah, 
during which, at certain intervals pointed 
out by the Brahmans, the bridegroom rifes 
from his feat, and walks round the place 
of facrifice, attended by the bride. J he 
principal Brahman then calls out to the 
father of the bride by his name, who going 

up 
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up to his daughter, takes her by the hand, 
and joins it with that of the bridegroom : 
then invoking fome of the gods, he calls 
ori them to witnefs, that he gives his daugh¬ 
ter to be the wife of ftich a one, naming 
his foti-in-law. The Brahman hereupon 
gives the taly, or gold ornament that mar¬ 
ried women wear round the neck, into the 
hand of the bridegroom, by whom it is 
tied round the neck of the bride; and (he 
is thenceforward his married wife. He 
then fwears before the nuptial fire, that he 
will be careful of, and kind to her: and 
leading her up to one of thofe flones that 
are ufed for grinding fpices and other in¬ 
gredients for fome of their victuals* he' 
places her hand on it, thereby implying the 
obligation file has contracted of taking care 
of his houfehold concerns. A plate of dry 
rice being brought to the Brahman, he 
mixes it with faffron, and after having 
prayed to the gods, he throws a little on 
the (boulders of the bridegroom and bride. 

Grand 


MiNisr^ 
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Grand proceflions are made through the 
town. The young married couple fit in 
the fame palankeen, attended by their re¬ 
lations and friends, fotne in palankeens, 
others on horfes and elephants; and fo 
great is their vanity, that they frequently, 
at i'uch ceremonies, borrow or hire num¬ 
bers of thofe animals. 

The rejoicings laft feveral days. The 
evenings are fpent in difplaying fireworks 
and illuminations, and in feeing dancers, 
who accompany the dance by tunes fuitable 
to the occafion. The whole concludes with 
prefents to the Brahmans and principal 
guefts, and alms to the poor. The pre¬ 
fents to the guefts generally confift in 
fhawls, and pieces of mull in, or other 
cloths. 


The marriage ceremonies are of courfe 
•more or lefs pompous, according to the 
rank and means of the parties. But all 
pride themfelves on being as fumptuous as 
they can. 


2 


When 
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When the bride appears to have arrived 
at the age of puberty, various ceremonies 
are again ufed. The parents receive com¬ 
pliments of congratulation, and the mar¬ 
riage is confummated. 

When fhe becomes pregnant; when Ihe 
paffes the feventh month without accident.; 
and when fhe is delivered of her child; 
there are at each of thole epochs, ceremo¬ 
nies to be performed,, and thankfgivings 
made to the gods. 

On the tenth day after the birth of the 
child, the relations are afTernbled to affill 
at the ceremony of giving it a name. The 
Brahmans proceed to examine the planets; 
and if they be found unfavourable, the ce¬ 
remony is deferred, and facrifices perform¬ 
ed to avert misfortune. When a fit mo¬ 
ment is difeovered, they fill as many pots 
with water as there are planets, and per¬ 
form a facrifice to their honour. They 
then fprinkle the head of the child with 

water 
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water taken from the pots; a Brahman 
gives it fucli a name as he may think the 
beft adapted to the time and eircumftances; 
and the ceremony is concluded with pray¬ 
ers, prefents to the Brahmans, and alms to 
the poor. 

It is the duty of all mothers to fuckle 
their own children, nor can it be difpenfed 
with, but in cafe of ficknefs. When a boy 
arrives at a fit age to receive the firing, 
which all Hindoos of the firfi three cafts 
wear round their bodies, there are frefit ce¬ 
remonies performed, and prefents given to 
the Brahmans. 

The ufual education of the boys confifts 
in teaching them to read and write. There 
are fchools in all the towns and principal 
villages. The mafters are Brahmans. The 
place where the boys are taught, is gene¬ 
rally a pandal, or room made of beams 
and leaves of the palm tree. The boys fit 
on mats on the floor. The books are of 

S ^leaves, 
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leaves, as already defcribed*'. Thofe who 
write, hold in the left hand the book, and 
in the other a fteel bodkin, with which 
they make a lligbt impreffion on the leaf,’ 
But they frequently begin by making let¬ 
ters and figures with their finger, in fand 
fpread on the floor, and fometimes learn 
to calculate with fmall fhells f and pebbles. 
Thofe of the Khatry or Rajah call may be 
inftrufled in the fciences. 

As all the different profeflions amongft 
the Hindoos form as many clafles or tribes, 
every one learns at home the profeffion he 
belongs to, nor can he quit it for any 
other 

The girls receive their inftru&ion under 
the eye of their parents, which feldom con- 

* See the note, page 151. 

f See page 334. 

I Haudquaquam licet unius ordints virum alterius 
yxorern deduccre, neque exercitium nriutare; neque 
enim fas eft militem agrum colere, nec philofophari 
artificem. Dio. Sic . lib. ii. cap. 10. 

- ‘ g • fills 
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fifts in any thing but the duties prefcribed 
to them by their religion. 

While women are under thofe monthly 
vifitations that are peculiar to their fex, 
they quit their hufbands* bed, and retire to 
a feparate apartment; nor do they even 
eat in fociety, until they have bathed and 
purified themfelves. 

The practice of burning the dead is ai¬ 
med: univerfal; and that of the widow 
burning herfelf on the funeral pile with 
the body of her deceafed hufband, dill 
exifts. It feems to have been the inten¬ 
tion of the Mahomedan government to 
difeourage a pra&ice fo blocking to huma¬ 
nity ; but the governors of the provinces 
are accufed of having turned the preju¬ 
dice of the Hindoos to their own advan- 
tage, by conniving at it for a fum of mo- 

1 

ney. It at prefent prevails raoft in the 
Maharatta dominions, and in the countries 
oi the ancient Rajahs, where inftances of 
the kind are frequently to be met with, 

S 2 particu- 
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particularly in families of high diftin.£tioii» 

In the territories belonging to the Englifh, 
they have every where oppofecl it; and it 
rarely happens, unlefs it be done fecretly, 
or before thole, who may have authority to 
prevent it, can be fufficiently apprized. 

I The law rather commends than commands 
it, as it only fays : a It is proper for a 
“ woman to burn herfelf with her huf- 
« band’s corpfe — and future blefiings 
are promifed as a reward for doing fo. 
But in cafe the widow fhould prefer to live, 
fhe is enjoined to obferve inviolable chaf- 
tity, to cut off her hair, and not to wear 
jewels or any other ornament. There are 
neverthelefs fome particular cafes in which 
it is even forbidden. A woman is not to 
burn herfelf, if fhe be with child; or if 
her hufband died at a diftance from her, 
unlefs fhe can procure his girdle and tur¬ 
ban to be placed on the funeral pile. The 
intention of fo barbarous a pra&ice is fuf¬ 
ficiently evident • and in all Oriental coun¬ 
tries, 
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tries, the fuperiority and fecurity of the 
hufband, and the preservation of his dome!- 
tic authority, feems to have been a main ob¬ 
ject with iegiflators. 

Such is the influence of cuftom, and the 
fenfe of ftiame, that a woman of the higheft: 
birth, brought up with the cares and de¬ 
licacy fuitable to her rank, and pofllffing that 
timidity and gentlenefs of manners natural 
to her fex, and more efpecially in that 
country, will undergo this awful facrifice 
with as much fortitude and compofure as 
ever were exhibited by any hero qr philo¬ 
sopher of antiquity. 

I never was prefent at fuch a ceremony, 
but a perfon of my acquaintance, who 
happened to fee one, gave me the following 
defeription of it: 

* A funeral pile being ereded on a piece 
« of ground that was confecrated to the 
<( purpofe, the body of the Rajah was 
« brought from the fort, accompanied by 
“ many Brahmans, and others, and fol- 
S 3 “ lowed 
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“ lowed by the widow attended by rela- 
“ dons of both fexes. Being arrived at 
“ the funeral pile, the body was placed on 
“ it, and certain ceremonies being per- 
“ formed, the widow took leave of her 
“ relations. She embraced thofe of her 
<c own fex; took off fome jewels that fhe 
<c wore, and diftributed them amongft 
“ them, as the laft tokens of her affedioti. 

“ The women appeared to be greatly af- 
“ Aided; fome filently weeping, and 
“ others making exceflive lamentations. 

“ But flie was perfediy compofed, fmiled, 

“ and endeavoured to comfort them. She 
“ then advanced to the pile, and in a lolemn 
“ manner walked round it. She hopped; 

“ and after contemplating the corpfe, 

“ touched the feet with her hand, failing it 
“ to her forehead, and inclining her body 
“ forwards. She then fainted the fpec- 
<l tators in the fame manner; and with 
“ the affiftance of the Brahmans mounted 
u the pile, and feated herfelf by the fide 

“ of 
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a of the corpfe. Some who flood near her 
“ with torches in their hands, fet fire to it, 
44 and, as it was compofed of dry wood, 
*' ftraw, and other fuch combuftible ma- 
4 terials, it was inftantly in a flame. The 
“ fmoke w r as at firft fo great, that 1 imagine 
il this unfortunate young victim muff have 
“ been immediately fuffocated, which, I 
“ own, afforded me a fort of melancholy 
“ comfort, from the idea that her fuffer- 
44 ings would foon be ended,” 

Mr. Hoi well gives a very particular ac¬ 
count of a ceremony of the fame kind, 
which I fhall infert from his Mythology and 
Cofmogony of the Gentoos *: 

44 At five of the clock in the morning of 
44 the 4th of February 1742-3, died 
44 Rhaam Chund Pundit, of the Maharatta 
44 tribe, aged twenty-eight years. His 
44 widow (for he had but one wife), aged 
44 between feventeen and eighteen, as foon 


U 


* Or Hindoos. 

s 4 


as 
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“ as he expired, difdaining to wait the 
“ term allowed her for reflection, irnrne- 
“ diately declared to the Brahmans and 
u witnefles prefent her refolution to burn. 
** As the family was of no final! confider- 
“ atiott, all the merchants of Coflimbuzaar, 
“ and her relations, left no arguments un- 
“ elfayed to diflliade her from it.—Lady 
“ Ruifel, with the tendered: humanity, 
“ fent her feveral meflages to the fame pur- 
“ pole;—the infant ftate of her children 
“ (two girls and a boy, the eldefl: not four 
“ years of age), and the terrors and pain of 
“ the death fhe fought, were painted to her 
“ in the ftrongeft and moll lively colouring; 
“ —Ihe w r as deaf to all,—Ihe gratefully 
“ thanked Lady Ruflel, and fent her word 
M Ihe had now nothing to live for, but re- 
“ commended her children to her protec- 
** tion. When the torments of burning 
“ were urged in tcrrorcm to her, fhe, with 
w a refolved and calm countenance, put 
“ her finger into the fire, and held it there 

“ a con- 
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c< a considerable time; fhe then, with one 
“ hand, put fire in the palm of the other, 
“ fprinkled incenfe on it, and fumigated 
“ the Brahmans. The confideration of her 
“ children left deftitute of a parent was 
“ again urged to her.—She replied, He that 
** made tbem i will take care of them. She 
“ was at laft given to underftand, Are 
“ fliould not be permitted to burn; this, 
u for a fhort (pace, feemed to give her 
“ deep affliction, but foon recollecting her- 
<s felf, Ihe - told them, death was in her 
“ power, and that if fhe was not allowed 
“ to burn, according to the principles of 
“ her calf, Ihe would ftarve herfelf. Her 
“ friends, finding her thus peremptory and 
“ relolved, were obliged at laft to a (Tent. 

a The body of the deceafed was carried 
** down to the water-lide, early the follow- 
“ ing morning; the widow followed 
about ten o’clock, accompanied by three 
a very principal Brahmans, her children, 

“ parents, 
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parents, and relations, and a numerous 
concourfe of people. 

“ The order of leave for her burning 
did not arrive from HofTeyn Khan, 
Fouzdaar of Morfhadabad, until after 
one, and it was then brought by one 
of the Soubah’s own officers, who had 
^orders to fee that fhe burnt voluntarily. 
The time they waited for the order was 
employed in praying with the Brahmans, 
and waihing in the Ganges; as foon as 
it arrived, fhe retired and flayed for the 
fpace of half an hour in the midft of her 
female relations, among® whom was her 
mother j fhe then diverted herfelf of her 
bracelets and ether ornaments, and tied 
them in a cloth, which hung like an 
apron before her, and was conduced by 
her female relations to one corner of the 
pile. On the pile was an arched arbor 
formed of dry flicks, boughs and leaves, 
open only at one end to admit her en- 

“ trance; 
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V trance ; in this the body of the deceafed 
was depofited, his head at the end op- 

V polite to the opening. At the corner of 
the pile to which fhe had been conduct*? 

“ ed, the Brahmans had made a fmall lire, 
44 around which fhe and the three Brah- 
mans fat for fome minutes ; one of them 
44 gave into her hand a leaf of the bale tree 
44 (the wood commonly confecrated to 
44 form part of the funeral pile) with fun- 
44 dry things on it, which fhe threw into 
44 the lire; one of the others gave her a 
* 4 fecond leaf, which Ihe held over the 
“ flame, whilft he dropped three times 
“ fome ghee * on it, which melted, and 
44 fell into the fire (thefe two operations 
44 were preparatory lymbols of her ap- 
44 proaching diflolution by fire); and 
44 whilft they were performing this, fhe 
44 third Brahman read to her fome portions 
44 of the Aughtorrah Bhade f, and sliced 

* A kind of butter See page 112. 
f Fed. See Sketch V. page 10S. 


44 her 
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<4 her fome queftions, to which the an- 
« fwered with a heady and ferene conn- 
“ tenanee; but the noife was to great wc 
“ could not underhand what the laid, *d“ 
** though we were within a yard of her. 
“ Thefe over, the was led with great 
u folemnity three times round the pile, the 
“ Brahmans reading before her ; when the 
“ came the third time to the fmall fire, the 
« flopped, took her rings off her toes and 
« lingers, and put them to her other or- 
naments ; here tlie took a folemn. 
« majeftic leave of her children, parents, 
** and relations; after which, one ol the 
u Brahmans dipped a large wick of cotton 
44 in fome ghee, and gave it ready lighted 
14 into her hand, and led her to the open 
44 fide of the arbor; there all the Brah- 
44 mans fell at her feet. After the had 
44 bleffed them, they retired weeping. By 
44 two tleps the alcended the pile, and en- 
44 tered the arbor; on her entrance the 

44 made a profound reverence at the feet 

44 of 
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ft of the clecealed, and advanced and featcci 
« herfelf by his head ; die looked, in blent 
« meditation, on his face, for the fpace 
« of a minute, then fet fire to the arbor 
« in three places j obferving that Hie 
« had fet fire to leeward, and that the 
“ flames blew from her, flie role and fet 
“ fire to windward, and refumed her fta~ 
« tion. Enfign Daniel with his cane fepa- 
“ rated the grafs and leaves on the wind- 
“ ward fide, by which means we had a 
« diftind view of her as die fat. With 
16 what a dignity and undaunted counte- 
« nance fhe fet fire to the pile the lad 
w time, and aflumed her feat, can only be 
w conceived, for words cannot convey a 
“ jud idea of her. The pile being of com- 
“ budible matters, the fupporters of the 
** roof were prelently confirmed, and it 
“ tumbled upon her. 

Bernier, amongd other indances o£ 
fimilar facrifices, gives the following very 
remarkable one : 
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44 Dans le terns cjue je paflai de la ville 
“ dVunedaba a Agra par deflus les terres 
“ des Rajas qui font dans ces quartiers la, 
u on nous donna nouvelles dans une bour- 
44 gade, ou fe repofoit la caravane a fom- 
44 bre en attendant la fraicheur de loir pour 
44 partir, qif une femme s’en alloit a 1’heure 
“ meme fe bruler avec le corps de ion mari. 
“ Je me levai incontinent et m’en allai tout 
14 courant fur le bord d’un grand relervoir 
44 d’eau ou fe devoit faire faction. Je vis 
44 en has dans ce refervoir, qui etoit prefque 
“ a fee, une grande folfe pleine de bois, 
44 un corps mort etendu deflus, une femme, 
“ qui de loin me parut aflez bien faite, 
44 affile fur ce meme bucher, quatre ou cinq 
“ Brahmens qui y mettoient le feu de tons 
“ cotes, cinq femmes de mediocre age et 
“ aflez bien vetues qui fe tenoient par la 
44 main en chantant ct en danlant a f entour 
44 de la lofle, et une grande foule dt monde, 
44 d’hommes et de femmevS qui regardoient. 

44 La bucher fut incontinent tout en feu, 
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tf pareeque on avoit jette deffus quantity 
“ d’huile et de heurre, et je vis dans ce terns 
“ au travers des fiammes, que le feu fe 
“ prenoit aux habits de la femme, qui 
“ etoient frottee d’huille de fenteur melee 
u avec de la poudre de fantaus et du fafran, 
M J e v * s tout ce!a, et ne rernarquai point, 
“ c l ue la femme s’inquietat et fe tourmentat 
“ en aucune fa^on; l’on difoit tneme juf- 
u ques la qu’on lui avoit entendu prononcer 
“ avec beaucoup de force ces deux paroles, 
M c i IK l> deux, pour donner a entendre, 
“ luivant certains fentiments particulars et 
“ populates dans la Metempficofe, que 
“ e’etoit pour la cinquieine fois quelle fe 
“ bruloit avec fon meme mari, et qu’il n’en 
“ refloit plus que deux pour la perfe&ion, 
comine fi elle eut eu alors cette remi- 
M nifeence ou quelque efprit prophetique* 
<l ne fut pas la la fin de cette infernale 
** tra gedie. Je croyois que ce n’etoit que 
u P ar ceremonie que ces cinq femmes chan- 
“ toient et danlbient a fentour de la foils; 
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“ mais je fus bien etonne lorfque la femme 
44 s’etant prife aux habits d’ane entr’elles, 
44 qu’elle fe laifla aller la tete la premiere 
44 dans la foffe, et qu’enfuite line autre ao 
44 cablee de la fiamme et de la fumee en fit 
u atitant que la premiere. Mon etonne- 
44 ment redoubler par apres quand je vis que 
44 les trois qui reftoient fe reprirent par la 
44 main, continuerent le brule fans s’ef- 
44 frayer, et qu’enfin les lines apres les au- 
44 tres elles fe precipiterent dans le feu, 
44 coinme avoient fait leurs compagnes. II 
44 m’ennuyoit bien de ce que je ne favois ce 
44 que cela vouloit dire, mais j'appris in- 
44 continent que c’etoient cinq efciaves qui 
44 voyant que leur maitreffe etoit extreme- 
44 ment affligee de la maladie de fon mari, 
44 et qu’elles lui avoient promis de ne lui 
44 point furvivre, et de fe bruler avec lui, 
44 fe laifferent aufli toucher de compaffion, 
44 et de tendreffe envers cette maitreffe, et 
44 s'engagerent de parole de la fuivre dans 
44 fa refolution, et de fe bruler avec elle. 

“ Plufieurs 
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“ Plufieurs perfonnes alors que je confaltois 
“ fur ce brulement des femmes avec le corps 
“ de leurs maris, me voulurent perfuader 
“ que ce qu’elles en faifoient n’etoit que 
par amitie qu’elles avoient eu pour eux. 
“ Mais j’ai bieu reconnu depuis, que ce 
“ n’etoit qu’un effet de ropinian, de la 
“ prevention, de la coutume, et que les 
“ meres, infatuees de leur jeuneflfe de cette 
“ fuperftition, comme d’une chofe tres 
“ vertueufe, tres louable, et inevitable ;i 
“ une femme d’honneur, en infatuoient de 
“ meme fefprit de leurs flies de leur tendre 
“ jeuneffie, quoi qu’ au fond ce n’ait jamais 
** ete qu’un artifce des hommes, pour 
“ s’affujetir davantage leurs femmes.” 

Two Engliffi officers, who were in the 
fervice of the Nabob of Arcot, being pre- 
fent at one of thefe ceremonies in the 
province of Tanjour, were fo affeded by 
it, that they drew their fwords and refcued 
the woman. But although fhe was im¬ 
mediately reftored to her relations, and it 
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clearly appeared that they had not ufed any 
kind of liberty with her, or had any other 
motive for what they did but the hidden 
impulfe of humanity ; the Brahmans 
pofitively reje&ed her felicitations for per- 
million to burn herfelf afterwards; faying 
{he was polluted, and had loft the virtues of 
her call:. To fatisfy them for the iofult, the 
officers were put under an arreft, and 
afterwards fent to ferve in a different part 
of the country. 

A Rajah, in one of thole provinces that 
are under the dominion of the Englifh, 
being dangeroufly ill, it was privately com¬ 
municated to the perfen who commanded 
in the province, that his wife, in cafe of his 
death, intended to burn herfelf with the 
body of her liufband. The Rajah had an 
only child, a boy of about five years of 
age. The European commandant dif- 
patched a native of diftin&ion, in whom 
he had confidence, with iaftru&ions, if 

the 
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the Rajah died, to reprefent to his widow 
the danger to which her foil muff be ex- 
pofed, if left to the doubtful care of am¬ 
bitious relations, who had ever attempted 
to difturb the peace of his father: that to 
live for his fake would be yielding an un¬ 
natural and imaginary duty to one natural 
and important; and that by difcharging the 
office of a tender and prudent mother, fhe 
would beft prove her affedion and relped 
for the memory of the deceafed. He was 
likewife defied to fgnify to the Brahmans, 
that, fhould they attempt to proceed to the 
ceremony, an officer, who commanded a 
neighbouring garrifon, had orders to prevent 
it. The fear of being infulted by fome 
public ad of violence prevailed with the 
priefts, and not the arguments; with 
which, on the contrary, they were highly 
offended, and even affeded to treat them 
with much contempt. The Rajah died, 
and the widow, being a woman of fenfeand 
merit, was afterwards of infinite ufe to 
T 2 her 
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her Ton. Having thus a claim to the good 
offices as well as prote&ion of the perfon, 
who it may be laid, had forced her to live, 
fhe through his means enjoyed a degree ot 
refpedd and confideration, which, accord¬ 
ing to the cuftoms of the country, fhe mull 
otherwiie have loft. She obtained fiom 
him fevcral marks of indulgence for her 
fon, and in one of her letters fhe expreffed 
herfelf to the following effeil: 

«« When you fliall recollea that I am his 
« mother, and that you prevailed on me to 
« difhonour myfelf for his fake, you will 
« ceafe to be offended at my foliclting this 
« favour for him. You forced a duty on 
“ me, which does not belong to our fex * : 

« if I fail in the execution of it, T fliall be 
** the reproach of all who are allied to mej 
« if I fuccectl, and this country flourifh, 
w my offence may be forgotten * my hap— 

« pinefs therefore depends on you; on 

* Meaning the direction of his affairs. 

“ mine 
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“mine depends that of manyconfider 
“ this, and determine.’' 

The Hindoos fometimes ered a chapel 
on the fpot where one of thefe facrifices has 
been performed ; both on account of the 
foul of the deceafed, and as a trophy of ha- 
virtue. 

I remember to have feen one of thefe 
places, where the fpot where the funeral 
pile had been eroded was indofed and 
covered with bamboos, formed into a kind 
of bower, planted with flowery creepers. 
The infide was fet round with flowers, and 
at one end there was an image, 

The funeral ceremonies are always per¬ 
formed at night j the dead are never kept 
above a day, and the heat of the climate 
renders it neceflary not to delay them. As 
foon as a perfon dies, advice is fent to all 
the relations, and thofe who live near 
enough repair to the houfe, to condole 
with the family, and attend the funeral. A 
Brahman prefides over the ceremony, and 
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all the kinfmen who are to affift at it fhave 
and wafli themfelves. The Brahman, hav¬ 
ing likewife performed his ablutions, bleffes 
and purifies the houfe, fprinkling it with 
confecrated water. The principal relation, 
or mourner, addrefling himfelf to the dead, 
calls out his name, and, with thofe who aflift, 
prays the gods to he favourable to him. 
Theprayer being ended, they perform a kind 
of facrifice with a fire made of the facred 
grafs, koas, into which they throw incenfe 
and the a flies of burnt cow-dung. The 
Brahman again repeats feveral prayers; 
after which the afliftants wafh the body, 
rub it with the duft of fandal wood, paint 
on the forehead the mark of the caft, and 
cover it with a clean robe. It is then 
placed on a palankeen, adorned with flow¬ 
ers; and, preceded by perfons with large 
trumpets, and tam-tams or fmall drums, 
it is carried to the ground deftined for the 
performance of the funeral rites. This is 
always at fome diftance from the towns. 

The 
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The relations and friends follow it. When 
they arrive near to the funeral pile, they 
put down the corpfe, and perform a facri- 
iice to the aerial fpirits, or genii of the 
place, with rice and other grain. They 
examine the body to fee if there be any 
figns of life, cut the nails, and (have the 
head. It is then placed on the pile, and 
one of the relations, having a torch given 
to him by a Brahman, fets fire to it with 
his back turned towards the corpfe. The 
others aflift in lighting it; fome are em¬ 
ployed in burning perfumes; and all make 
lamentations, accompanied by the tam¬ 
tams and other inftruments. A facrifice 
is afterwards performed to the manes of the 
deceafed, which is repeated on the fame 
fpot for feveral days fucceffively. When 
the pile is burnt out, they fprinkle the 
afhes with milk and confecrated water. The 
bones are gathered up with great care, and 
put into an earthen vafe, which is kept 
until an opportunity be found of throwing 
it, if poflible, into the Ganges, or, if that 
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be at 100 great a diltance, into fame other 
facred river. 

It will naturally have been obferved, 
that the defcriptions I have given of the 
ceremonies attending the marriages and 
funerals of the Hindoos, are confined to 
thole of perfons of opulence or rank; thofe 
of people of inferior fortune are naturally 
in proportion to their fituation and means. 

There are fome, though few, who bury 
the dead ; and it is faid that among thefe 
it is the duty of the widow to bury herlelf 
with the body of her hufband. The re^ 
ligious ceremonies being performed, fhe 
defcends into the grave with him, and 
taking the body in her arms, is with it 
covered with the earth. I cannot recollect, 
in the countries in which I have been, to 
have heard of more than two inftances of 
this horrid ceremony % 

The 


* Bernier, after fpeakingof women who burn them- 
ftlves, Jays : “ Ce font certainement des chofes bien 

barbares <et bien cruelles j majs ce quc font leg 
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The Hindoos are naturally cheerful, and 
are fond of converfation, of play, and of 
other amufement. They will Ipend almoft 
the whole night in feeing dancing and 
hearing muficj yet none dance but the 
women, whole profeflion it is, and who 
devote themfelves to the pleafures and 
amufement of the public. 


Ihey are neverthelefs extremely fober^ 
they eat only twice a day, in the morning 
and evening. It has been already oblerved, 
that none of the four calls are allowed to 
tafle any intoxicating liquor, and even 
thofe who may eat meat do it fparingly. 

Their food is prepared in earthen pots: 
inflead of plates and dilhes they ule broad 
leaves, generally of the palm or plantane 
tree, neatly fcwn together with a blade of 


“ Brahmens dans quelques eridroits des Indes eft bien 
auta.it ou plus. Car, au lieu de bruler ces femmes, 

“ t l tJ i veulent mourir apres la mort de leur maris, ils 
“ les enterrent peu a peu toutes vives, jufqu’a la 
gorge, puis tout dun coup fe iettentdeux ou trois 
deffus, leurs tordent le cou, et les acheventd'etouffer.” 1 
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dry grafs, and which are thrown away and 
renewed at every meal. Like the in¬ 
habitants of moft eaftern countries, they ufe 
neither forks nor fpoons, but only the fin- 
g of the right hand, and are fcrupuloufly 
nice both before and after meals. 

With them, modes and fafhions are tin- 
j known; and their drefles, like their cufi» 
toms, ate the fame to day that I fuppofe 
f they were at the beginning of the Kaly 
j Youg. 

Almoft all the Hindoos fhave the head, 
leaving only a lock on the back part of it, 
which is covered by their turbans; and they 
likewife fhave their beards, leaving only 
finall whifkers, which they preferve with 
neatnefs and care *. 

The Brahmans who officiate at the tem- 
' pies generally go with their heads uncover¬ 
ed, and the upper part of the body naked. 


* The Kalhmirians, and a few other tribes, let 
their beards grow about a couple of inches long. 
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The Zennar*, or facred firing, is hung 
round the body from the left fhoulder ; a 
piece of white cotton cloth is wound round 
the loins, which defcends under the knee, 
but lower on the left fide than on the other; 
and in cold weather they fometimes cover 
their bodies with a fhawl, and their heads 
with a red cap. 

The Khatries, and in general thofe who 
inhabit the country and villages, wear a 
piece of cotton cloth wrapped round the 
loins as above deferibed; another piece of 
finer doth, generally muflin, is thrown 
over the left fhoulder, and hangs round the 
body, foiTiething in the manner of a High¬ 
lander’s plaid; a piece of clear muflin, 
almofl in the fhape of a handkerchief, is 

* The Zennar is made of a particular kind of pe¬ 
rennial cotton called Nerma. It is compofed of a cer¬ 
tain number of threads of a fixed iength : the Zennar 
worn by the Khatries has fewer threads than that worn 
by the Brahmans, and that worn by the Bhyfe fewer 
than that worn by the Khatries; but thofe of the Soo- 
dra calf are excluded from this diftintflion, none of them 
being permitted to wear it. 
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wrapped very neatly round the head. Ju 
the ears, which are always expofed, all the 
Hindoos wear large gold rings,, ornamented, 
according to their talle or means of pur- 
chafing them, with diamonds, rubies, or 
other precious ftones. 

Some, inftead of the cloth hung over 
the fhoulder, wear a Jama *, or long muf- 
lin robe, neatly fhaped to the upper part of 
the body, falling very full from thence, 
and extending fo low as almoft entirely 
to cover the feet. A rouflin falh is 
wrapped round the waift, the ends of 
which are generally ornamented with a 
fringe and border. 

Perfons of high rank fometimes ■wear 
above the Jama a fliort loofe vefi: of fine 
worked mufiin, or filk brocaded with 
fmall gold or filver flowers; and in the cool 
feafon, of fliawls. On days of ceremony 

* The Mahornedans alfo wear a Jama, but theirs 
erodes over, and ties on the right fide of the bread j 
and that of the Hindoos on the left. 
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and rejoicing they wear rich bracelets on 
their arras, jewels on their turbans, and 
firings of pearls round their necks, hanging 
down upon the breaft. O11 their feet they 
wear flippers of fine woollen cloth, or vel¬ 
vet, which frequently are embroidered with 
gold or filver, and thofe of princes on great 
ceremonies even with precious flones: but 
the poorer fort have them of coarfe cloth or 
leather, and the lower clafies wear fandals *. 

Their flippers are conftantly put off on 
going into an apartment, and left at the 
entrance, or given to an attendant; nor is 


* Corpora ufque pedes carbafo velant; folds pedes, 
capita linteis vinciuntj lapilli ex auribus pendent; 
brachia quoque et Iacertos anro colunt, quibus inter 
populares ant nobilitas ant opes eminent. Cur * 

l. 8. cap. 9. Cum f'ubito patefafla porta, rex Indus 
cum duobus adultis filiis occurrit, multum inter omnes 
barbaros eminens corporis fpecic. Veftis erat auro pur- 
puraque diftindta, qua; etiam crura velabat: aureis 
foleis inferuerat gemmas: lacerti quoque et brachia 
margaritis ornata er3nt. Pendebant ex auribus infignes 
candors et magnitudme lapilli. 

2 {u. Cur, l. 9. cap. 1. 

it 
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it poffible but they muft be ihocked at the 
ufual practice of Europeans in walking 
with their (hoes on the clean linen cloth or 
carpets on which they fit and occasionally 
lie down. But this, like other encroach- 
I ments on their cuftoms, they patiently fub- 
mit to, and even without any appearance of 
) ill humour. 

The drefs of the women varies a little, 
but not materially; and the diftin&ion, as 
amongft the men, confifts chiefly in the 
finenefs of the cloth and the number and 
value of their jewels. They in general 
wear a clofe jacket, which only extends to 
cover the breads, but completely fhews 
their form. It has tight fieeves, that 
reach about half way to the elbow j and a 
narrow border round all the edges, painted 
or embroidered in different colours. A 
piece of white cotton cloth, wrapped round 
the loins, and falling down over the legs 
almoft to the ankle on one fide, but not 
quite fo low on the other, ferves as a pet¬ 
ticoat. 
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ticoat. A wide piece of muffin is thrown 
over the right fhoulder, which patting tin¬ 
der the left arm, is croficd round the mid¬ 
dle, and, being fattened by tucking part of 
it under the piece of cloth that is wrapped 
round the loins, hangs down to the feet. 
The hair is commonly rolled up into a 
knot or bunch towards the back of the head, 
and fome have curls hanging before and 
behind the ears. They wear bracelets on 
their arms, rings in their ears, on their 
fingers, their ankles, and toes, and fome- 
times a fmall one on one fide of the noftril. 

In Kafhmere they wear a jacket like 
other Hindoo women, a petticoat with a 
painted border, the hair plaited and hang¬ 
ing down behind, and a fine muffin veil, 
that covers the head, and falls down below 
the middle*. 

The Hindoos are averfe to many of 
thofe accomplifhments in women, that are 


* Mr, Forfter, 


fo 
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fo admired by Europeans. They fay, they 
would be injurious to that fimplicity of 
manners and decorum of behaviour which 
are requifite to render them eftimable in 
j their familiest that, by too much en« 
gaging the mind, they would lead their 
attention away from their children and huf- 
band, and give them a difrelifh to thofe 
cares to which they think Providence has 
defigned them: and, as they ilri&ly adhere 
to this opinion, there are few Hindoo wo¬ 
men to be found who can either read or 
write. 


But the dancing women, who are the 
votaries of pleafure, are taught every 
qualification which they imagine may tend 
to captivate and entertain the other fex. 
They compofe a feparate clafs, live under 
the protection of government, and accord¬ 
ing to their own particular rules. 

In the code of Gentoo laws and cuftoms 
it is faid : “ If a dancing girl commit a 

M crime that renders her property liable to 
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“ confifcation, the magiftrate fliall confiscate 
u all her effects, except her clothes, jewels, 
“ and dwelling. In the fame manner, to 
“ a foldier fliall be left his implements of 
“ war; and to a man exercifmg any pro- 
“ feflion, the implements of that profdfion 
“ fliall be exempted from the confifcation of 
“ the reft of his property.’’ 

The dancing women eat meat of any 
kind, except beef. They even drink 
fpirituous liquors, which perhaps may 
have led the Greeks who accompanied 
Alexander to imagine that the other Hin¬ 
doos did the fame. 

They appear in a variety of drefles. Be- 
fides thofe that have been already mention¬ 
ed, they fometimes wear trowfers, like the 
Perfians; a Jama of wrought muflin, or 
gold or filver tiflue; the hair plaited and 
hanging down behind, with fpiral curls on 
each fide of the face; and to the gold or 
filver rings on the ankles, in fome of tlieir 
dances they attach fmail bells of the fame 

U metals. 
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metals. The figure's of the Bacchantes,, 
that are to be met with in antique paint¬ 
ings and has reliefs, rnay ferve as an ex- 
ad reprefentation of fome of the dancing 
women in Hindoftan. 

No religious ceremony, or feftlval of 
any kind, is thought to be performed with 
requifite order and magnificence, nnlefs 
accompanied by dancing; and every great 
temple has a fet of dancers belonging to it. 

In a country of fucli vaft extent of lati¬ 
tude, the complexion as well as the phyfical 
conftru&ion of the people mu ft be liable 
to confiderable variation; thofe in the 
northern, being more fair and robuft than 
thofe in the fouthern provinces. But the 
Hindoo women,in general, are finely ftiaped, 
gentle in their manners, and have fome- 
tliing foft and even mufical in their voices 

All 


* Mr. Forfter, in his letter from Kaflimere, dated in 
April 1783, in fpeaking of the women, fays: 

« They 
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All Hindoo families are governed by the? 
male fen i or, to whom great refpeft is i 
frown j nor will a fon fit down in the \ 
Prefence of his father, until commanded ] 
by him to do fo *. 

I he houles of the .Hindoos are generally 
meaner than might be expeded in a coun¬ 
try, where ufeful and ornamental architec¬ 
ture has made fo great progrefs, and with 
an ingenious people, who are fond of eafe, 
of pleafure, and oftentation. But the con- 
ftant warmth' of the climate, which in¬ 
clines them to feek the air under porticos, 
or the ihade of trees, may, perhaps, make 

** They have a bright, olive complexion, fine fea- ■ 
c< tures, and are delicately fhapt d. There is a pleafin^ 

“ freedom in their manners, without any tendency to 
“ immodefiy, which feems the refult of that confi- 
* 4 dence, which the Hindoo hufbands in general repofe 
** in their wives,” 

* The fame gentleman (Mr. Forfter) obferves, that . 
in the courfe of his refidence in India, and acquaint¬ 
ance with the Hindoos, he never knew an inilance of 
dired undutifulnefs to parents; to which I can add the j 
teftimony of my owrrexperience. 

if 2^ 
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them lels attentive to the internal conve¬ 
nience and elegance of their houfes. In 
the fouthern parts of India, even thofe of 
perfons of rank and wealth, though large, 
are but of a mean appearance. For the 
fake of coolnefs, and to avoid the trouble 
of flairs, they are only of one ftory. On 
each fide of the door towards the ftreet, 
is a narrow gallery, covered by the Hope of 
the roof of the houfc, which projects over 
it, and which, as far as the gallery extends, 
is fupported by brick or wooden pillars. 
The floor of the gallery is railed about 
thirty inches above the level of the ftreet; 
and Peons * and bearers of palankeens be¬ 
longing to the houfe are generally found 
fitting and lying down there The en¬ 
trance leads into a court, part of which is 
alfo furrounded by a gallery like that 
without. On one fide of the court there 
is a large room on a level with the floor of 


* See page 301, note. 
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the gallery, and open in front, which is 
fpread with mats or carpets, and theib 
again covered with white cotton cloth. 
Here the mafter of the houfe receives vi— 
fits, and tranla&s his bufinefs. The en¬ 
trances from this court to the private 
apartments and offices are by very fmall 
doors. The houfes may he more or lefts 
ex ten five, may have one or more courts or 
public rooms; but they are commonly 
built on a plan fimilar to that I have de- 
feribed. In the northern part oft Hindof- 
tan, however, houfes of two or three fto- 
ries are very frequent ; and ruins oft pa¬ 
laces arc to be inct with over all the coun¬ 
try, which announce the ftplendor and mag¬ 
nificence of its ancient princes.' 

In the code of Gentoo laws we find a 
prohibition oft the ufe of fire-arms ; which, 
as the translator obfterves, in records of fuch 
unfathomable antiquity, muft caufe a con- 
fiderable degree oft furprife. The word in 
Sanfkrit is agnee after, or weapons of fire; 
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and mention is alto made of Jhet agnee , or 
the weapon that kills a hundred men at 
once, which is tranflated camion. The 
Pooran Saflras afcribcs the invention of 
thofe Jeftrudive engines to the artift Baefli- 
kookerma, who is faid to have forged all 
the weapons for the war that was main¬ 
tained in the Sutty Youg between Dewta 
and Affoor, or the good and evil fpirits. 

It is certain, that even in thofe parts of 
Hindottan that never were frequented either 
by Mahomedans or Europeans, we have 
met with rockets, a weapon which the na¬ 
tives almoft univerfally employ in war. 

The rocket conlitts of a tube of iron, about 
eight inches long, and an inch and a half 
in diameter, clofed at one end It is 
filled in the fame manner as an ordinary 
fkyrocket, and fattened towards the end of 
a piece of bamboo, fcarcely as thick as a 
walking cane, and about four feet long. 


* See the title-page. 
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which is pointed with iron. At the op- 
polite end of the tube from the iron point, 
or that towards the head of the lhafr, is 
the match. The man who ufes it, points 
the end that is fhod with iron to which 
the rocket is fixed, to the objed to which he 
means to dired it; and, letting fire to the 
match, it goes off with great velocity. By 
the irregularity of its motion, it is difficult 
to be avoided, and fometimes ads with 
confiderable effed, d'pecially among ca¬ 
valry. 

Fire balls, or blue lights, employed in 
bcfieged places in the night, to obfeive the 
motions of the befiegers, are, I believe, to 
be found in every part of Hindoftan, and 
in full as great perfedion as any that are 
made in Europe. Fire-works feem to have 
been a principal article of amufement with 
the Hindoos from the earlieft times, and 
are constantly made ufe of on all occafions 
of rejoicing. 

U 4 
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I would not, however, venture positively 
to affirm, that gunpowder, grained, or ex- 
a&ly fuch as is made at prefent, was known 
to the Hindoos before it was difcovered by 
the Europeans. But it feems evident that 
they knew, much earlier than we did, a 
compofition that poflefled forne of its qua¬ 
lities, and gave bodies a proje&ile motion. 
Had they received the difeovery of it from 
ftrangers, they would have received at the 
lame time the weapons with which it is 
employed; and, in that cafe, would not have 
had recourfe to the left ingenious invention 
of the rocket, though being accuftomed 
to this weapon, they may hill continue to 
ufe it. 


The fhet-agnee, I confefs I am at a lofs 
to account for, unlefs it mean thofe cavi¬ 
ties that have been found in forne of their 
fortrefles, hewn in the folid rocks, and 
formed to a certain elevation for the pur- 
pofe of throwing (tones on befiegers, in the 
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manner that /hells are thrown from mor¬ 
tars. 

A comnofition of a fimilar kind with 
gunpowder, was found in ufe with the 
Chinefe. Some have pretended that the 
mode of making it was communicated to 
them by Europeans, which has been con¬ 
futed by thofe who alledge, that it was 
invented by themfelves. But there are fe~ 
yeral reafons to induce us to believe, that 
the people of Pegu, Siam, and China, re¬ 
ceived many of their improvements from 
Hindoftan. 

In the fame article of the Hindoo laws, 
by which fire-arms and poilbned weapons 
are forbidden, it is alfo faid : “ Nor fhall 
“ he (meaning the prince) flay in war an 
f 4 eunuch, nor any perfon, who putting 
“ hie hands together fhall fupplicate for 
“ quarter, nor any one who has no means 
44 of efcape, nor any one who is fitting 
44 down, nor one who fays 4 / am become 
44 of your party * nor any man w ho is 

44 afleep. 
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“ afleep, nor any one who is naked, nor 
a any one who is not employed in war, 
“ or who is come to fee the battle, nor 
“ any one whilft he is fighting with ano- 
“ ther, nor any one whole weapons are 
“ broken, nor any one who is fearful of 
“ the fight, and who runneth away.’* 

In thefe laws, mention is made of the 
Purrekeh, or trial by ordeal, which was one 
of the fir ft laws inftituted by Moles among 
the Jews*. Fire or water were ufually 
employed, but in India the mode varies, 
and is often determined by the choice of 
the parties. I remember a letter from 
a man of rank, who was aecufed of cor- 
refponding in time of war with the 
enemy, in which he fays, “ Let my ac~ 

cufer be produced; let me fee him 
u face to face; let the moll venomous 
111 fnakes be put into a pot; let us put our 


* Sec the fifth chapter of Numbers, from the 12th to 
the 3 verfe. 
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hands into it together ; let it be covered 
“ for a certain time ; and he who remain- 
eth unhurt fhall be innocent.’’ 

This trial is always accompanied with 
the folemnities of a religious ceremony, 
and in fome parts of India, it is laid, the 
onion is introduced to] render it more 
awful *. It is alfo mentioned, that in thofe 
parts the ufe of that plant is forbidden, 
though a vegetable diet, without any other 
reftriaion, I believe, is fo ftrongly recom¬ 
mended. The onion having been alfo held 
in veneration by the Egyptians, if the fame 
idea really obtains in Hindoftan, we fhould 
fuppofe that the natives of the one mull 
have received it from thofe of the other 
country. That plant prelents nothing, 
either in its appearance or qualities, to en¬ 
title it to peculiar refpeft; and the kind 
of awful regard paid to it mull therefore 
have arifen from feme particular circutn- 


* Mr. Forfter* 
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ftance with which we are now unac¬ 
quainted. 

An abhorrence to the Jhedding of blood, 
j *—the offspring of nature, nurfed by habit, 
and fan&iftcd by religion,—the influence 
of the moft regular of climates, which 
leffens the wants of life, and renders men 
averfe to labour, perhaps alfo the moderate 
ufe of animal food, and abfti.nen.ee from 
) fpirituous liquors, contribute to render the 
Hindoos the mildeft, and probably the moft 
1 enervated, inhabitants of the globe*. That 
they lhouid pofl'efs patience and refignation. 
under calamity, is perhaps not much to be 
wondered at, as the fame caufes that tend 
j to damp exertion may produce thefe quali¬ 
fies ; but befides thefe, we have nuinber- 


* In a country of fuch immenfc extent, there are 
| undoubtedly exceptions to this general chara&er; 

people accuftomed to war acquire courage by being 
| frequently expofed to danger ; and, as has already 
been observed, the inhabitants of the northern parts 
of Hindoltan are hardier and lhonger than thole of 
1 the fouth. 
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lefs inftances of firmnefs and afl’vc cou- ' 
rage that occafion a conliderable degree of 
furprife. The gentle and generally timid 
Hindoo, while under the influence of reli¬ 
gion, or his ideas of duty and honour*, 
will not only meet death with idifference, 
but embrace it by choice. 

An Engliihman, whilffc on. a hunting 
party, haftily ftruck a Peon f, for impro¬ 
perly 

* Many notions of honour depend on certain re¬ 
ceived opinions. The Oeek and Roman heroes do 
not feem to have been fo fufceptible of certain expref- 
fions of reproach, or to have refentcd them as affronts, 
which a modern, of perhaps lefs virtue, would rather 
die than fubmit to. Themiftocles could fav. Strike, 
but hear me.—Falfehood and treachery feem to be held 
difhonourable every where.—This may perhaps be de¬ 
nied ; but I believe many travellers have fallen into 
error, by haftily judging of nations by what may have 
particularly happened to thcmfelves: and although 
thefe vices may be more prevalent in fome countries 
than in others, I never knew of any country in which 
a perfon, who happened to be difeovered in either, did 
not endeavour to excufe and juftify hitnfelf, and thus 
betray his conlcioufnefs of ignominy. 

•J- A Peon is properly a foot loldier. Men of rank 
have always Peons in their fervice. They wear a fabre 

and 
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perly letting loofe a grey-hound. The 

✓ 

Peon happened to be a Rajah-pout, which 
is the higheft tribe of Hindoo jfoldiers. 
On receiving the blow, he ftarted back with 
, an appearance of horror and amazement, 
and drew his poxgnard. Rut again com- 
‘ poling himlclf, and looking Red fa Illy at his 
matter, he faid, “ I am your fervant, I 
“ have long eat your bread * * • ”—and hav¬ 
ing pronounced this, he plunged the dag¬ 
ger into his own hofotn. In thofe few 
words he furely pathetically cxprefTed, 
M The arm that has been nouriflhed by you, 
u Ihall not be employed to take away your 


arid poignnrd. They attend their matters when they 
go abroad, carry mcllages, and are in general extremely 
faithful. Thofe of the proper Hindoo caft; will not 
do any mental office; but Europeans frequently talce 
Parians into their fervice, whom they employ as 
Fcons. 

* The expreffion literally is, / have long tat your rice . 
Sometimes it is faid, I have long eat your fait , from the 
(carcity of that article in many parts of HindoHan, and 
the value confequently attached to it, from its being fuch 
a neceflary ingredient in food. 

<c lifej 
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“ life; but in fparing yours, I mull give 
“ up my own, as I cannot furvive my dif- 
<l honour.” 

Some fepoys in the Englifh fervice, being 
condemned to death on account, of a muti¬ 
ny, it was ordered that they fhould be 
blown off from cannon in front of the 
army. Some of the offenders being grena¬ 
diers, on feeing others, who were not led 
forth to fuffer before them, they called 
out : “ As we have generally fhown the 
« way on fervic.es of danger, why fhould 
44 we be denied that dilfindtion now ?” 
They walked towards the guns with firm- 
nefs and compofure; requefted to be fpared 
the indignity of being tied; and, placing > 
their breads to the muzzles of the cannon, 
were fhot away. Though feveral had been > 
condemned, the behaviour of thefe men 
operated fo ftrongly on the feelings of the 
commanding officer, that the reft were 
pardoned. 
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i he Raj all Qf Ongoje having beers 
driven from his pofleffions, after fome 
fruitlefs attempts, he refolved to make a 
lad effort to recover them. He accord¬ 
ingly entered the province at the head of 
thofe, who had dill accompanied him, and 
was joined by many of his fubje&s. The 
Englifh officer who commanded at Ongole 
for the Nabob of Arcot, marched to oppofe 
him. They met: in the engagement the 
Rajah was killed by a mufket (hot ; and 
moft of his principal followers having alfo 
fallen, the red were broken, and fled. The 
Englifh commander *, being informed that 
a relation of the Rajah was on the field 
wounded, went up to him with an inter¬ 
preter, to offer him his protection and af- 
fidance. He found him lying on the 

ground, and fpeaking to an attendant, of 
whom he was inquiring whether the Ra¬ 
jah’s body had been carried off. Being in- 

* Lieutenant Colonel Fletcher. 
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formed that it had, without making any 
reply, he gave himfelf a wound with his 
poignard, of which he almoft inftantly ex¬ 
pired. 

When a Hindoo finds that life is near its 
end, he wall talk of his difTolution with 
great compofure; and if near to the 
Ganges, or any other facred river, will de¬ 
lire to be carried out to expire on its bank; 
nor will he do any thing to preferve life, 
that may be in any way contrary to the 
rules of his call or religion. One of the 
natives, who was employed in an eminent 
pofl at an Englilh fettlement, being prevail¬ 
ed on in a dangerous illnefs to receive a 
vifit from an European do&or, it was 
found that by long abftinence, which in 
ficknefs the Hindoos often carry to excels, 
the ftomach would no longer retain any 
thing. The diforder being of a putrid 
kind, the doctor wifiied to give the bark in 
ftrohg wine; but the Hindoo politively re- 
fufed to take it, notwithftanding many ar- 

X gu merits 
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guments that were ufed both by the doctor 
and the governor who accompanied him, 
and who had a confiderable degree of in¬ 
fluence over the Hindoo. They promifed 
that it (honld remain an inviolable fecret: 
but he replied with great calmnefs, that be 
could not conceal it from himfelf, and a 
few days afterwards fell a vifttm to his 
perfeverance. 

Though I could add many examples both 
ofadlive and patient courage, I fliall conclude 
with relating the principal circumfhmces of 
a melancholy ftory, which has already been 
detailed by a juftly cfteemed hiftorian, and 
is commemorated, and fung in ballads, ac¬ 
cording to the cuftom of Hindoftan. 

Monfieur de BnfTy having, in 1757> led 
the army which he then commanded into 
the provinces called the Northern Circars, 
the revenue of which had been through 
his means granted to the French by the 
Soubadar Salabat Jung ; Viziarainrauze, 
Rajah of V izianagaram, the moil powerful 

of 
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bf the Rajahs of Crcacole, was chiefly con* 
fulted by him on the affairs of that pro¬ 
vince, and enjoyed a principal (hare in his 
confidence. The Rajah, having either farm¬ 
ed the revenue of Cicacoie at a certain rent, 
or being entrufted with the management 
of it, foon made ufe of the authority 
which this gave him to gratify an animo- 
fity that had long occupied his mind. 

I he pofleflions of Rangarow, Rajah of 
Boobelee, bordered upon thofe of Vizia- 
ramrauzc, and . difputes concerning their 
boundaries, and the diverting the courfe of 
ft reams *, were very frequent. But the fe- 
Cret, and probably the moft powerful caufe 
of his hate, was the confluence that 
Rangarow derived from his birth, which 
the other, notwithftanding his fuperior 
Wealth and pofleflions, afpired to in vain. 
Rangarow enjoyed the honour of an il~ 
luflrious anceftry, and could not always 

* In a country where water is fo much required for 
cultivation, this is often the fubjeft of great diflenfion 
between neighbouring proprietors of lands. 
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fupprefs the indignation which a fuperior 
birth fometimes produces in an elevated 
mind, when expofed to the infolence of 
one of inferior extraction, to whom for¬ 
tune has been more propitious; he claimed 
his defcent from the ancient kings of 
Orixa, and his perfon and family were 
univerfally refpe&ed. Viziaramratize, com¬ 
paratively with him, was but of mean ex- 
tradion ; his family had been railed and 
enriched by their intrigues at the courts of 
Mahomedan viceroys. He took an early 
opportunity of writing to Rangarow, call¬ 
ing on him to attend him as the delegate 
of the government, and to account with 
him for his tribute. The other law the 
danger he was expofed to if he refufed— 
the indignity if he complied; and his feel¬ 
ings being too powerful to yield to the 
fuggeftions of prudence, without deign¬ 
ing to reply, he wrote to Monfieur de 
Bully, alluring him of his readinefs to 
conform in every thing to his commands, 

excepting 
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excepting that of attending on his inve¬ 
terate enemy; a mortification he conjured 
him not to infill on. The letter was pro¬ 
bably intercepted by Viziaramrauze, and 
Rangarpw’s file nee and non-appearance 
were conftrued into contempt and difaf- 
fe£tion. About the fame time, fome Se¬ 
poys in the French fervice, ^ith fome of 
Viziaramrauze’s peons, in attempting to en¬ 
ter the Boobelee diftri&, were driven back. 
The people of that country fay they were 
fent on purpofe*. by him, without any com¬ 
munication to the Rajah, with a view to 
provoke refiftance. But in whatever way 
it arofe, the circumftance confirmed tlie 
opinion Monfieur de Buffy had been taught 
to entertain, and Viziaramrauze availed 
liimfelf of that difpofition to perluade him 
to march towards Boobelee with their joint 
forces. When Rangarow was informed 
of the motion of the French army, and 
that Viziaramrauze accompanied it, the 
former attempt that had been made to en- 
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ter his territory, and his letter not having- 
been replied to, concurred in making him. 
believe that his ruin was refolved on. Be¬ 
ing too proud to fly, or preferring any 
alternative to that of living as a luppliant 
in another country, he took the fatal refo-? 
lution, inftead of going and appealing tQ 
the juflice of Monfieur de BvtfTy, to pre¬ 
pare for defence, and fuffered himfelf to he 
fhut up in a {mall and ill-conftru&ed fort 
with his family and principal relations. 
The place was immediately attacked ; the 
artillery foon made a breach in the walls, 
but the bcfieged, fighting with the courage 
which is produced by refentment and de- 
fpair, repulfed an aflault, though fuftained 
for a conliderable time. On the 24th of 
January 1758, a feeond aflault was made, 
and again repulfed ; but the number of the 
befleged being now much diminifhed, Ran- 
garow aflembled his kinlmen, and inform¬ 
ed them, “ that as it was impoffible to 
“ defend the place much longer, or per- 

“ hapst 
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u haps even to refill another affault, he 
“ had relblved not to outlive his misfor-j 
w tunes, or expofe himfelf and his family 
i( to the humiliation of appearing as pri- 
“ loners before a perfon he defpifed : that 
“ he did not wilh however that his ex- * 
u ample fhould have any influence on 
“ them, nor would he offer them any ad- 
** vice: that having followed the dictates 
“ of his own mind, he left them to be 
“ guided by theirs; nor did he fee that 
* c they Hood in the fame predicament 
that lie did, for as the refentment of 
their enemies was dire&ed entirely againft 
“ himfelf, they would probably, after his 
(t death, be let’s inclined to feverity.” But 
they unanimoufly approved of his fenti- 
meats, and declared that they would not 
furvive him. He then feat for his only 
child, an infant fon, and taking him in 
his arms, and addreffing him as all that re¬ 
mained of an ancient, illufbious, but un¬ 
fortunate race of princes, he gave him his 
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dying bleffing, and delivering him to the 
care of two of his officers, in whole pru¬ 
dence he could confide, he defired them to 
conceal themlelves with him in a iecrct 
place till night, and endeavour to convey 
him to one of his friends, a Rajah, among 
the weftern mountains, with this mefiage : 

Rangarow fends you his fon, as the laft 
“ pledge of his confidence and affeQton.” 

The refolutions taken in this affembly 
being adopted by all who were in the place, 
they employed a fhort time in performing 
ionic religious ceremonies, and in taking a 
jfolemn leave of each other. Returning to their 
refpe&ive dwellings, they prepared them 
for the flames with ftraw, and fuch other 
combuftible materials as they could pro¬ 
cure. The women affifted them with 
alacrity and zeal, and every one received 
death from the hand of the perfdn to whom 
fhe was the moft nearly allied, or gave it 
with her own. This dreadful feene being 
clofed, they let fire to their houfes, that 

they 
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they might yet fee this laft ceremony per-* 
formed, and be certain that the bodies oi 
their women fhould not be expofed to any 
infult. j 

The enemy obierving the conflagration, 
had again mounted the breach at the time 
Rangarow and his followers returned to it. 
He fell by a mufket ball; and every man 
who accompanied him was killed, as they 
difdained to receive quarter. The only 
living perfon found in the fort was an old 
Brahman, who related the difmal tale *.• 


* I was told the circumftance as above related by 
fome of the Rajahs of that part of the country, who had 
the means of being perfectly informed. The country 
was in the pofieflion of the Rajah of ViVianagaram not 
many years ago, though, I believe, Rangarow’s foa 
was then alive, and perhaps is now living. He was 
fupported by the benevolence of fome of the Rajahs. 

In Quintus Curtius wc have an example ftmilar to 
this: — Sed cum in obfeidione per feverajfet , oppidard defe- 
perata falute , ignem feubjecere tei'tis, fee quoque ac liberos 
conjugefeque incendio tremant. Quod cum ipfei augerent, 
hoftes extingnerent, nova forma pugna erat : dele bant 
iqcpla urban, hojlcs defeendebant . Q; C« lib. ix, cap. 4. 

Monfieur 
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JVionfieur de Bufly, who is faid to have 
been deeply affe&ed by this horrid cataf- 
trophe, relolved to quit a. place where every 
cbje& recalled to his mind the unhappy 
fate of its late inhabitants, Notwithftand- 
ing the various revolutions •which the em¬ 
pire had undergone, they ftill had retained 
a fmall and remote coiner of the extenfive 
poflfeflione of their anceflors, whicli they 
might have continued to enjoy for many 
ages yet to come, but for the precipitancy 
of Europeans, who, on more occafiotis 
1 than this, have been the caufe of much 
mifery and wretchednefs, by blindly taking 
part in Afiatic difputes, without properly 
j i: jinquiring into and underflanding them. 

The two officers to whofe care Rangarow 
had -confided his fon, having fuccefsfully 
executed the truft that was committed to 
them, came difguifed as Yogevs into the 
camp of Viziaramrauze the day preceding 
that on which the army was to march from 
Bopbelee. With the freedom allowed 'to 
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thole devotees, they took their flat ion un» 
der a tree near his tent without being queft 
tioned. In the night they privately enter¬ 
ed if, by creeping on the ground, and 
cutting a hole in a fide of it where there 
happened to be no centinel. He was a 
corpulent unwieldy man: they found him 
lying on his bed afleep; but awaking him, 
and telling him who they were, they /truck 
him with their poignards. The guards, on 
hearing a noife, ruthed in; but Viziaram- 
rauze was dead, being pierced with feveral 
Wounds. Though they might have efcaped 
by the way they came in, yet they made 
no attempt to do fo j but {landing by, and 
pointing to the body, faid, “ Look here, 
we are fatisfied.” They related the man¬ 
ner they had taken to avenge their chief; 
and, having declared that no other knew 
their intention, or was concerned with 
them, they were put to death, fatisfied 
with what they had done, and entirely re¬ 
signed to receive their punifhment* 
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'I lie Hindoos are great observers of de¬ 
corum ; their manners are unaffe£led, they 
poffefs much natural politenefs, and have 
an extraordinary degree of caution in not 
| faying or doing any thing which they 
( imagine may offend. The Brahmans in 
general fhew the leaft civility, which is 
owing to the precedence they affume over 
the other cafts, and the deference that is 
continually fhewn them. 

Some years ago, the governor of an 
European fettlement was invited with fome 
other gentlemen to a feaffc given by a Rajah 
on account of a wedding. It confided, as 
their evening entertainments always do, of 
lire works, dancing, and finging. The 
place where the Rajah received the guefls, 
was a parterre, or fmall flower garden, fur- 
rounded by an arcade, or open gallery, 
ipread with carpets, and, as is ufual, tliefe 
covered with white linen doth. In the 
middle of the parterre there v^as a bafon 
with a filin' ain. The guefts entered by a 

gate 



gate in the centre of the building oppofite 
to the fide where the Rajah fat; and walk¬ 
ing up through the parterre, laluted him, 
and took their feats in the gallery. An 
elderly man, after having paid his com¬ 
pliments to the Rajah, inadvertently fell 
into the bafon. The attendants immedi¬ 
ately ran to his afliftance, and took him 
out. The words and looks of all the na¬ 
tives were highly expreflive of concern; 
but when their anxiety had fubfided, by 
being informed that he had not received 
any injury, they were not a little furprifed 
to obferve fome of the Europeans in an 
immoderate fit of laughter, for which they 
were entirely at a lofs to account. 

I remember a young Rajah, a boy of 
about twelve years old, who came to vifit 
an EngUfhman, and though he never bad 
feen any European before, his manner was 
polite and unembarralfed ; neither did he 
expreis any furprifc at die ties and objects 
that were entirely new to him: yet this 

did 
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did not proceed from apathy or want of 
obfervation, for I underftood afterwards- 
that he was very inquifmve, and afked a 
variety of pertinent queftions. 

The mental as well as phyfical faculties 
of the human fpecies feem to arrive fooner 
at maturity in Hindoftan than in colder 
climates, and it is not uncommon to fee 
children behave and fpeak with a degree 
of gravity and propriety, which feems 
incompatible with tlieir age. But the mind* 
like the body, perhaps does not enjoy that 
vigour which is to be found in the natives 
of Europe. Befides moral caufes, which 
undoubtedly have confiderttble effect, the 
climate certainly tends to enervate at leaf, 
the body j it is lefs capable of bearing fa¬ 
tigue ; the wants of life being few and 
cafily procured, exertion is lefs excited j 
and every thing conduces to encourage in¬ 
dolence and love of eafe. 

The Venereal difeafe, that inveterate ene-* 
my ot the human race, is to be met with 
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in every part of Hindoftan; and, I p re ~ 
fume, exifted there long before the difco. 
very of America by Columbus. The idea 
that it was originally peculiar to that quar¬ 
tet* of the globe, is certainly erroneous* 
and it even feems queftionable, whether it 
was fir ft brought from thence into Europe. 
Had it been carried into Hindoftan by 
Europeans fince the difeovery of America, 
the time is fo recent, and the evil fo great, 
that in a country inhabited by an enlighten¬ 
ed people, in which there is a conftant cor- 
refpondence between the principal towns, 
the time when it appeared, and probably 
the manner in which it was introduced, 
would have been marked and handed down 
to us. But there is no fuch tradition to 
be found; and it is but fair, therefore, to 
conclude, that the Hindoos were affii&ed 
with it long before we became acquainted 
with them. 

The gout likewife is every where found, 
though it feems milder in its effects and Ids 
11 frequent 
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frequent than in Europe, which may partly 
be owing to the extreme temperance of the 
people, and to the humour being in fome 
degree carried off by the almoft conftant 
perfpiration that is produced by the heat of 
the climate. 

The fmall-pox, wherever it appears, is 
more rapid in its progrefs, and generally 
more fatal, than in colder countries. Vil¬ 
lages may he feen aim oft wholly deferted 
by their inhabitants from the apprehenfion 
of this diforder; which circumftance, 
amongft other things, may ferve as a proof, 
that the Hindoos do not believe in predeft- 
ination. 

The Hindoos are prohibited under the 
fevereft penalty, that of Jofing their call, 
from quitting Hindoftan without per- 
million ; and the rules and reftri&ions with 
refpeift to tlieir diet, render it almoft im- 
poftible, without fome exemption from 
them. Whether merchants and bankers 
have a general dilpenfution, or only travel 

by 
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by particular leave of the principal Brah¬ 
mans at the places where they refide, we 
know not: but they and their agents 
now, as formerly, fettle in different fo* 
reign countries, and perform the voyages 
neceflary to their occupation. They, 
however, every where abftain from 
eating fuch food as is forbidden them by 
their laws, and obferve, as far as poflible, 
their ablutions, and other religious duties , 

-e. r 

There is a clafs of people, called Ban- 
jaries, that do not belong to any caft, or' 
any particular part of Hindoftan* They j 
live in tents, and travel in feparate bodies, 1 
each of which is governed by its own par¬ 
ticular regulations. They come frequently 
to towns on the fea coaft, with bullocks 
leaded with wheat and other articles j and, 
in exchange, take away fpices, cloths, Ckc, 
but principally fait, which they carry to 
the interior parts cf the country. Many of 


* Mr. Stuart. 
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! thefe parties have lbme thoufands of ojcch 
belonging to them. They are rarely other- 
ways molefted, even in war, than by being 
fometimes prefTed into the fervice of an 
army to carry baggage or provisions; but 
as Soon as their Services are no more want¬ 
ed* they are paid and difmified. 

There are many monuments in India, 
which prove that the Hindoos, not only 
in the fcience of aftronomy, but alfo in 
mechanics, and other arts, had a know- 
1 edge greatly fuperior to that which they 
now polTefs; and there is a particular cha¬ 
racter damped on all their ancient works, 
which, like the pencil of a painter, 
diftinguilhes the original from the perform¬ 
ance of thofe who may have copied it, 
however excellent, or even fuperior, the 
copy may be. A great refemblance will be 
found between the images of the Egyptians 
and Hindoos; but though I do not pre¬ 
tend to give my opinion as decifive upon 
the lubjedt, I cannot help obferving, that 
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in examining fome of the former, and re¬ 
marking this refemblance, it gave me the 
idea of a copy in which fome of the accef- 
fary parts of the original were left out. 

The art of painting is amongft the Hin¬ 
doos, but in an imperfedt hate; nor does 
any thing remain to {hew that it was ever 
fuperior to what it now is. They are not 
fo deficient in the art of colouring as draw¬ 
ing. Some of their pictures are indeed 
finifhed with great nicety, but they feein 
to be almoft wholly ignorant of the prin¬ 
ciples of perfpeCtive. 

Though they appear to have made 
greater progrefs infculpture, their works in 
that art in general are but rude; but, as 
already obferved, in many refpeCts hear a 
ftrong refemblance to thofe of the Egyptians. 

They do not feem to be guided by any 
regular rules of architecture, at leaft ac¬ 
cording to our notions; and, amongft the 
innumerable columns with which fome of 
their temples abound, we often find a 

Y 2 variety 
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variety of fhapes without fymmetry or 
order. Yet the ftupendous fize of the 
towers of tliofe temples, the height and 
folidity of the walls, the fpace that is in- 
clofed by them, and the immenfe labour, 
which the whole announces*, give them 
an appearance of majefty, and command 
refped. 

We do not pofiefs any fufiicient know¬ 
ledge of their mufic to enable us to give an 
opinion upon it. But though fome of their 
airs are very melodious, they feem to be 
but little advanced in that art, com¬ 
paratively with the progrefs it has made 
in Europe. 

They have a great variety of mufical in- 
ftruments. Thofe ufed in war are, the 
Nagar, a kind of great kettle drum, which 
* is carried on a camel, and fometimes on an 
elephant ; the Dole, a fort of long narrow 


* The towers ore in general entirely covered with 
Hatties and figures in relief, of their different deities. 

drum. 
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drum, that is flung round the neck of the 
perfon who beats it; the Tamtam, a flat 
drum, refembling a tabor, but larger and 
louder ; the Talan, or cymbal; and various 
forts of trumpets. But inftead of the 
trumpet, the mountaineers and inhabitants 
of the woods, ufe a horn, and thofe on the 
fea coaft fometimes a large conch fhell. 

To accompany the dancers and fingers 
they ufe the Dole and Tamtam, by oc- 
cafionally ftriking or rubbing them with 
their lingers; flutes of different forts; the 
Been, which is a ftringed inftrument, re¬ 
fembling a very large guitar, but of greater 
powers; an inftrument that is not unlike 
the ancient lyre; and fmall cymbals that 
are frequently made of filver. 

The Tary is a trumpet of a great fize and 
moft lugubrious found, which they fome¬ 
times ufe to announce the death of perfons 
of diftindion, and conftantly at their 

Minerals. 
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At the temples they occafionally ufe all 
their different inftruments. 

There are ftrollers, vvhofe occupation Is 
to intrap fnakes, who ufe an inftrument 
called Magouty, refembling a fmall bag¬ 
pipe, in order, as they pretend, to bring 
them from their lurking places. They 
carry a number of thofe reptiles with them 
in bags, which, though of the rnoft venom¬ 
ous kind, they take out with the naked 
hand ; and, throwing them on the ground, 
they are taught to rear and move about to 
the found of their mufic. They very 
gravely fay, that by certain incantations, 
which they only are acquainted with, they 
cannot do them any harm. But it is pro¬ 
bable, that the fangs which convey the 
poifon are taken out ; though others fay, 
that they only have the precaution to make 
them expend their venom, by frequently 
biting fomething previous to their fhewing 
them. 


Some 
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Some of their jugglers are fo extremely 
expert, that feveral of the early travellers 
and miflionaries feem to have been fully 
perfuaded, that many of their tricks were 
performed by fupernatural powers, obtain¬ 
ed by means of conjurations. 

When we obferve how few and fimple 
the utenfils are, that are employed by the 
artifans in Hindoftan of every kind, w T e 
mull be furprifed at the nicenefs and delicacy 
of fome of their works, and the fize and 
magnificence of others; for which nothing 
but the extreme attention and unwearied 
patience which characterize the inhabitants 
of that country can account. 

The weaver early in the morning fets 
up his loom under the lhade of a tree, 
and takes it down in the evening. The 
fine mnflinsare indeed woven within doors, 
the thread being too delicate to be expofed 
to the agitation of the air; but it is not 
uncommon, near manufacturing villages, 

Y4 to 
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to fee groves full of looms employed m 
weaving the coarfer cloths. 

The fiiverfmith often works for daily 
hire, and brings his whole apparatus to the 
houfe of the perfon who employs him. 
His furniture is a common earthen pot; 
his crucibles are made of clay mixed with 
the allies of cow-dung; and thefe, with a 
fbfiall anvil, a file, a hammer, and a pair 
of pincers, form a pretty exadl lift of the 
furniture of his (hop. With clay, modelled 
with the fingers, he will imitate any thing 
that may be given to him; and forne of 
their works in fdligree are extremely de¬ 
licate and curious. 

The utenlils of all the artifans and 
manufacturers partake of the fame kind of 
limplicity. 

Lacquering and gilding mull have been 
long known to the Hindoos, and employed 
by them in various works of luxury and 
ornament. We find them in ufe all over 

Hindoftan, 
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Hindoftan, though in feme parts, the 
lackering is in a greater degree of perfe&ion 
than in others * ** . 

In the towns and villages, not only every 
call, but each clafs of artifans and manufac¬ 
turers, has its own particular quarter. 
The Chandalas and all unclean tribes are in 
fome extremity by themfelves, n<?r dare 
they even pats through the flrcets that are 
inhabited by any of the fuperior calls. 

Rice is the principal article of nourifh- 
ment of all the natives, and the firft objedt 
of attention in the cultivation of it is to 
have the foil plentifully fupplied with water. 
Jf there be a fcarcity of water, the harveft 

* Bernier, in fpeaking of the Kaflimirians, fays : 

“ Us font ties Palekys des bois, des Jits, clescofFres, 
« des erritoires, des caflettes, des culiers, etpluiieurs 
»« autres fortes de petits ouvrages, qui ont une beaule 
« toute particuliere, ct qui fe diftribuent par toutes 
«* les lndes. 11s favent y donner un verni, et foivrt* 

et contrefaire fi adroitement les veines d’un certa' n 
«* bois, qui on a de lort belles, y appliquant des 5Uets 

** d‘or, qtpil n’y a ricn de plus beau." 

Voyages da Bor * 
is 
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is in proportion to it; and a fucceffion of 
dry weather in the rainy feafon is fare to 
produce a famine. In travelling through 
Uindoftan, fome opinion may be formed 
of th ewifdom and benignity of the govern¬ 
ment, by the number, and (late of pre- 
fervation of the tanks and water courfes 
Unhappily, in many of thofe countries that 
groan under a foreign yoke, thefe and 
other public works of utility or magni¬ 
ficence, being negle&ed, are going gradually 
to decay. 

When the corn is grown to a certain 
height, it is plucked up, and tranfplanted in 
ft.nail parcels into fields of about a hundred 
yards iquare, feparated from each other by 
ridges of earth, which are daily ftipplied 
with water, that is let in upon them from 
the neighbouring tanks. 

When the water in the tanks falls below 
'he level of the channels that are made to 


* |pe page 92. 
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let it out, it is drawn by what is called on 
the coaft of Coromandel 1 Picoti, a machine 
equally fimple and ingenious. It is corn- 
poled of a piece of timber, generally a palm- 
tree, fixed upright in the ground, fupported 
on each fide, and forked at the top to ad¬ 
mit another piece, which moves tranfverfely 
on a ftrong pin driven through the fork. 
The tranfverfe timber is flat on one fide, 
and has pieces of wood acrofs it, in the 
manner of Heps. At one end of this tim¬ 
ber there is a large bucket, at the other a 
weight. A man walking down the Heps 
throws the bucket into the well or tankj 
by going up and by means of the weight 
he raifes it; and another pcrlon Handing 
below empties it into a channel made to 
convev the water into the fields. The man 
who moves the machine may fupport him- 
felf by long bamboos that are fixed in the 
way of a railing from the top of the piece 
of upright timber towards the well. On 

emptying 
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emptying the buckets, they fing out the 
number that has been drawn, and add to it 
the name of Samy, or fome other deity. 
Every garden has its Picotis, and every 
evening at fun-fet, you fee them in motion 
and hear the fong. 

In a country fo full of inhabitants, and 
where the price of labour is fo cheap, 
thofe complicated machines that are invent¬ 
ed to ftippiy the place of many bands, 
being lets required, genius in this refpedt 
fe fetdom excited; and the knowledge of 
the Hindoos in mechanic powers, and the 
laws of motion, lee ms therefore to have 
only kept pace with their wants. 

Befides rice, there is a variety of other 
grains, which, as they require Id's water, 
may he planted on high lands. But for 
the rice they choofe the loweft fituatioruj 
that can be found. Wheat, I believe, is no 
where cultivated lower than about the 18th 
degree of latitude, but it is every where to 

be 
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be purchafed, as, befides what is imported f 
by lea, it is brought: into the fcuthern pro- j 
vinces by the Banjaries *. 

The Kbits, or cultivators of the ground, 
are now kept in many countries in a Kate 
of great penury and wretchednefs ; a 
melancholy reflection, efpecially when we 
confider, that on their labour depends all 
that we enjoy. I remember, in travelling to 
hr ~e fpoken, by an interpreter, to feme 
who were repoling themfelves in the heat 
of noon in a Tope f, or grove, where I 
happened to halt. They gave me an ac¬ 
count of their fatigues and their misfor¬ 
tunes; and, making ufe of fome of thofe 
geflures that are common to the people of 
India, and often very expreffive, one of 
them fliewed me his feet covered with 
blifters by being alternately in the water 


# Sec page 321. 

t Topes are very frequent, and fome of them are of 
confiderable extent, containing perhaps 100 acres of 
land. They are generally either of Tamarind or 
Mango- trees, planted in regular rows. 


and 
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and on the fcorching ground; and, point-* 
lug to fotne coarie rice and a few pepper 
pods, laid : “ iThis is all we have in return 
! j,I arn forry to add, that I fear he gave too 
'faithful a reprefentation of the ftate of 
Tome millions befides himfelf. 

With the firfl: accounts we have of Hin- 
doftan, a mighty empire at once opens to 
our view, which in extent, riches, and 
the number of its inhabitants, has not yet 
been equalled by any one nation on the 
globe. We find falutary laws, and an in¬ 
genious and refined fyftem of religion, 
eftablilhcd ; fciences and arts known and 
pra&ifed; and all of thefe evidently brought 
to perfection by the accumulated expe¬ 
rience of many preceding ages. We lee a 
country abounding in fair and opulent 
cities "; magnificent temples and palaces *, 

ufeful 


* Gour, called aifo Lucknouti, fuppofed to be the 
Gangia Regia of Ptolemy, flood on the left bank of 
the Ganges, about twenty-five miles below Rajimal. 

It 
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uieful and ingenious artifts employing the 
precious ftones and metals irt curious work- 

manfliip; ] 


It is faid to have been the capital of Bengal (evert 
hundred and thirty years before Chrift. It was re¬ 
paired and beautified by the Mahometlan emperor 
Acbar, who gave it the name of Jenutabad, but was 
defertcd by its inhabitants on account of an epidemical 
diftemper, who imagined that it was abandoned by its 
pafron deity, and devoted to divine vengeance. No 
part of the fue of ancient Gour is nearer to the pre¬ 
sent bank of the Ganges than four miles and a half j 
but a finall Bream, which communicates with the 
Ganges, runs by its well fide, and is navigable in the 
rainy feafon. On the eaft fide, in feme places within 
two miles of it, is the river Mahanda, which is al¬ 
ways navigable, and all'o runs into the Ganges. The 
ruins of Gour are on the old bank of the Ganges, 
and extend not lefs than fifteen miles in length, ar.J 
from two or three in breadth. Several villages (land 
on part of its fite; the remainder is covered with 
thick forefts, the habitation of tygers and other beads 
of prey, or become arable land, though the foil is 
chiefly compofed of brick-dud. Maj. Ren.vel, 

“ Cannoge , the ruins of which are of great extent, 
is fituated on the right bank of the Ganges, near the 
place where the Caliny or Calinuddy river joins it in 
Jat. 27. 3. and eaft long, from Greenwich 80. 13. 
It is (aid to have been built above one thoufand years 
before Chrift, and is mentioned as the capital of Hin- 
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manfhip ; manufa&tirers fabricating cloths, 
which, in the finenefs of their texture, and 

the 


dollar) under the prcdeceflbr ot Phoor, or Porus. I he 
fucceflor of Porus, Sinfarchund, or the Sandracotta of 
the Greeks, paid tribute to Alexander’s fucceffors ; and 
jona, the fecond in fucceJTion from Sinfarchund, 
reigned at Cannoge; it may therefore be fuppofed 
that, as it was the capital under the prcdeceilbr of 
Porus, and under Jona, it was aifo the capital in the 
intermediate reigns; and if fo, it was the place where 
the ambafladors of Seleucus were received, which 
they mention by the name of Palibothra. In extent 
and grandeur, Cannoge perfe&ly anfwers to the de~ 
feription of Palibothra. Some Hindoo writers give 
magnificent accounts of its riches and populoufnefs. 
No longer ago than the fixth century it contained 
thirty thoufand fhops and Halls where betle-nut was 
fold *. 

Ptolemy makes Palibothra appear to be in lat. 27. 
between the towns of Malibi on the weft, and Athcna- 
garum on the eaft. The real latitude of Cannoge, by 


* The betle is a leaf of a hot aromatic qua’ity, which 
grows on a kind of creeper, that twills itfelf round a flen- 
der tall tree, planted in regular groves on purpofe for the 
betle plant. The Hindoos chew the leaf with the artk nut, 
and n fin all quantity of fhell lime; this mixture, in chewing, 
produces a reddilh juice, which they fpit out. The ufe of 
betle is almoli utviverfal over India, and not merely confined 
to Hindoftan. 
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the beauty and duration of fome of their 
dyes, have, even yet, been but barely imi* 

tated 


observation, is 27. 3. and the latitudes given by him 
to Malibi and Athenagarutn, are nearly thofe of Ma- 
tura and Audia, or Oude. The difiances of the two 
former from Palibothra, anfwer minutely to the dif- 
tances of the two latter from Cannoge. I am of opi¬ 
nion that we may place fome reliance on the pofition 
given by Ptolemy to Palibothra, for 011 a comparifon 
of the latitudes of five different places between the 
Indus and the Ganges, I find the greateft difference to 
be only twelve miles between his and mine. 


. 

Ptolemy^ 


Taxilla, the pafs of the ] 
Indus, or Attoelc, < 

| 32. 20. 

Attock32. 20. 

Conflux of the Hydafpcs j 
and Indus - j 

^ 30. 00. 

29. 481 

Malreta * 

^5 ■ 54 - 

Mirrta 25. 50. 

Ardone A * 

30. 12. 

Ajodin 30. 15. 

Dedal la 

3 °* 3 2 ‘ 

Debalpour 30. 24. 


But it (hould not be forgdtteh that the country between 
Sinde and Palibothra Was the beft ktiown to the an¬ 
cients. 

Pliny affigns for the fite of Palibothra a fpot four 
hundred and twenty-five Roman miles below the con¬ 
flux of the Ganges and Jomanes, or Jumna ; and alfo 
enumerates particulars of the dtftance between the 
Indus and the mouth of the Ganges : and although 
he does not in all cafes correfpond with the map, yet it 
muft be allowed that, upon the whole, there is a de- 
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tated by other nations j\ The traveller 
was enabled to journey through this im- 

menfe 

t Hindoftan has fcarcely any mines of gold or 
filver, and the vafl quantities of thofe metals that 
were found circulating in coins, and employed in 
works of luxury and embellifhment, wore chiefly pro¬ 
cured in exchange for its manufactures, and were the 
contributions of other nations. Pliny, in fpeaking of 
the route from Egypt to India, fays, « it is as yet but 
<c little known by the public, not with (landing it is of 
“ fo much importance, as there is not a year that 
“ India does not receive fifty millions of fefterces for 
“ its merchandize, on which the traders gain a hun- 
“ dred for one.” 


gree of conftftency in his account of the rcfpe&ive po¬ 
litico of places that merits confidcration. 

In order to afeertain Pliny’s fcale, it will be necef- 
fary to compare his diftances with mine in fome known 
part of the route from the Indus to the mouth of the 
Ganges ; and none appears fitter for this purpofe, than 
the fpace between the part of the Jumna neareft to the 
ordinary road into Hiodoftan, and its conflux with the 
Ganges. This difbnce in Pliny is 623 miles, and 
on my map 354 geographical miles ; fo that of a 
geographical mile is equal to a mile of Pliny reduced 
to horizontal diftance, or about / 6 by the windings of 
the road, agreeing nearly with a Roman mile, for 
which it was doubtlcfs intended. Taking this for a 

lcale. 
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menfe country with eafe and fafety; the 
public roads were fhaded with trees to j 

defend * 1 


fcale, we {hall find that about no fuch miles will reach 
from the aforefaid part of the Jumna, to the part ot 
the Ganges which is neareft to that, or about Moony- 
gurry ; 286 more will reach to Cannoge, which, being 
at the junction of the Calini with the Ganges, and a 
very large place, I am inclined to fuppofe that Calina- 
paxa is meant for it; and 228 more will reach to the 
conflux of the Ganges and Jumna, that is, to Allaha¬ 
bad. Between the Indus and Hyphafis (Setlege), the 
proportions do not bold fo good. Vor inftance, be- , 
tween the Indus and Hydalpes (Behat), Pliny reckons 
120 miles ; which by my map is 135, if Alexander 
came by Rotas, the ordinary road ; tor had he taken 
the road that Timur did, the diftance would be lefs 
than 120. Again, between the Hydafpes and Hy¬ 
phafis, Pliny reckons 390 miles, which is only 300 
by the ufual route towards Sirhind, and 35®* fuppofing 
he went towards the lower parts of the river, which 

I think highly probable : but as the country between 
the Hydafpes and Hyphafis was the feat ot war, in 
which it may be fuppofed that Alexander was often led 
out of the dired road, it cannot be expeded that the 
difiance of this part fhould be fo well afeertairied as 
the others, 

Between Alexander's pofition on the Hyphafis 
(Setlege), and the Jomanes (Jumna), Pliny reckons 
336 miles, which exceeds the diftance between thofe 

% 2 river* 
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defend him from the fcorching fun; at 
convenient diftances buildings were ereded 
/ for him to repofe in; a friendly Brah¬ 


man attended to fupply his wants ; and 


hofpitality and the laws held out affiftance 


and protection to all alike, without preju¬ 


dice or partiality *, 


rivers in the line of the great road from Lahore to 
Delhy about 106 miles j but 336 miles is really the 
difiance between the Jumna and that part of the Hy- 
phafis (or Setlcge), below the conflux with the Bea, 
and which I fuppofe to have been Alexander’s pofition 
when he erc&ed his altars. 

Pliny flates that Palibothra is 425 miles below 
the conflux of the Ganges and Jumna, and the 
mouth of the Ganges 638 miles from Palibothra, or 
1063 from the conflux. It is true that this diflance 
on the map is only ioqo fuch miles by the road but 
we fhou’d refledl, that our own ideas of this diflance 
did not come nearer the truth after an intcrcourfc of 
near two centuries with India, and indeed until the 
prefent time; for it will be found that Monficu’r 
D’Anvillc’s map of India, published in 175.2, repre¬ 
sents the diflance as much fhort of the truth as Pliny 
goes beyond it. Maj. Rhnnel. 

* Sunt et apud Indos, ftatuti principes qui injurias 
ab advents prohibeant. St qui aegrotantes, condudlis 
medicis curant j defun^lofque fcpcliunf, eorum pecu- 


Jiia proximis rradita. 


Diocl'. Sk. /. 2. cap. to. 
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Their laws being interwoven with their 
religious do&rines, perhaps threw too great 
a preponderance on the fide of the prieft- 
hood ; but the evil which this might have 
occafioned feems, in feme fort, to have 
been re&ified by the exclufion of the 
members of that order from any temporal 
employments j fo that while they guarded 
the people from tyranny, they fecured to 
the fovereign the peaceable obedience of 
his l'ubje&s. 

The fciences, being confined to a par¬ 
ticular fet of men, could not take that flight 
which they have done in countries where 
they are open to the world at large, and 
where genius is encouraged and refpe&ed 
in whatever fphere it may appear. The 
priefts in Hindoftan feem early to have 
forefeen that advancement in knowledge 
would produce the decline of their ipiritual 
authority, and they guarded therefore againft 
it with a degree of caution and refine¬ 
ment fcarcely to be exampled in any other 

^ 3 civilited 
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civilifed country. Yet, with all the ex¬ 
ceptions that can be made, we muft allow, 
that their laws and government tended, as 
much as any others we are acquainted 
with, to procure peace and happinefs, 

1 They were calculated to prevent violence, 
to promote benevolence and charity, to 
keep the people united amongft themfelves, 
and to hinder their tranquillity from being 
difturbed by the introduction of foreign in- 
1 novations. 

We afterwards fee tbe empire overrun 
bv a fierce race of men, who, in the be- 
ginning of their furious conquefts, en¬ 
deavoured, with their country, to fubdue 
the minds of the Hindoos. They maf- 
facred the people *; tortured the priefts; 
threw down many of the temples; and, 
what Was ftill more affii&ing, converted 
fome of them into places of worihip for 

* Tamerlane ordered about 100,000 Hindoo cap¬ 
tives to be put to death at once, which was immedi- 
! atejy executed by his cavalry. 

1 their 
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their prophet * : till, at length, tired with 
the exertion of cruelties, which they found 
to be without effedh, and guided by their 
intereft, which led them to wifh for tran- 
quillity, they were conftrained to let a 
religion and cuftoms fubliil which they \ 
found it impoffible to deftroy. But during 
thefe feenes of devaftation and bloodfhed, 
the fciences, being in the foie polTeffion oi 
the priefts, who had more preffing cares to 
attend to, were negle&ed, and are now al- 
moft forgotten. 


* The temple of Eifliuar at Benares is now a Ma¬ 
hometan mofque, and two lofty minarets were erected 
on it by order of Aurengzebe. Mr. 1* orster. 
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SKETCH XIIL 

Ilt/lory and Political State of the prefect 
native Powers of Hindofan . 

I N the foregoing fheets I have endeavoured 
to make the reader more nearly ac¬ 
quainted with the original inhabitants of 
Hindoftan. To give fome account of its 
prefent political ftate is the purport of this 
Iketch, In which I fhall only endeavour to 
preferve the principal features, without 
entering into minute particulars. It mull 
however be obferved, that the continual 
changes to which the powers of India have 
long been fubjeft, and the viciffitudes that 
Hill charaderife the politics of that country, 
render the moll accurate account that cart 
he given of them, only adapted to the 

period 


period for which it may be written: as 
any plan formed on the Hate of politics to 
day, may perhaps be totally inapplicable 
a year hence. 

In approaching India from the North* 
weft, before we reach the Attuck *, we 
pafs through the dominions of Timur 
Shaw, fon and fucceifor of Ahmed Shaw j', 
late fovereign of the A Afghans J. 

Ahmed was defcended from an illuftrious 
family named Seidou Zei, of the tribe of 
Abdalli. He and his brother Zulfecur 
Khan, having been taken and confined, 
by Huffein Khan, then chief of Kandahar, 
were releafed by Nadir Shaw, when he 

* The river in general is called by Europeans the 
Indus, but its proper name in this quarter is the 
Attuck. 

f Commonly known to Europeans by the name of 
Abdalla, 

J The A Afghans are often called in Hindoftan by 
the general name of Duranies : all the country from 
India to Iran, or Pcrfia Proper, being edited Duran, or, 
as fome pronounce it, Turan. 


came 
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came and fubdued that province, previous to 
hist expedition into Hindoftan. But as 
they were thought to have too much in¬ 
fluence with their countrymen to be fafely 
left arnongft them, they were fent to 
Mezenderan, Zulfecur Khan died there; 
and we find that Ahmed, fome time after 
the return of Nadir from India, was intrud¬ 
ed with the command of a body of AfFghan 
cavalry, in the Perfian army. He ferved 
his matter with fidelity, and even at¬ 
tempted to revenge his death; but finding 
the confpirators too powerful to be con¬ 
tended with, he went off with his party 
to his own country. Soon after his arrival 
at Kandahar, he was hailed chief of the 
Affghans. Ilis forces quickly increafed ; he 
was joined by many of the Perfian foldiers 
who had ferved with him; and in the 
courfe of a few months, all the countries 
that had been ceded by the Mogul Emperor 
to Nadir Shaw, together with fome neigh¬ 
bouring 
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bouring parts of Perfia, lubmitted to his 
authority. 

The diftra&ed fhte of Hindoftan, at that 
time, invited him to piifh his conquefts ftiil 
further. He therefore crofTed the Attack, 
and direding his courfe to the South-eaft, 
he plundered the country, and levied con¬ 
tributions to a coniiderable amount. Near 
Sirhind he was met by the imperial army 
under the command of the Prince Royal 
and the Vizier. They fought j but though 
the latter was killed, the battle was not 
decifive, and Ahmed returned to his own 
dominions. 

In another expedition, he conquered all 
the province of Lahore. In 1755 he again 
came into India, and, after flaying a 
fhort while at Lahore, marched to Delhi. 
It is faid, that he was invited thither by 
the emperor himfelf, who by this defperate 
means wilhed to get rid of the tyranny of 
his Vizier, Ghazi ul Dien Khan. By 
fecret inftrudlions therefore from the King, 
3 the 
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the Vizier was deferted in the held by Tome 
of the principal officers, with a great part 
of the army, and was obliged to furrender 
hmvfelf prifoner. But inhead of loling his 
power or life, by his addrefs and prefents 
he obtained the protection of the conqueror; 
and the unhappy Allumghire, befides the 
reproach of having brought on himfelf and 
his people the calamities of a foreign inva¬ 
sion, was obliged to fubmit to be directed 
by a fervant, whom, not having the powder 
or fortitude to difmifs, he meanly, but in¬ 
effectually, attempted to betray. 

Ahmed laid the city under a heavy con¬ 
tribution, which he exacted with the ut- 
molt rigour. He ftaid in it about a month, 
during which time he concluded a marriage 
between his fon Timur and the emperor’s 
niece. He then marched againft the Jauts 
who lately, under their chief Souragemul, 
had made incurfions towards Delhi, and 

y — —— .. - -- -.. 

* A tribe of Hindoos, 


con- 
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conquered the greateffc part of the province 
of Agra. They fled at his approach, and 
fliut themfelves up in their fortrefles. But, 
by an extraordinary march, he furprifed 
and took the ancient city of Matra, famous 
as the birth-place of Krifhna, and facred to 
the Hindoo mufes. He attempted like wife 
to furprife the town of Agra, which ftill 
held out for the emperor, but was re- 
pulfed by the governor Fazil Cawn. He 
had, during this expedition, indulged his 
troops in every fpecies of favage wanton- 
nefs and cruelty, and now led them 
towards Delhi. When he approached 
near the city, the emperor came to meet 
himj and on his arrival he celebrated his 
nuptials with Sahibe Zimany, daughter of 
the emperor Mahomed Shaw, a maiden of 
exquinte beauty, whom, the unfortunate 
Allumghire in vain foliated for himfelf. 
Fie then proceeded to Lahore, and, leaving 
jus fon Timur in the government of that 
province, he quitted H’indoftan. 


While 
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While Ahmed was employed on the 
fide of Perfia, young Timur was frequent¬ 
ly difturbed by the Seiks *; but though 
he had fufficient force to repulfe thefe, in 
jj 6 o he was compelled to fly befoie au 
immenfe army of Mahrattas, ltd* by 
Ragonaut Row, the Paifhwa’s brother, 
who having come to the northern provinces 
for the fake of levying contributions, was 
invited to invade Lahore by Adina Beg 
Cawn, a Mogul chief, who was difkrte&ed 
to Ahmed’s government. r I he Mahrattas 
took portertion of the province, ahnoft 
without any refiftance, and Adma Beg 
was inverted with the admimfh alion of it. 
Ragonaut Row then marched back towards 
Delhi, and, leaving the command of the 
army to another chief, Jinkou Jce, letuined 
to Poonah. Adina Beg, who appears to 
have podefied to his death great adivity, 
courage, and abilities, died fome months 

* A tribe of Hindoos, who profefs deifra. 


after 
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after the departure of the Mahrattas, aged 
upwards of eighty years. Soon after his 
death, in 1761, Ahmed croffed the Attack 
with a powerful array, and eafily recovered 
his former poffeflions. In the mean time, 
the Mahratta army had attacked fomc of 
the Rohilla chiefs, who applied to Ahmed 
lor protection. Advice had been received 
in the North, that another army was com¬ 
ing thither from Poonah; and it was re¬ 
ported that the views of the Mahrattas 
were now direded to the redudion of all 
the Mahomedan princes in Hindoftan. 
Ahmed was therefore invited by Sujah ul 
Dowla, Nabob of Oud, and by moft of the 
northern Mahomedan chiefs, to put him- 
lelf at the head of a league propofed to be 
formed by them for the defence of their 
territories and religion. He faw the ne~ 
ceflity of refifting the Mahratta power, 
and effedually checking their pretenlions. 
The opportunity was favourable, as the 
common danger which threatened the con- 

fede- 
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federates, rendered their fidelity towards each 
other more to be relied upon. He like wife 
either felt, or affe&ed to be actuated by, a 
degree of devout zeal, and, having acceded 
to the propofal, he marched towards the 
enemy. Jinkou Jee advanced to meet him. 

The armies encountered ; the battle was ob- 
fiinate, but Ahmed at laft obtained a com¬ 
plete victory. 

The army that was fent from Poonah, 
was commanded by Sadafhavarow, couliri 
to the Paifhwa; a chief of much perfonal 
courage, but who never had been tried in 
the conduct of any great or difficult enter- 
prize. Pie came to Agra ; from thence to 
Delhi; and, being joined by parties of his 
countrymen as he went along, his army 
is find to have amounted to about I 20,006 
horfe, hefides infantry and artillery. 

From thence he directed his courfe to¬ 
wards Sirhinde; while Ahmed, who had 
been joined by the Rehilla chiefs, by 
Stijah ul Dow la, and by Ahmed Khan 

Bunguifh, 
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Bunguifh, chief of Ferokhabad, was en¬ 
camped on the other fide of the Jumna, 
almoll oppofite to Kangipara. Having 
unexpe&edly crolfed the river, with a 
view of getting behind the Mahrattas, they 
precipitately fell back to Faniput, whither 
the combined army clofely followed them. 
Here, according to the notions of fome of 
tlie Hindoos, “ Sadafhavarow, being mif- 
“ led by his own evil genius,”—but rather 
being over-awed by the fuperior one of 
Ahmed, inftead of giving battle before the 
whole of the combined army came up, 
halted, and formed an extenfive camp, de¬ 
fended by batteries and intrenchments. 
Ahmed allowed him to proceed undifturbed; 
but loll no time in taking meafures to pre¬ 
vent him from getting any fupplies, or to 
force him to fight under many difadvantages 
to obtain them. Convoys of provifions 
that were coming to the Mahratta army 
were cut off; attacks that were, made on 
the Mahomedan polls were repulfed; the 
* A a pro- 
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provifions that were brought with the army 
.were, ■ notwithftanding a fevere economy, 
almoft entirely con fum ed, and the wailings 
produced by famine and difeafe were to be 
heard in every quarter of the encampment. 
Sadafhavarow, after having remained in this 
inactive ftate nearly thirty days, at lafl 
refolved, or rather was compelled, to 
throw all the mighty pro]cels of his ftate 
on the fate of a general battle. He led out 
every otic who was yet capable of bearing 
arms;; but his troops were wafted by want, 
and difeouraged by confinement, whilft 
thofe of the enemy were in their ufual 
vigour, and already confidered themfelves 
vidlors over a foe, whom they had ib long 
*fhut up. Yet the Mahrattas made wonder¬ 
ful eftVrts of courage; the victory was long 
doubtful, but at lafl decided in favour of 
the Mahomedans, by Ahmed Khan Bun- 
guifh vigoroufly attacking their left flank 
with a frefh body of well-chofen cavalry. 
This battle was one of the moft bloody 

I that 
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that ever embrued the plains of Hindof- 
tan. Above 50,000 Mahrattas are fup- 
pofed to have fallen in the held, together 
with the Paifhwa’s eldeft foil Biflwafs Row, 
and eighty leaders of diftin&ion. Sadafh- 
ayarow, after having animated his troops 
by his words and example, though he law 
the battle was loft, refufed to fly; and 
when pfefted by thofe who were near him, 
he pu/hed his horfe amongft the enemy, 
and fell, covered with wounds *. The 
purfuit lafted feveral days, and this im~ 
menfe army, deftined to conquer king- 

* It was once reported, that he had cfcaped, and got 
back to Poonah ; but was immediately arrefted by or* 
dcr of the Paifiiwa, and fentto the fort of Pourendher;, 
where he remained in fecret confinement. An im¬ 
porter even appeared in Bengal, who called himfclf 
Sada/havarow, but the fraud was foon detected by 
thofe who had known him. There is no doubt- that 
his death happened as above related; and Colonel 
Polier was fhewn the fpot where his body was burnt 
by fome Hindoos the day after the battle. He is fome- 
times called the Baw. He was fon of Churnna fee 
Appab, fecond fon of the firft Paifhwa BifFcnat 
Balafee. 
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doms, and which had juftly alarmed afl 
the Mahomedans of the northern pro¬ 
vinces, totally difappeared. Ahmed after¬ 
wards marched to Delhi, and wherever he 
went was hailed by thofe of his own re¬ 
ligion, as the deliverer of the faithful. 
From thence he directed his courfe back to 
Lahore, and, having appointed perfons to 
govern and manage his poffeflions in India, 
he returned to the north. 

In the latter end of 1762, he again crofted 
the Attuck, in order to attack the Seiks, 
whole power having greatly increafed, 
their incurfions had become more frequent 
and dangerous. But his intention feems 
rather to have been to extirpate than to 
conquer them. He defeated their army, 
coinpofed of the troops of their different 
chiefs j and forced them to take refuge 
within their* woods and ftrong holds. All 
who were taken were put to death; and 
having fet a price on the heads of all thofe 
who profeffed their tenets, it is faid that 

heaps 
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heaps of them were frequently to be feen 
piled up in the market places of the prin¬ 
cipal towns. Hearing that they had af- 
fembled in confiderable numbers to celebrate 
an annual feftival at Anbertfer, he en¬ 
deavoured to furprife them. But their 
chiefs had marched thither with all their 
force, and were prepared to receive him. 
He neverthelefs attacked them with great 
impetuolity. During the battle, there hap¬ 
pened an ecliple ol the Inn, which, whilft 
interpreted as a favourable omen by the 
Seiks, dilmayed the Mahomedans. Ah¬ 
med, after a bloody conflict, was obliged to 
retreat with precipitation. Soon after, he 
retired to his northern dominions; but 
returning the year following, retook feve- 
ral places that had been loft during his ab¬ 
sence, and drove the Seiks from the open 
country. But as loon as be quitted Hin- 
doftan, they again came forth; and this 
kind of warfare leems to have been often 
repeated. 

A a 3 
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Ahmed, after being long affli&ed with 
an ulcer in his face, died on the 15th of 
J ul y 1773, at Kohtoba, a place fituated 
amongft the mountains of Kandahar, 
whither he had retired for the fake of cool- 
nefs. He was fucceeded by his foil Timur, 
who, though reprefented as a man of no 
mean abilities, does not feem to pofi'efs the 
a&ive and enterprifmg genius of his father. 
His dominions to the north of the Attuck, 
form a very extenfive kingdom, inhabited 
by a hardy and warlike people ; but he has 
loft all that he poflefled in Hindoftan, ex¬ 
cept the province of Kafhmire. 

On crofting the Attuck, we enter the 
territories of the Seiks a people who owe 
their religious origin to a Hindoo, named 
Nanuck, of the Khatry or Rajah caft. 
His father, Baba Caloo, poflefled a fmall 
diftrift in the province of Lahore, named 
Telvandi, where Nanuck was bom in the 

* Scik is faid to mean difciple. 
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year of Chrift 1470. Man y ftories are 
told of wonderful indications given by him, 
in his infancy, of uncommon wifdom and 
lagacity. He feems to have poflelfed 
ftrong powers, but which received no 
further cultivation beyond the ulual edu¬ 
cation of the young men of his calf, con¬ 
fiding in little more than learning reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and hearing the 
Shaftras, or differtations on the laws and 
religion of their country. 

According to the cuftorn oi the Hindoos, 
lie was married in his early years to one of 
his own tribe, by whom he had two foils. 

It appears that he foon became an ad¬ 
mirer of the Narganey * worihip, and 
ufed to declaim againft the folly of idols, 
and the impiety of offering adoration to any 
but the Supreme Being. 

Having often expreflfed adefireto travel, 
at the age of about twenty-live years, he 


* See page 183. 
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quitted his family, and vifited Bengal and 
moft of the eaftern provinces of Hindoftan. 
In a fecond excurfion he went to the fouth, 
it is faid, as far as the ifland of Ceyloan : 
and in a third, he went into Perlia and 
Arabia. Thofe different journies feem to 
have taken up about fifteen years. But 
on his return from the third, he declared 
his intention of not quitting his native 
country any more; and having exprdfed a 
wiih of fixing his retreat on the border of 
forne river, at a diftance from any town, 
the Rajah of Calanore, who had become 
one of bis difcipl.es, granted him a piece of 
land on the banks of the Ravy, about 
eighty miles north-eaftward from the city 
of Lahore. Here Nanuck eftablifhed his 
abode for the reft of his days, in a con¬ 
venient dwelling that was erected by the 
Rajah’s care: and as he chofc to be free 
from the cares of this world, his wife and 
children dwelt at Calanore, coming occti- 
fionally to vifit him. Having acquired 

great 
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great reputation for knowledge, wifdom, 
and piety, perfons of all perfuafions went 
to fee him, and the Seiks lay, that in his 
prefence they forget that there was any re¬ 
ligion but one. He died about the age of 
feventy. The place of his abode was called 
Kartarpour, but fince his death it has been 
named Dihra Daira, or the place of wor¬ 
ship. 

His eldeft fon, Scrik-chund, was the 
founder of afet of devotees, named Nanuck 
Shoiy. .The fecond, called Letchirnidan, 
married and had feveral children. On 
account of the oppreffions of the Mahome- 
dan governors, he altogether forfook Tel-* 
vandy, the eftate of his anceftors, and 
fettled at Kartarpour, which is ftill in the 
pofTeffion of his defcendants. But though 
they are refpe&ed by the Seiks, as being 
the pofteriry of Nanuck, yet they are not 
held in any facred veneration, nor con- 
fidered as the heads of their religion or 
tribe. 
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Nanuck, when on his death-bed, palling 
by his children and relations, named as 
his fucceflor to teach his doctrine a favourite 
difciple, named Lhina, but whom he then 
called Angud, which is faid to fignify 
fmiilar. Angud was likewife of the Khatry 
caft, and of a refpectable family in the 
fame province where Nanuck was born. 
To him he entrufted the care of collecting 
his precepts, which he accordingly did, 
in a work called Pciby, or the book : and 
in another work, called Jenum Sakky, he 
gave a hiftory of Nanuck’s life, Thefe 
are written in the Punjab dialed, but in a 
particular character called Gour Mouekty, 
faid to have been invented by Nanuck 
himfelf, for the purpofe of writing his 
dodrines*, 

Angud, following the example of 
Nanuck, named to fucceed him as Gourou, 
or holy mailer, his difciple Amerdofs ; and 


this 


* Colonel Polier. 
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this mode feerns to have been pra&ifed, as 
long as the cuftom of obeying one fupreme 
chief was observed. 

The Seiks appear to have lived for many 
years in perfect peace with the reft of 

mankind; and, being inoffenfive in their 

* 

manners, obtained the protection and 
good-will of the Mahomedan court. Du¬ 
ring this time, the number of their difciplcs 
conftantly increafed; their poflcflions were 
confiderably extended, fome of the neigh¬ 
bouring Rajahs were converted to their 
religion, and fome woody and uncultivated 
lands were granted to them by the govern¬ 
ment. But in proportion as their power 
augmented, they feein to have quitted 
their meek and humble character, and at 
laft, inftead of appearing as fuppliants, ftood 
forth in arms. The iirft military leader of 
diftin&ion we hear of was Taigh. The 
next was the tenth and laft Gourou, 
Govand Sing, who, after being engaged in 
hoftilities againft the government, made 

his 
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his peace, and even attended the emperor 
Bahauder Shaw in perfon. From fome 
private motive of refentment he was aflaf- 
finated by a Petan foldier, though the Seiks 
were not without fufpicion, that he was 
killed by the fecret order of the emperor. 
Having neglected to name a fuccefl'or, or, 
as fome fav, declined it out of refpedt to a 
prophecy that there would only be ten 
Goitrous, the Seiks chafe tor their chief a 
perfon named Banda. Being of a bold and 
active dilpohtion, he loon began to make 
incurfions into the neighbouring countries, 
arid maintained a depredatory war with the 
Soubadar of Lahore for feveral years. He 
was at laft furprifed and taken, and with his 
family and many of lus countrymen lent 
to Delhi, where they were put to an ig-* 
nominious death. The blood that was 
fpilt on that occafion, fealed that revenge 
which the Seiks then lwore, and the in¬ 
vincible averfion they have ever fince ma- 
pifefted to the Mahoniedans. They con-*- 

tinned 
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titmed their warfare with the Mogul 
government for fome time, with various 
fuccefs; but taking advantage of the in- 
teftine troubles which fucceeded the in- 
vafion of Nadir Shaw, they fubdued 
feveral diftridts. Wherever they conquer¬ 
ed, they threw down the mofques; and as 
they admitted profelytes to their religion, 
all were obliged to quit their country who 
did not choofe to embrace their dodtrine. 

Having, as already related, drawn on 
themfelves. the vengeance of Ahmed Shaw, 
he attacked them with his ufual vigour. 
They were now under feveral chiefs, lome 
of them defendants of their Gourous, and 
others of Hindoo nobles, who had adopted 
their faith, and united themfelves with the 
nation. The war with the Affghans lafted 
feveral years, during which the Seiks re¬ 
tired into ftrong holds, or adted offenfively 
in the field, according as they found them¬ 
felves in force. But in the end they entire¬ 
ly expelled thefe northern invaders; and 

not 
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not only conquered all the extenfive pro-* 
vmce of Lahore, but are now in poffeffion 
of the greateft part of Moultan, and feveral 
4 iftn&s towards Delhi, including in their 
territories the whole of that rich country, 
called the Panjab L 

Kanuck having (tripped the religion of 
Brimha of its mythology, the Seiks adore 
God alone, without image or inter¬ 
mediation j and though they venerate the 
memory of their founder, as well as of fome 
of their Gourous, whofe names they often 
repeat, yet they neither offer them divine 
worfhip, nor apply to them to intercede 
in their behalf. 

They eat any fort of meat, excepting 
beef; retaining the fame regard for the ox 
as the other Hindoos, and probably from 
the fame caul'e, its utility. But the meat 

* A traft of country fo named, on account of five 
rivers, which, defending from the northern mountains, 
enclofe and interfeft it. They afterwards run into the 
Sindc or Indus. 
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which is very generally eaten, is pork; 
perhaps, becaufe forbidden to the Mav 
homedans. 

Blue, which is generally considered as an 
inaufpicious colour by the Hindoos, dif- 
tinguilhes the drefs of the Seiks; as if 
Nanuck meant to Show by this, the weak¬ 
ness and abfurdity of fuperflitious pre¬ 
judices. Their drefs commonly con fi lls in 
blue trowfers of cotton cloth; a fort of 
plaid generally checkered with blue, which 
is thrown over the right Shoulder, and a blue 
turban. 

The national government is compofed of 
an affembly of their different chiefs, but 
who individually are independent of each 
other, and mailers of their refpe&ive ter¬ 
ritories. In this affembly every thing that 
regards the fafety of the ftate, the quota of 
troops to be furnifhed by each chief in time 
of war, the operations of their armies, and 
the choice of a perfon to command them, is 
agitated; and refolved on by the plurality 

of 
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of voices. This affembly meets annually, 
or as occafion may require, at Anbertfer, 
a place held in a kind of religious vene* 
ration, where there is a large tank, which 
is faid to be beautifully ornamented, lined 
with granit, and furrounded with buildings. 

The whole force of the different chiefs 
colle&ively may amount to about two hun¬ 
dred thou land horfe. But they leldom can 
be brought to in concert, unlefs the 
nation be threatened with general danger j 
in which cafe they never fail to unite. 

Befides a fabre, moft of their foldiers carry 
a matchlock gun, which feems a very un¬ 
couth weapon for a horfeman, but in the 
ufe of it they are extremely expert, and are 
in general excellent markfmen. It carries a 
larger ball than an Englifh mufket to a 
greater diftance ; and is often employed by 
them with fuccefs before the enemy be near 
enough to ufe the fword. 

They are naturally a ffrong race of men, 
and, by their hardy manner of living, are 

capable 


for 
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capable of enduring much fatigue. In the 
field, none but the principal officers have 
tents, and thefe extremely finally fo that 
they may be ftruck and tranfported with 
quicknefs and facility. In cold weather 
the foldier wraps himfelf, in the night, in a 
coarfe blanket, which, when he marches, is 
folded and carried on his horfe. 

Of late' years almoft all the neighbouring 
countries have been laid under contributions 
by them; and, to avoid their incurfions, 
feveral petty chiefs have confented to pay 1 
them a iraall annual tribute, and putthem- 
felves under their protection. 

Their country is well cultivated ; full oi 
inhabitants, and abounds with cattle. The 
horfes of Lahore are fuppofed to be much 
fuperior to thofe bred in any other part of 
ilindoftan *. 

It 

. 11 - - -r. „ i i - '■ r ■ ■ — * 

* The country of Lahore being thought favourable 
for breeding horfes, and producing plenty of excellent 
forage, ftuds were eftablifhed at different places on ac- 

B b count 
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It is laid, that they have a fort of ftiper- 
ftitious refped for their fword. It was by 
it they obtained their independence and 
power; and by it they preferve them. A 
Seik, though in other refpeds infinitely lefs 
fcrupulous than any other Hindoo, before 
he will eat with any one of another religion, 
dravt T s his fword, and palling it over the 
vi&uals, repeats fome words of prayer, 
after which he will freely partake of them*. 

Contrary to the pra&ice of all the other 
inhabitants of Hindoftan, they have an. 
averiion to fmoaking tobacco. But many 
of the people fmoak and chew bang, fo as 
fometimes to produce a degree of intox¬ 
ication f. 

count of the Mogul emperor. PerGan and Arabian 
ftallions were fenttothem, and there was a fixed order 
at all the royal (tables, to fend to the ftuds in Lahore all 
fuch Arabian and Perfian horfes as by any accident 
fhould be rendered unfit for mounting. Hence perhaps 
it arofe, that the prefent breed of horfes there, is fu- 
perior to the horfes that arc bred in the other provinces. 

* Mr. Stuart. 

f Colonel polier, 


After 




After leaving the Seiks, we come to 
the provinces of Delhi *, which in the 
courfe of a few years have had a variety 
of mailers; but: fcarce at any period during 
that time can they be faid to have been 
tinder the authority of the 1'overeign. The 
lalt foie governor of almofl. all of them 
was NadjifF Khan, under the title of ge» 
neraliiHino of the emperor. He was a 
native of Perfia* of noble birth, whole 
filler married Mirza Mohfieu Ally Khan, 
brother to SeifFdar Jung, the father of the 
late Nabob of Oude, Suja ul Dowla. After 
the death of SeifFdar Jung and his brother 
Mirza Mohfieu, NadjifF was involved in 
the ruin of Mahomed Kouly Khan, the 
fon of Mirza, and coufin of Sujah ul Dow¬ 
la. He then went to Callim Ally Khan, 
Nabob of Bengal, who being expelled by 
the Englifh, NadjifF retired with a party 
of horfe to Bundelcund, into the fervice of 


* See the Map of Hindoftan by Major Rennell. 
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Rajah Coman Sing. He afterwards joined 
the Englifh, who were at war with Sujah 
Dowla, foon after the defeat of the latter 
near Benares. When the emperor Shaw 
Ailum refolved to quit Eiiabad, and return 
to Delhi, Nadjiff Khan accompanied him, 
and afterwards was named his chief general. 
A body of Englifh feapoys, who had been 
allowed to go with the emperor, were put 
under liis command, and with thefe and 
other troops, which, as his means increafed, 
he took into his ferviee, he fubdued the 
countries near Delhi, and alraofl the whole 
poffeffions of the Jauts, taking from them 
Agra, their capital DIeg, and moft of 
their principal places. But though thefe 
conquefls were atchieved in the name of the 
fovereign, he benefited little by them; 
and the perfon who filled himfelf his Have 
was in reality his mafter. Nadjiff Khan 
died in 1782, and a fcene of continual 
anarchy and warfare has prevailed in thofe 
countries ever fince* 

On 
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On quitting the provinces of Delhi, our 
attention is drawn to the poffeffions of 
feveral Hindoo chiefs that are contiguous 
to each other, and now acknowledge no 
fuperior. The principal of theie are the 
Rajahs of Joinagur, or Jaypoorj joadpoor, 
or Marwar; Oudiapoor, or Chitore ; and 
Jefalmire. The conftitution pf thofe 

countries is feudal; the rents are low ; but 
every village is obliged to furhifh a certain 
number of horfemen, and at the fhorteft 
warning. The people are hardy, brave, 
and extremely attached to their refpedive 
chiefs. The forces of thofe Rajahs may 
amount together to about 150,000 horfe¬ 
men, but, like moft neighbouring powers, 
they have jealoufies and private piques, 
which have more influence over their 

minds, than the confederation of the per¬ 
manent fecurity and independence which 
they might eftabliflt by being united. 

The Rajah of Jaypoor was anciently 
called Rajah of Anbire, a place much 

B b 3 celebrated, 
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celebrated, but all that now remains of it 
is only a fort on a hill, near the modern 
town of Jaypoor 

Chitore was likewife greatly renowned 
for its antiquity and riches 5 but having 
been taken and pillaged by Achar, and 
again by Aurengzebe, the Rajah now re¬ 
futes at Oudiapoor. 

The Jauts were a tribe or race of people 
in the northern provinces of ITindoftan, 
whofe profeffion was agriculture; and 
were formed into a nation, only about forty 
years ago, by Tackou Souragemul, pro¬ 
prietor of a diftri^t of no great extent or 
value. He made himfelf matter of all the 
countries that were dependent on Agra, 


* The modern town of Jaypoor is inclofed with a 
ftrong wall, with four great gates, from whence pro¬ 
ceed as many broad ftreets, which meet in the centre of 
the town. It is thereby divided into four quarters of 
the fame iize : the diftance from one gate to that op- 
pofite to it, is about two Englifh miles. Tn'ofe 
greets have rows of trees on each fide of them, and 
the houfes, which are in general of three ftories, are 
built in a regular line. Mr. Stuart. 

and 
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and ultimately of the town itfelf, and many 
other important places; but fell in battle 
with the Rohilla chief Nadjib ul Dowla in 
the year 1763. He was fucceeded by his 
fon Jewar Sing, who was fecretly murdered 
in 1768. Jewar was fucceeded by Rutten 
Sing, who did not efcape fufpicion of hav¬ 
ing been acceflary to his brother’s murder, 
and fell himfelf by the hand of a low 
aflafhn, whom he had threatened with 
death Rutten Sing left an infant fon, 

named 


* He had given fcveral fums of money to a Granger, 
unknown to any one about hts court, who pretended 
to be a tranfmuter of metals. Growing impatient, or 
beginning to perceive he had been duped, Rutten Sing 
ordered him to (how him all his procefs; and, to pre¬ 
vent him from getting away, put a guard over his per- 
fon. The man, finding he could not evade the com¬ 
mand, con fen ted to obey ; but, on account of the 
importance of the fecret, requefted that no other perfon 
(hould be prefent. They accordingly retired into a 
room by themfelves. The man knew that nothing 
was to be expeiffed from Rutten Sing’s clemency, 
who was of a violent and cruel temper. He therefore 
aftedted to take great pains to explain the fecrets of his 

P b 4 art, 
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named Kairy Sing, during whofe minority, 
internal commotions, occafioned by contefts 
for the regency, principally contributed to 
jthe fuccefs of JNfadjiff Khan, with whom 
the Jauts were then at war. Kairy Sing 
(dying, was fucceeded by his uncle Tackou 
Ranjid Sing, the prefent Rajah, who only 
pofieffes Bartpoor, a place of great ftrength, 
with a final! diftrid round it. But it is faid 
that the Jauts have lately fhewn a djf- 
polition to war, and may foon again be irj 
a condition to recover their former terri¬ 
tories. 

The power which comes next under 
our notice, and indeed the moft confider-? 
able of all the native powers of Hindoftan, 

-----—--•-■———■-~-—r— 

art, and, whilft fie was looking attentively into a cru¬ 
cible, expe&ing to fee the metal change its colqiir, 
he plunged a poignard into his heart. Taking his ring 
from his finger, he went out, fhut the door, and 
^hewing the ring to the guards, faid it was the Rajah’s 
order, that none fhould enter the room until he re¬ 
turned. By this means he made his eft-ape, and got to 
Pelhi, where he related what had happened, rpajcing 
8 merit of it with the Mahomedaps. 

O 
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is the Mahratta, whofe territories border 
upon feveral of thofe we have already- 
mentioned. Europeans became firft ac¬ 
quainted with the Mahrattas in their 
original country on the coaft of Malabar. 

The firfl perfon upon record, who dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf as an adive chief of this 
nation, was Seeva, or Seeva-jee, who, as 
the Mahrattas now pretend, was defcended 
from the family of the ancient Hindoo 
emperors. His father was lord of a fmali 
diftrid, for which he paid tribute to the 
Mahomedan king of Viziapoor. For fome 
rcalon, with which we are unacquainted, 
he was arretted by an order from that 
court, and died in confinement. His fon 
Seeva-jee took arms, and, being liberal, 
pdive, and brave, was foon joined by num¬ 
bers of his countrymen. The king of 
Viziapoor died fb.ortly after the rebellion 
began. Seeva-jee made himfelf matter 
pf leveral important places, together with 

a con- 
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a confiderable trad of country, which were 
afterwards regularly ceded to him by the 
Queen Regent*. Many petty Hindoo 
chiefs put thernielves under his protection; 
and to employ his army, which was now 
I very numerous, he invaded the dominions 
of the Mogul emperor. 

After having maintained a long war 
with Aurengzebe, he was at laft taken 
prifoner, carried to Delhi, and kept in 
clofe confinement. He however found 
means to efcape, got back to his capital 
Satarah, and, immediately collecting his 
forces, renewed hoflilities with vigour, 
Aurengzebe was then far advanced in life, 
and being tired of a war, which he faw no 
profped of bringing to a happy conclufion, 
was glad to come to an accommodation 
with fo troublefome an enemy. The 
Mahrattas pretend, that, on this occafion, 
he gave them a conic y or written agree-* 

* Tavernier mentions his having Teen the Regent 
Queen, 
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jnent, by which he granted to them the i 
ei/mt) or io per cent, on all the revenues j 
of the Deckan, which has often ferved as | 
a pretence to invade the territories, and to 
levy contributions upon the different 
pabobs of the fouthern provinces. 

Seeva-jee was fucceeded by his fon. 
Rajah S&hotl, who conllderably extended 
the Mahratta dominions. When Rajah 
Sahou grew old and infirm, and the 
fatigues of government began to prcfs 
heavy upon him, he appointed Bifibnat 
Balajec, a Brahman born at Gokum, anti 
leader of about twenty-five thoufand 
horfe, to the office of Paifhwa, or vice¬ 
gerent. 

Rajah Sahou died without iffue, but left 
nephe ws by his brother. The courage and 
wifdom of Balajee had gained him, during 
the latter years of the old Rajah, the affec¬ 
tion and effeem. of all the nation. But, 
under an appearance of modefty and ielf- 
denial, his prevailing paffibn was ambition; 
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and the fentiments of gratitude and loyalty 
were abforhed in the delire to command. 
He made ufe of the influence he had ac¬ 
quired under his benefa&or, fo firmly to 
eftablifh his own power, that he not only 
retained the high office of Paifhwa during 
| his life, but transmitted it to his pofterity. 
The Mahrattas, gradually forgetting a 
1 prince they knew nothing of, became ac~ 

I cuflomed to obey his vicegerent only : yet 
a certain refped for the royal race, or the 
| dread of the confequence of violating the 
I ftrong prejudice which the nation ftill retain 
in favour of the family of its founder, have 
/ ferved, perhaps, to preferve it; and the de- 
feendants of Rajah’s Sahou’s nephews yet 
j exift, but are kept in captivity in the 
1 palace at Sattarah. The eldeft is filled 
| Ram Rajah, or fovereign; his name is 
always on the feal and coin of the Mah- 
ratta ftate; but his perfon is unknown, 
except to thofe who immediately furround 
him and as he neither pofleffes authority 

nor 
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nor any influence in public affairs, we fliall 
leave him in his palace, where he is 
allowed to divert himfelf with trivial amufe- 
ments, and return to thofe who exercife 
the powers, though they have not yet af- 
fumed the titles of royalty. 

Biffonat Balajee was lucceeded as Paifhwa 
by his eldeft fon, Balajee Row, who left 
three fons, the eldeft of whom, Balajee 
Pundit, fometimes called Nanah Pundit, 
fucceeded him. The two others were 
Rogobah, or Ragonat Row, and Sham- 
jheer Row. 

Balajee Pundit had alfo three fons, 
Biffwas Row, who was killed in the 
famous battle with Ahmed Shaw; Maha- 
dava Row, who was Paifhwa twelve years; 
and Narrain Row, who fucceeded him. 

During the latter part of the life of 
Mahadava Row, his uncle Rogobah was 
confined to the palace at Poonah, for 
reafons we are unacquainted with, Maha- 
dalva Row died without iffue; and upon 

the 
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the acceffion of Narrain his brother, a 
youth of about nineteen years of age* 
Rogobah applied for his feleafe, but in 
vain. He is therefore fufpecte'd of having 
entered into a confpiracy with two oflicers 
in his nephew’s fervice, Soraair Jirig and 
Yufuph Gardie, in order to procure that 
by force, which he could not obtain by 
intreaty. The correfpondenee between the 
confpirators was carried on with fo much 
fecrecy, that the court had not the leaft 
intimation or fufpicion of their defign, till 
every avenue leading to the palace had 
been fecured, and the whole building fur- 
rounded by the troops under the command 
of tbofe two oflicers. It is laid, that on 
the firft alarm, Narrain Row, fufpe&ing 
his uncle, threw himfelf at his feet, and 

implored his protedion:- - u You are my 

“ uncle,” laid he, “ fpare the blood of your 
“ own family, and take poffeffion of a 
“ government, which I am willing to re- 
“ fign to you.” 


Somair 
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Somair and Yufuph entered the room, 
•whilft the young Paifhwa was in this fop- 
pliant pofture. Rogobah, with apparent 
furprife and anger, ordered them to with¬ 
draw ;" but as they either knew him not 
to be fincere, or thought they had pro¬ 
ceeded too far to retreat, they ftabbed 
Narraih with their poignards, wliilft he 
clung to his uncle’s knees. 

The office of Paifhwa being now vacant, 
the chiefs of the nation then at Poonah 
were affembled, and Rogobah being the 
only furvivor of the family of Biffonaf 
Balajee, to whofe memory the Mahrattas in 
thofe parts are enthufiaftically attached, he 
was named to fill it. Being naturally of a 
warlike temper, he refolved to undertake 
feme foreign expedition; for befides 
gratifying his paffion for the field, he pro¬ 
bably hoped, by the fplendour of his ex¬ 
ploits, to draw off the attention of the public 
from inquiring into the late cataftrophe. 

A pre- 
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A pretence for war was not difficult to? 
be found. He renewed the claim of his. 
nation to the chout, and: marched his army 
towards Hydrobad, the capital of the 
Nizam. The vigour of his meafures pro¬ 
cured him an accommodation of his de¬ 
mand; and he was proceeding to enforce 
a limilar one upon the Carnatic, when he 
received intelligence, that obliged him to 
return immediately to Poonaln 

Although the Mahratta chiefs had ac«* 
knowledged Rogobah as Pailhwa, ydt 
they, and the people in general, were 
much diffatisfied with his condud. The 
murderers of Narrain Row had not only 
efcaped punilhmenf, but, it was reported. 
Had been handfomely rewarded. The 
crime was unexampled, and the perpetra¬ 
tors of it were beheld with uncommon 
horror and deteftation. The Paifhwa had 
hitherto fo fully pofieffed the love of the 
people, that, till then,, guards were con^ 

fidered 
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fidered as unneceffary about the perfon of 
a man, wliofe character rendered him in¬ 
violable. Every one therefore had free 
accefs to his palace, and he relied with 
confidence for his fafety upon the affedions 
of thofe who approached him. 

Thefe reflections operated powerfully 
upon the minds of the Mahrattas. To ufe 
an exprelfion of one of their writers—the 
bloody poignards of the confpirators were 
conftantly before their eyes ; but perhaps 
no violent confequences would have enfued, 
had it not been difcovered, foon after the 
departure of Rogobah from Poonah, that 
the widow of Narrain Row, Ganga Baee, 
was pregnant. This determined their 
wavering refolutions. Frequent confut¬ 
ations were held among the principal men 
then in the capital, and it was finally re- 
folved to abjure the allegiance they had 
fworn to Rogobah, and declare the child, 
yet unborn, to be the legal fucceflor of the 
late PaUhwa. 

C c A coun- 
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A council of regency was immediately 
appointed to govern the country until the 
child fhould become of age; and it was 
agreed to referve their deliberations, in caie 
it fhould prove a female, or fhoukl die, till 
the event fhould render them neceflary. 

They who principally conduced thefe mea- 
fures, and whole names will on that ac¬ 
count be remembered in the hiflory of Hin- 
doftan, were Sackharam Babou, and Balajee 
Pundit, called alfo Nanah Pher Nevees, 
from his having been long the principal 
fecretary of the Mahratta Bate. Nine other 
.Mahratta leaders approved of the meafures, 
and l\vore to maintain them. 

As the firft ftep towards the execution of 
their plan, the widow of Narrain Row was 
conveyed to Poorendher, a fort of great 
flrength, iituated on a high mountain, about 
twenty-five miles from Poonah. As foon 
as Rogobah received intelligence of this 
revolution, he quitted his defign upon the 
Carnatic, and haftily returned towards the 

capital. 
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capital. But difeontent had already infected 
his troops; fome of the chiefs retired to 
their eftates, and others joined the ftandard 
of the regents. He however rifked a battle 
with an army of the revolters, commanded 
by Trimbec Row, in which the latter was 
(lain ; but, though he obtained the vi&ory, 
the ftrength of the confederates daily en- 
creafed, while his own troops were di- 
minifhed by continual dcfertions. He 
therefore found it neceflary to retire to 
Ugein, and to folicit the affiftauce of the 
Mahratta chiefs S India and Holkar; but 
meeting with a refufal, he went to Surat 
and applied for fuccour to the Englilh. 

Rogobah’s fuccefs in this application was 
the caufe of two wars with the Mahratta 
Rate, which, after much wafte of blood 
and treafure, we were obliged to conclude 
by relinquifhing his claim, and acknow¬ 
ledging as legal Pailhwa, the fon of Narrain 
Row, who was born about feven months 
after the death of his father. 

C c 2 
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I The territories of the Mahrattas are 
computed to extend about one thoufand 
Britifh miles in length and feven hundred 
I in breadth *. They are governed by a 
| number of feparate chiefs, all of whom ac¬ 
knowledge the Ram Rajah as their fove- 
reign, and all, except Moodajee Eoonfalah, 
own the Paifhwa as his vicegerent. 

1 he capital and relidence of thefovereign 
was Sattarah; but the Paifhwa generally 
refides at Poonah, about one degree fouth- 
eafl from the former place, and a hundred 
miles diftant from Bombay. The country 
immediately fubjeft to the Paifhwa, in¬ 
cluding all the hereditary territories of the 
Ram Rajah, as left by Rajah Sahou, ex¬ 
tends along the coaft, nearly from Goa 
to Cambay j on the fouth it borders on 
poffeffions of Tippoo Saib; eafhvard on 
thofe of the Nizam, and of the Mahratta 
Rajah of Berar j and towards the north, on 


* Major Rennel. 
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thofe of the Mahratta chiefs Sindia and 
Holkar. 

Moodajee Boonfalah, Rajah of Berar, 
pofleftes, befides Berar, the greateft part 
of Qrixa. Including the countries that are 
tributary to him, his dominions extend 
about fix hundred miles from call to weft, 
and two hundred and fifty from north to 
fouth*. The eaftern part of Orixa runs 
along the fea coaft for about one hundred 
and fifty miles, and divides the Englifti 
pofleffions in Bengal from thofe commonly 
called the Northern Circars. Towards the 
weft, his territories border on thofe of the 
Paifhwa; towards the fouth, on thofe oi 
the Nizam, of Mahomet Hyat, a Patan 
Chief, of Nizam Shaw, and of Ajid Sing. 
Nagapour, the prefent refidence of the 
Rajah, is fituated about mid-way between 
Calcutta and Bombay, 
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1 his prince being defended from the 
line of the Ram Rajah, eyes the power of 
the Paifhwa, by whom, a branch of his 
family is kept in ignominious confinement, 
with ill-will; has often refufed to fupport 
his meafures ; and, on feme oceafions, has 
even feemed inclined to a 61 again ft him. 

Next to Moodajee, in point of import¬ 
ance, mu ft be ranked JVladajee Sindia, a 
bold and afpiring chief, who poflefles the 
greateft part of the extenlive foubadary, 
or government of Malva, together with 
part of the province of Candeifh. The re¬ 
mainder is under the dominion of Holkar. 
Both he and Sindia pretend to be de¬ 
fended from the ancient kings of Malva. 
Sindia refides chiefly at Ugein, near the 
tity of Mundu, once the capital of thefe 
kings ; and Holkar at Indoor, a town 
little more than thirty miles weft of it. 
r i he dominions of thefe, and of fome 
chiefs of lefs confequence, extend as far as 
the river Jumna. 


The 
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The meafures purfued by the Mahrattas 
for feme years, left little room to doubt 
that they afpired at the fovereignty of all 
Hindoftan, or at leaft at the expulfion 
of the Mahomedan princes : and, in the 
courie of their prol'perity, fom6 of their 
chiefs were fo imprudent as to avow fuch 
an intention. But the lofs of the battle of 
Paniput, their frequent defeats by the 
Englifh, and their late internal divifions, 
have affeded their ftrength as a nation, 
fullied their renown as warriors, and 
moderated their views of conqueft. 

If we except the late expedition towards 
the north of India, they feem for the pre- 
fent to be confined within the limits of their 
own dominions. But fhould any unfore- 
feen accident invite them to come forth, 
they will always be ready to embrace the 
opportunity. Their refources are very 
confiderable. The troops and vaflals of the 
different chiefs are in conftant readinefs to 
follow their leaders; and mod: of thefe 
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will eafily concur with the Paifhwa in any 
project by which the Mahratta power may 
be extended. 

The ftrength of a Mahratta army con- 
fiTs chiefly in cavalry. Both horfe and 
rider are capable of enduring as great a de¬ 
gree of fatigue as any of which we have 
authentic accounts; and our aftomfhment 
is naturally excited, when we coniider the 
climate in which they a< 3 :. Bodies of fifty 
or fixty thoufand horfe have been known 
to march for many days fucceflively at the 
rate of about fifty miles a day. I have even 
heard of forced marches exceeding that 
diftance ; and it very feldom happens that 
any are left behind. 

The Mahratta country abounds more in 
horfes than almoft any other in Hindoftan, 
and produces a very fine breed called the 
Bheemerteddy horfe *. Thefe are very 

high- 

* In every province there are confiderable ftuds, 
which belong to the Paifhwa and the different chiefs. 
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high-priced, and confequently are only 
purchafed by perfons of wealth and diftinc- 
tion. But the common Mahratta horfe 
ufed in war is a lean ill-looking animal, 
large boned, and commonly from fourteen 
to fourteen and a half hands high. The 
only weapon ufed by horfemen is a fabre, 
on the choice and temper of which they 
beftow great pains and judgment. They 
learn the ufe of it, and a dexterity in riding, 
from their infancy : and fo very expert are 
they in the management of their horfe and 
their fword, that 1 am perfuaded the beft 
exercifed European hulfar fingly would not 
be more than a match for an experienced 
Mahratta horfe-man. 

Their drefs, in time of war, confifts, in- 
(lead of the jama in a quilted jacket of 


There are alfo many jundis, or large herds of horfes, 
belonging to individuals, who fend fuch as they have 
jio occafion for, to feed in the open plains. 

* See page 284. 


cotton 
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cotton cloth*, that defccnds half way 
down their thighs, and in a thin linen veft, 
which is worn under the jacket, and fits 
dofe to the body. The jacket is taken off 
when its warmth proves inconvenient. 
Their thighs and legs are covered with a 
kind of trowfers, and the head with a 
broad turban, which, defending behind 
nearly as low as their fhoulders, de¬ 
fends the head and neck both from the 

heat of the fun and the fword of the 
enemy. 

The necefiliry food for the rider and 
horfc, in cafe of emergency, is contained 
in a fmall bag, tied tight upon the faddle. 
i he food of the rider conlifts in a few cakes, 
already baked, a fmall quantity of flour or 
rice, and fame fait and fpices : that of the 
horfe, of a kind of black peas called gram > 
and balls made of the flour of thefe peas, 

This quilted cotton jacket is perhaps a better de¬ 
fence againft the edge of" the fword thau any other light 
military drefs that could be contrived. 
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mixed with ghee *, garlick, and hot fpices, 
Thefe balls are given by way of a cordial, 
to reftore the vigour of the horfes after ex¬ 
traordinary fatigue j and it is faid that a 
fmall quantity of hang is fometimes added, 
a drug that polfefles a quality of exhilarat¬ 
ing the fpiiits, and produces a degree of 
intoxication. Tents are rarely ufed in 
their armies, when conliftiflg only in 
cavalry. Even the officers then have fre¬ 
quently nothing but a fmall carpet to fit and 
lie upon ; and the whole baggage of the 
general is perhaps carried on a fingle camel. 
The officers are well mounted, and have 
always fpare horfes with them in the field. 

Whenever the Mahrattas determine to 
invade a country, it is the particular en¬ 
deavour of the general to inform himfelf 
accurately of its lituation, and, by their 
frequent mcurfions, there are but few 


* See page 112. 
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countries in Hindoftan, that are not per¬ 
fectly known to them. Detached parties 
precede the main army, and fcour the 
country on each fide: intelligent officers 
are employed upon this fervice, and the 
provifions they may meet with are col¬ 
lected upon the fpot where the army is to 
halt. As the Mahrattas abftain from all 
intoxicating liquors and animal food of 
every fort, little elfe is neceffary for the 
fupport of their troops, but rice for the 
men, and gram for their horfes: lhould 
they fail in procuring thefe articles, they 
have recourfe to the provifions they bring 
along with them, which are again recruit¬ 
ed as loon as they may find an opportunity 
of doing fo. As hay is fcarcely ever made 
in the fouthern parts of Hindoftan, the 
horfes are accuftomed to eat gral's dug up 
by the roots, which afford a confiderable 
degree of neurifhment, and correCt the 
purgative quality of the blade. 


The 
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The rider, having firft provided for his 
horfc, goes to his own temperate meal; 
which having finilhed, he lies down per¬ 
fectly contented by the fide of his horle; 
and, when called by the found of the nagaf , 
or great drum, is inftantly ready to mount 
him. 


The Mahrattas tell ftrange ftories of the 
extraordinary fagacity of their horfes; and 
indeed, by their being conftantly with their 
riders, who are fond of carefling and talk¬ 
ing to them, they acquire the intelligence 
and docility of more domeftic animals. 
They are taught to flop when in full gal¬ 
lop, and to turn round inftantly upon their 
hind feet, as upon a pivot. I have feen 
a man ride up full fpeed to an objed, 
and, when near enough to touch it with 
a fhort javelin, turn his horfe inftantly 
about, and go off with equal fpeed in an 
oppofite direction: but the frequent repe¬ 
tition of this exercife muft in the end 
weaken the hams and backs of their horfes, 

while 
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■while at the fame time it expofes them to 
the danger of being lamed, and rendered 
unferviceable, on the Ipot. 

If the intention of the Mahrattas in in¬ 
vading a country, be to refent fome injury, 
to force its fovereign to pay the chout, or to 
comply with any other demand, their army 
confifts of nothing but cavalry, and devalua¬ 
tions are then terrible. They drive off the 
cattle, deftroy the harveft, burn the villages, 
and cut down every living creature the 
fword can reach, and that they are either 
unable or unwilling to fend to their own 
country. Nothing is fpared by them ex¬ 
cept the Brahman and the ox. On the re¬ 
port of their approach, the frightened in¬ 
habitants fly for refuge to the hills, to the 
woods, and under the walls of fortified 
towns. The rapidity of their motions 
leaves but little chance of bringing them to 
a general action ; and the mifchief done by 
their incurlions, has frequently induced the 
party attacked by them, to obtain their 

depar- 


departure by a compliance with their de¬ 
mands, and thus invite them to return. 

If we only view the Mahrattas as engaged 
in war, they muft neceflarilv appear as the 
moft cruel of barbarians: but if we enter 
their country as travellers, and confider 
them in a ftate of peaceful fociety, wc 
find them ftri&ly adhering to the principles 
of the religion of Brimha; in harmony 
among themfelves, and ready to receive j 
and affift the ftranger. The excefles they 
commit, therefore, cannot fairly be afcribed 
to a natural ferocity of character, but per¬ 
haps may be dilated by policy, or infpired 
by revenge : they may fometimes with to 
obtain that by the dread of their invafions, 
which otherwife could only be effected by a 
tedious war; or fometimes to retaliate on 
the Mahomedans the cruelties they have 
long exercifed upon their countrymen *. 

The 


* In 1771 Hyder Ally was completely defeated by 
them, loft all his baggage, his cannon, and about 

fifteen 
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The country under the Paifhwa is in 
general not very fertile, nor does it furnifh 
any very confiderable manufacture. 

His family being of the Brahman caft, 
it may eafily be imagined, that the Brah¬ 
mans are not only protected in their lawful 
privileges, blit that the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion are ftriCtly obferved through¬ 
out his dominions* *. At the fame time, 

great 

fifteen thoufand men ; and had he not faved his own 
perfori by flight, when he faw that the battle was ir¬ 
recoverably loft, he would probably have been killed 
or taken prifoner. Hyder having cut off the ears and 
nofes of a few Mahratta prifoners, they, in retaliation, 
cut off the ears and nofes of a whole regiment of Hy- 
der’s feapoys, and in that condition fent them back to 
him with black ftandards, 

* It may not be here amifs to take notice of a 
circumfiance, which, though in itfelf it may appear 
trifling, yet may confidcrably tend to bias the affc&ions 
of the Hindoos. The ox universally enjoys among 
the Mahrattas the fulleft protc&ion of religious pre¬ 
judice. In their dominions, no perfon, of whatever 
religion, nation, or rank he may be, is permitted to 
kill it. But in thofe provinces that are under the 
Mahomed an or Englifh government, beef is every 

where 
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grfcat attention has always been paid by the 
Paifhwas to thole of the military profeflion; 

which 



where publicly fold in the markets. This feems to be 
a wanton infult to the feelings of an already-depreffed 
people; efpecially a§ meat of other kinds is almofl 
every where to be found in the greatcft plenty. It 
would therefore b« no great inconvenience or mortifi¬ 
cation to thofe, whofe religious tenets permit the ufe of 
this food, to abftain from it, in compliance with the 
prejudices of the natives. But if motives of compla¬ 
cency have no weight, the policy of preferving fo necef- 
fary an animal, defcrves fome confideration ; as with¬ 
out it, hufbandry muft ftand ftilJ; and it is nearly as 
prejudicial in fjindoftan to injure the breed of this ufe- 
ful beaft, as it would be in England to deftroy annually 
st confiderable number of horfes. 

Bernier, in fpeaking of the motives which might 
have induced their early legifiators to forbid the killing 
of the o)c, fays i 

<c Ou plutot ils auroient imprime ce refpe# pour Ja 
€i vache, pareeque e’eft d’elle qu’ils tirent le lait et 
<c le beurre, ce qui fait une bonne partie de leur fub- 
u fiftance, et qu’elle eft le fondement du labourage, et 
“ par confequent de la vie; d’autant plus qu’il n’en 

eft pas dans les Jndes, commes dans nos quartiers, 
u ou la terre puifle nourrir cette grande quantite de 
u betail. Si Ton en tuoit dans les Indes la moitie de 
iC ce qu’on fait cn France ou en Angleterre, le pais s’en 
“ trouveroit bientot depourvu, et la terre fans pouvoir 
Dd <c etre 
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which is the natural confequence of the 
continual wars they have been engaged in. 

On the day appointed for the march of 
the army upon any expedition, the Paifh- 
wa hands at the door of his tent, and, 
having publicly delivered the golden ftan- 
dard to the general, receives the compli¬ 
ments of all as they pafs by him, which he 
returns even to thofe of the mod inferior 


etre cultivee. Le chaud y eft fi grand huit mois de 
l’an nee, que tout eft fee, et que les boeufs et les 
vaches, mourant fouvent de faim, mangent de la 
vilenie dans la campagne, comme pourroient faire 
des pores ; et e’eft a caufe de la difette de beta'll, que 
du terns de Jehan Guire les Brahmens obtinrent, 
qu’il ne s’en tucroit point durant un certain notn- 
bre d’anr.ees, et que ces amices dernieres ils pre- 
fenterent une requete a Aurcngzebe, et lui firent 
oftre d’une fomme confiderablc, s’il vouloit faire 
une femblable defenfe que Jehan Guire. Ils de- 
montroient que depuis cinquante ou foixantc ans, 
plufteurs terres demeuroient incultes, pareeque les 
boeufs et les vaches etoient devenus trop rares et 
trop cbers. Peut-ctre meme que ces legiflateurs 
aur'oient confided, que la chair de vache et de boeuf 
dans les Indcs n’a pas grand gout, ni n eft guere 
faine, ft ce 11’eft un peu dans l’hiver pendant le 
froid.” 


rank. 






tank. The command of the army in his 
abfence is always given to fome chief of 
cdnfequence, whole expences, whilft he is 
on fervice, are defrayed by government, 
notwithstanding he may poflefs confider- 
able jaghires, or eftates, of his own. But 
to prevent profufion, an officer always ac¬ 
companies the army, called the karkun , 
who keeps an exadt account of all difburle- 
ments. 

The revenue, arifing from the countries 
which are immediately under the Pailhwa, 
and the tribute paid to him as vicegerent 
of the fovereign, is computed at about ten 
crore of rupees, or fomething more than 
ten millions fterling j but if we dedudt the 
charge of colle&ing this revenue, and the 
allowances made to different chiefs for the 
maintenance of troops kept in readinefs by 
them for the fervice of the ftate, the 
Paifhwa cannot be fuppofed to receive 
above four crores, or fomething more 
than four millions fterling, neat into his 
Dd 2 treafury. 
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treafury. The expences to be defrayed 
from, this fum, are the pay of all the troops 
immediately belonging to the Pailhwa, and 
the court eftabliftiment, which may amount 
together to about three millions per annum ; 
it therefore appears, that the revenue of 
the ftate exceeds the neceflary expenditure 
by about one million lierling per annum ; 
and, notwithstanding long and expenfive 
wars, it is faid, that at the death of Nax- 
rain Row, the ftate was clear of any debt; 
and that a furplus exifted in the treafury 
of about two millions, which were dif- 
lipated by Rogobah. 

The Deckan , as left by Nizam al Mu- 
luck to his fon, in 1748, was by far the moft 
important foubadary of the Mogul em¬ 
pire j and the Soubadar, or viceroy, go- 
I veined a country of much greater extent 
| than the largeft kingdom in Europe. Since 
then, many provinces have been con¬ 
quered by, and ceded to, the Mahrattas: 
and the Northern Circars, belonging to 

the 
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the English ; the Carnatic, poflefled by the 
Nabob of Arcot; moft of the territories of 
Tippoo Saib; and many other provinces of 
lefs note, though formerly fubordinate to 
the viceroy of the Deckan, no longer 
acknowledge his authority. 

The countries that remain to Nizam 
Ally Khan, the prefent Soubadar, are, 
however, ftill fo confulerable, that they 
might entitle him to fill a place of im¬ 
portance among the powers of Hindoftan, 
were they not fo ill governed, and his 
iinances in fo wretched a condition, as to 
have deprived him of the weight and 
energy which he might otherwife polTefs. 

The polfeffions of Tippoo Saib, fon and 
fucceflfor of Hyder Ally, are bounded on 
the north by the territories of the Paifhwa j 
on the fouth by Travancore, a country be¬ 
longing to an independent Hindo o prince j 
on the weft by the fea; and on the eaft 
by a high and broad ridge of mountains 
which feparate them from thoi'e of the Na- 
D d 3 bob 
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bob of Arcot. The country to the eaft of 
thefe mountains, is called the Carnatic 
Payen Ghat ; and that to the weft, belong¬ 
ing to Tippoo Saib, Carnatic Bhalla Ghat . 
Thefe two form the country that was for¬ 
merly called in general the Carnatic , though 
it is now underftood as meaning only the 
former. The names of Bhalla Ghat, and 
Payen Ghat, are expreffive of the natural 
iituations of thofe countries; the level of 
the Bhalla Ghat being confiderably above 
that of the Payen Ghat, and by that means 
the air in the former is much cooler than 
in the latter. 

The ridge of mountains which feparate 
thefe two countries begins alrnoft diredly 
at Cape Comorin, the extremity of the pen- 
infula. As the Hindoos have an ancient 
tradition that the j'even pagodas * ftood 
formerly at a confiderable diftance from 
the fea; they have it likewife handed 


* See p. 95. 


down 



clown to them from a ftill more remote 
period, that thefe mountains once formed 
the margin of the ocean. I his tradition 
receives conflderable probability from the 
various kinds of fea ilrells that are found 
in different parts of the hills of the Car¬ 
natic Payen Ghat. Petrified trees are fre¬ 
quently to be met with on the tops of 
mountains, that are not even covered with 
earth fufficient to produce any kind of 
vegetation ; and in fome of the hills there 
are large caverns, which evidently appear 
to have been hollowed out. by the water. 

All thefe appearances prove that the 
globe in thefe parts muff have undergone 
fome very confidcrable changes ; and that 
the mountains either lay once at the bot¬ 
tom of the fea; or that, by fome inunda¬ 
tion, the earth, which covered them, 
has been wafhed away, and their furfaces 
interfperfed with the productions peculiar 
to the ocean. 
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The vaft height of thefe mountains, and 
their great uninterrupted extent, fix not 
only the boundaries of the two Carnatics, 
hut, by flopping the courfe of the winds, 
likewife divide their feafons. When the 
northerly monfoon, or wind, prevails on 
the coaft of Coromandel, and in the bay 
of Bengal, the foutherly winds reign on 
the coaft of Malabar; and when the 
northerly winds blow on the latter, the 
foutherly prevail on the former coaft. 

The northerly winds are expe&ed on 
the coaft of Coromandel, and in the bay 
of Bengal, about the middle of Oiftober. 

The periodical change, which is followed 
by the rainy leafon, is called the great 
monfoon. It is frequently accompanied by 
violent hurricanes, which renders it dan¬ 
gerous for ihips to remain upon the coaft 
at that feafon; nor can the weather be 
confidered as fully reftored to its ufual 
ferenity, till about the middle of Decem¬ 
ber, 
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ber. Storms fometimes happen even later. 
A part of the I\nglifh fquadron was loft 
before Pondicherry on the ift of January- 
17^ 1 > but fuch inftances arc very rare. 

In conference of many fatal accidents, 
there are now eftablifhed orders for all 
fhips belonging to his Majefty and the 
Eaft India Company, to quit the coaft by 
the 15th ot Odtober. But as feafons 
fometimes pafs away without harm, the 
commanders of fhips belonging to indivi¬ 
duals often remain, and not unfrequently 
fall victims to their indifcretion. For if a 
ftortn fets in fuddenly from the eaftward, 
which fometimes happens, it is impoffible 
for vefiels to ftand out to fca; they then 
run the greateft rifk of foundering at their 
anchors, or being dafhed to pieces in the 
furge, which, almoft the whole extent of 
the coaft, breaks at a considerable diftance 
from the fhore. 


The foutherly wind fets in about the 
puddle of April, and the change then be¬ 
ing 
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ing milder in its effe&s, than that in Octo¬ 
ber, it is called the little motifoon. 

The wefterly wind from the land is felt 
early in May; but it extends at fea 
only a few leagues from the ihore. By 
blowing over an immenfe tradt of country 
fcorcbed with the burning fun, it acquires 
an exceffive degree of heat, which begins 
to be inconvenient about eight in the morn¬ 
ing, and continues to increafe till about 
noon, when there is generally a breeze 
trom the fea. But the breeze fometimes 
fets in later, and even a whole day will 
pafs without it. From the time the land 
wind ceafes, till the breeze from the fea 
begins, there is often a fhort interval of 
calm. The wind from the fea dies away 
towards midnight; fometimes earlier, and, 
after another interval of calm, is fucceeded 
by the wind From the land. Though this 
wind he cool during the night, or rather 
lofes the torching quality that it pofleiTes 
during the day, the natives carefully avoid 
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fleeplng expofed to it, as it frequently 00 
cafions violent rheumatic pains. By bring¬ 
ing clouds from the weftern mountains, it 
in the end produces violent fqualls of thun¬ 
der and rain. From the repetition of them, 
aotwithftaiiding the proximity of the fun, 
the weather grows more temperate, and 
the fcorching heat of the wind ceafes early 
in June. During the extremeft heat of the 
wind from the land, I have feen the mer¬ 
cury in a Fahrenheit’s thermometer, rife in 
the /hade to 114 degrees. I have known 
feveral inftances of perfons dying fuddenly 
during the heat; yet the/e accidents were 
to be aferibed to intemperance, or to their 
expofing themfelves improperly abroad ; 
rather than to the foie and immediate ef¬ 
fect of the weather, which is not thought 
dangerous, or even unhealthy, to thofc who 
live with moderation, and do not go out 
in the excefiive heat of the day. 

Water expofed to the land wind in the 
common earthen veflels of the country, or 
10 
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in any veffel, if covered with a wet cloth, 
becomes remarkably cold, and the degree 
of cold is augmented in proportion as the 
heat and ftrength of the wind may it*- 
creafe. 

It is a ufual charity with the natives who 
can afford it, to ftation perfons during this 
feafon at the different Choulteries, to give 
gruel made of rice to all paffengers who 
may choofe it; and they even eredt tem¬ 
porary Choulteries, or fheds, at Ihort dis¬ 
tances from each other, that thole who 
are likely to be overcome by the heat may 
find places to repofe in. 

From what has been hud, it may be ob- 
ferved, that each monfoon, or regular trade 
wind, in reality lulls but about three months 
and a half, or four months, during which 
the wind blows from the fame quarter, and 
with nearly the fame degree of flrength; 
and that each is lucceeded by two months, 
or two months and a half, during which 


the wind is variable, fometimes llormy. 


and 



and the navigation near the coaft dan¬ 
gerous. 

Hyder Ally was firft known to the 
Englifh, as an officer in the My fore army, 
that was led by the Hindoo regent of that 
country to the affiftance of Ghunda Saib, 
who pretended to the government of the 
Carnatic; in which he was fupported by 
the french, in oppofltion to Mahomed 
Ally Khan, who was protected by the 
Englifh. Hyder Ally, or as he was then 
called Hyder Naick, diftinguifhed himfelf 
on the 17th of Auguft 1754, in an attack 
made on a convoy of ftores and provifions 
going to the Englifh camp near Trichano- 
poly, and on that occafion was noticed by 
Mr. Lawrence, who commanded the Eng¬ 
lifh army. After his return to Myfore, 
he rofe by a courfe of intrigues, and by 
events favourable to his views, to the com¬ 
mand of the forces, and to the office of 
Duan, or firft minifter. 


Soon 
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Soon after his elevation to this ftatiori^ 
he confined the Rajah, who was a youth, 
and by that fingle ftep feized the whole 
authority of the government. He how¬ 
ever continued to conduct the public bufi- 
nefs in the name of the Rajah, nor would 
he inhabit the palace, which was in reality 
converted into a prifon for the royal fa¬ 
mily, being ftrongly guarded, and no one 
buffered to enter it without his immediate 
pertniflion. He fometimes went thither in 
great folemnity, under pretence of vifiting 
or receiving the orders of the Rajah; but 
the rumour of thefe vifits filled the Hin- 
doos with horror, for they were generally 
found to portend the death of their prince, 
or of lb me of his kinfinen. Hyder being 
naturally of a fufpicious temper, and his 
fufpicions being increafed by the conlciouf- 
nefs of the criminality of his fituation, and 
the danger to which he was continually ex- 
pofed, is faid never to have vifited the pa¬ 
lace. 



lace, unlefs to be a vvitnefs to the execution 
of his bloody orders, in regard to the un¬ 
happy victims of his diftruft *• in tl’ e 
year 1771, when the perfon from whom 
I learned many particulars of him was at 
Seringpatam, three of thcie unfortunate 
princes had been already lacrificed to his 
caprice or his fears. 

If we confrder Hyder Ally merely as a 
foldier or a ftatefman, we mud allow that 
he had many brilliant qualities neceflary to 
fill both thefe charadcrs. He has fre- 


* A diftinguifhed officer in the fervice of Hyder 
Vlly, named Mahomed Ally, a man of a bold and 
( pen temper, faid to one of the miniflers, upon the 
levation of a new Rajah, “ And how long may we 
C fuppofe this Rajah will live l" As Hyder had every 
where fpies, it is probable that this was reported to 
lim - but it muft be mentioned to h.s honour, and as 
1 proof of bis difeernment, that knowing h.s charac¬ 
ter to be frank and honelh, he never withdrew h.s con¬ 
fidence from him, nor even feetned offended, though 
fie frequently fpoke with great freedom m h.s own 
prefence. But his (on Tippoo more violent and left 
judicious than his father, put Mahomed Ally to death 
foon after his acceffion to the government. 

quently 
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quently been called the Cromwell of the 
Eaft} but excepting that they were both 
ufurpers, and maintained the government 
againft the inclinations of the people, I do 
not think that in any other view they will 
admit of a juft parallel. The countries 
where they were born, their education, 
the people who oppofed them, and with 
whom they had to adt, were altogether 
different. 

Hyder probably executed his plan foon 
after he conceived it. The prince was but 
a youth, and the office of Duan, or firft 
minifter, being united with the command 
of the army, the whole power of a de- 
fpotic"government was in his hand. 

Cromwell, when he firft engaged in the 
civil wars, certainly could not forefee that 
he one day fhould be the ruler of the 
Britilh dominions. Like many other men 
who have rifen to extraordinary pre-emi¬ 
nence, he mounted from one ftep to an¬ 
other, and from each faw further objedts, 

which 
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which he was ambitious to attain ; but the 
laft and grand profpett probably only 
opened to his view towards the end of 
the conteft, or perhaps not before it was 
decided. 


Hyder effected his ufurpation by de¬ 
ceit, ingratitude, and the breach of every 
facred and moral duty. Cromwell, who 
had never received any favours from the 
court, and was perhaps quite unknown 
to the king, openly drew his fword to op- 
pofe ap authprity, which he, and many 
others, thought unconftitutional, and inju¬ 
rious to the rights of the people ; and how¬ 
ever we may hate the map, and in many 
refpe&s reprobate his conduct, yet it is not 
impoflible the fteps he firft took may with 
juftice be aferibed to a principle of public 
virtue, lodged in a bold and manly breaft. 
During the rebellion, he appears as an 
intrepid foldierj deceit and cunning, pf 
which he doubtlefs had an abundant fhare, 
E e were 
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were employed afterwards to delude thofe 
with whom he had a£ted, and to obtain 
the high fituatiori at which he at laft ar- 
rived. 

Hyder governed a mild and effeminate 
people, who were born under abfolute au¬ 
thority, and accuftomed to implicit obe¬ 
dience. Cromwell had to curb the impe- 
tuofity of a bold and reftlefs race of men, 
animated with the fpirit of liberty, and ac¬ 
cuftomed to contefts, many of whom 
added to a birth and education very fu- 
perior to his own, formidable talents and 
abilities. 

Hyder, raifed from a flave to a tyrant, 
felt merely for his own fafety, and alpired 
only at perfonal renown. Cromwell, though 
he had facrificed his own honour, felt 
nicely for that of his nation, and all that 
courage and thofe abilities which had car¬ 
ried his ambition through every obftacle 
and crime to its utmoft wifh, were after¬ 
wards 


Wards exerted to extend and maintain the 
glory and interefts of his country. 

Both the revenue and the force of Hy- 
der Ally have been greatly exaggerated. 
The former amounted, I believe, to about 
four millions fterling. But he gave an un¬ 
i-emitting attention to his revenue and 
difburfements, and was ceconomical in his 
perfonal expences. He paid his troops 
with more regularity, and eftabliihed a 
greater degree of difcipline amongft them 
than any other of the native powers. But 
the combined forces of the Nizam and 
Hyder having been entirely defeated by 
the Englifh at Trinomaly, in the year 
1767 ; he foon inferred from the event of 
that battle, that the progrefs his troops had 
made in difcipline, was but fmall, com¬ 
pared with the fuperiority enjoyed by a 
regular European army; and that as his 
infantry was ftlll far from being in a ftate 
to be relied on, when oppofed to that, it 
E e 2 might 
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might therefore be the means of his defeat, 
by expofing him to fight againft his will. 
Thefe confiderations led him to encreafe 
his cavalry ; he diminifhed his baggage; 
he procured, though at great expence, the 
beft cattle to carry it, and to draw his ar¬ 
tillery. Thus provided, in two fuccef* 
five wars he entered the Carnatic Payen 
Ghat, and carried his devaluations almoft 
to the gates of Madras. The Englifh, de- 
flitute of horfe, and with draught and 
carriage cattle much inferior to Hyder’s, 
reaped but little advantage from their vic¬ 
tories : after having with difficulty brought 
him to a<£lion, they did little more than 
take pofleflion of the ground quitted by 
the enemy j his army could outmarch 
them in the proportion of more than four 
miles to three; his fcouring parties con¬ 
tinually haraffed them, cut oft' their fup- 
plies of ftores and provifions, and laid 
waftc the country ; but had they been pof- 

fefied 
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felled of a good body of cavalry, the war, 
if well conduced, would probably have 
been ended in a campaign. 

Hyder Ally feems to have defpifed that 
ftate and ceremony, which are in general 
cherilhed by princes, as eflential to their 
power, and requifite to maintain refpe£t. 
But as he was not afraid of falling in the 
opinion of the public by being approached, 
he granted an eafy acccfs to his perfon to 
all who wifhed to fpeak to him on public 
affairs. The day from an early hour was 
devoted to bufinefs ; the evening to amufe- 
ment. His minifters, and thofe who at¬ 
tended to pay their court, went away at 
a fixed time ; only fuch remained as were 
invited, and thofe generally, who were 
admitted to his convivial hours, were 
perfons of but little weight or importance, 
either in the army or the ftate. Though 
perhaps not wantonly cruel, he was ac- 
cufed of being void of humanity, deftitute 
of gratitude and generofity, and licentious 

in 
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in bis pleafures, to the effeds of which he 
ultimately fell a facrifice. 

The enmity which fubfifted between 
Hyder and the Mahrattas, feems tranf- 
mitted to his fon; and fhould ever the 
different Mahratta chiefs unite againft him, 
from what we have feed, effeded by the 
Paifhwa alone, it may reaf'onably be ex- 
peded, that he could not long reftft them. 

The Englifh, and the princes who are 
dependent upon them, certainly compofe 
the moft formidable power in Hindoftan. 
But as they have employed the pen of fo 
many authors, and have been the objeds 
of fo much public invefligation, it would 
be unneceffary, perhaps prefumptuous, to 
attempt to add any thing to the informa¬ 
tion that is already in the pofTeffion of the 
public. 


THE END. 
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ERRATA. 

JPage ^9. line 2 from bottom , for flourifh, read flouriflie<^. 
425,— 14.. for Japafivee, ran/Tapafivee. 

134..-- 7 from bottom , for multitude of, read mul* 

titude, or. 

181 - —— 4. dele made at the temples. 

190, —— 4, for Brahmans, read Brachmanes. 

194.- . . 4. for Kanfcrit, read Hanfcrit. 

253.- 9, for Letchiney, nWLetchimy. 

255. .. iz. for tunes, read tongs. 

282.—- 6. for nice both , read nice in wafliing, both. 

293,-13. for two or three, read two and three. 

302.— 5 of note , for Parians, read Pariars. 

309.- 1. for that of attending, read by attending. 

335,-17 of note, for two or three, read two and three. 

354. - 3 from bottom , for their left flank, read 

the left flank of the Mahrattas. 

355. I aft line of note, for Bala fee, read Balajee. 

361. - 4. for forget, read forgot. 

362. - 12. for Sakky, read Sakhy. 

11 & 13. for Mohfieu, read Mohfien. 

— 8, f or and devaftations., read and their 
vacations. 
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<2*H E following curfery dif¬ 
fer tat ion, which has been ex¬ 
tracted from private letters , the 
■Author is induced to lay before the 
Public , from a defre of throwing 
feme light on a fubjeB , hitherto , 
but partially "known in Europe ; 
and alfe, with the view of prompt¬ 
ing others , whofe bent of difpofition 
and convenience of filiation may 
lead them into fuch refearches , to 
enlarge on fe curious a matter . 

To hold out an afylum to the 
memory of an antient , .and a once 
great people , who before the fall 

■ °f 


( vgi ) 

of their empire were amply en¬ 
lightened by fcience,. and who were 
governed by a jyjietn of /aws ana 
policy, which had the mofl falutary 
effeBs in rendering them virtuous 
1 and happy, will yield a 
compcnfation to the man of philan¬ 
thropy, ■ for every difficulty that he 


fufjicient 


may encounter in the purfuit of a 
Jludy which will be found, it is to 
be feared, entangled in fome dif- 
couraging perplexities. 


misr#y. 



city of Banaris, in point of 
wealth, coftly buildings, and 
the number of its inhabitants, is 
claiTcd in the firft rank of thofc now 
remaining in Hindu (tan, in the pof- 
i'effion of the Hindoos. 


To defcribe, With any degree of 
prec.ifion, the various temples dedi¬ 
cated in this place to the almoft in- 
B numerable 
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numerable deities, and to explain the 
origin of their foundation, with the 
neceflluy arrangement, would require 
a knowledge, in finitely fuperior to 
mine, in the myfterious rites of the 
Hihdoo mythology. 

They are, at this day, enveloped 
in fuch impenetrable obfeurity, that 
even thofe Pundits who are the mofl 
Ikilfully verfed in the Sumfcrit,* are 
not able to throw on them lights 
fufficiently clear for the rendering 
them comprehenfible to the generality 
of the people. 

But as fome relation, though im¬ 
perfect, of a city fo famous in Hin- 
duftan, and now fo well known in 

* The language in which all their facred le¬ 
gends are preferred. 


Europe 
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Europe for having been one of the 
grand fpurc.es of the religious worfhip 
of the Hindoos, and being the chief 
repository of what Science yet exists 
among them, may not be unacceptable 
to you, together with feme curfory 
investigations of the mythology of 
Britnha, the talk iliall be attempted 
with every attention to the fubjedt, 
and with the Shifted adherence to 
truth. 

If errors Should arife on the treat¬ 
ing on a matter hitherto, fiightly dif* 
cufled, and from its complication ex¬ 
ceedingly abftrufe, 1 have to intreat 
your liberal indulgence; and that 
though mistaken in my cpnclufions, 
you will give me fome commendation 
were it only for the endeavour of 
administering to a rational plcafure. 


% , ' ' tmm 

( 4 ) 

At the diftapce of eight miles from 
the city of Banaris, as it is approach¬ 
ed on the river from the eaftward, the 
eye is attracted by the view of two 
lofty minarets, which were ere&ed 
by the order of Aurungzebe, on the 
foundation of an ancient Hindoo tem¬ 
ple, dedicated to the Mhah Dcve, or 
the God Eiihwep 

The raifmg, on fucli facred ruins, 
this towering Mahometan pile, which 
from its elevated height feems to 
look down with triumph and exalta¬ 
tion on the fallen date of a city fo 
profoundly revered by the Hindoos, 
would appear to have been prompted 
to the mind of Aurungzcbe by a bi- 
gotted and intemperate define of in* 
fulting their religion. 



u 
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If fuch was his wifih, it hath been 
moft completely fulfilled. 


For the Hindoos confider this mo¬ 
nument as a difgraceful record of a 
foreign yoke, and as proclaiming to 
every ftranger, that their favorite city 
has been debafed, and the worfhip of 
their gods defiled. 

From the top of the minarets there 
is feen an entire and a very beau¬ 
tiful profpect of Banaris, which oc¬ 
cupies a fpace of about two miles and 
a half along the northern bank of the 
Ganges, and a mile inland from the 
liver. 


Many of the houfes are remark¬ 
ably high, fome of them having fix 
and feven {lories, and built of a {lone 
refembling that fort found in the quar¬ 
ries 
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ries of Portland, and which abounds 
in this part of the country. 

The ftreets, wherein thefc lofty 
buildings are fituated, are fo narrow 
not to admit of two carriages a,- 
bread;. 

The confequence of this large city 
being conhrudlcd on fo confined a 
plan, js, that the air, horn being de¬ 
prived of a free circulation, becomes 
putrid and obnoxious, and in par¬ 
ticular feafons caches fevers of a ma¬ 
lignant fpecies, and fevere. bilious ob- 
ftru&ions. 

In addition to this pernicious ef- 
fefl, proceeding from a corrupted at- 
mofphere, there is at molt times an 
intolerable flench, which arifes from 
the many tanks dilpeifcci in the dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent quarters of the town, whofe 
waters and borders are appropriated to 
the common life of the inhabitants. 

The filth alfo, which is indifcri- 
minately thrown into the ftreets, and 
there left expofed, (for tile Hindoos 
poffefs but a fmall portion of a gene¬ 
ral cleanlinefs) add to the compound 
of ill finclls which fo much offend 
the noftrils of every one entering this 
city. 

The irregular and -very confined 
mode which has been invariably?' ad¬ 
hered to in the eonftrudtion of 'Bana- 
ris, has, in a great meafure, deftroyed 
the pleafing effedts which fymmetry 
and arrangement would oth erwifo have 
bellowed on a city, entitled from its 
numerous and expensive habitations, 

to 
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to demand a preference to any capital 
which I have feen in India. 

In the refearches which I have 
been enabled to make into the prin¬ 
ciples of the Hindoo religion, I have 
received great aid from a converfant 
knowledge of the Mhahrattah lan¬ 
guage, and an acquaintance, though, 
trivial, with the Sumfcrit. 

thfe u|e of this iaft tongue is now 
chiefly confined to a particular led: 
of Bramins, who officiate in the cha- 
iafter of priefts, and it hath ever been 
adopted as the channel of conveying to 
the Hindoos, the eflentials of their reli¬ 
gion, with all the various forms of 
their worfhip. 

The Sumfcrit is a fenorous lan¬ 
guage, its periods flow with great 

boldnefs# 


boldnefs, and terminate in a cadence 
peculiarly mufical, and it abounds in a 
pith and concifenefs far fuperior to 
any other, with which I am in any 
wife acquainted. 

An extract of a ftoke or ftanza, 
Which has been quoted by Mr. Halhed, 
is a ftrikmg teftimony of the nervous 
composition, and the laconic turn of 
the Sumfcrit 

As it is a ftanza of only four lines, 
1 will infect it, arid alfo attempt the 
tran ftation* 

Petache rehewan fhetroo 
Father — in debt — enemy 

Matah fhetroo rellielenee 

Mother — enemy— extravagant or iifartlot*! 

Bhariah rupewlittee fhetroo 
Wife — beautiful — enemy 

Pootre fhetroo n’punditah 
Son — enemy — unlearned 

C The 
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The mother who hath loft her fame. 

The fire profufe, and foe to fhaine. 

Are to their race a peft. 

A bride’s foft joys oft’ thorns implant. 

And he, who roams in folly's haunt, 

Deftroys his father’s xeft. 

The Hindoos believe in one God, 
without beginnh.g and without end ; 
on whom they bellow, defcripti-ve of 
his power, a variety of epithets* 

But the mofl common appellation, 
and which conveys the fublimeft fenfe- 
of his greatnefs, is, Sree Mun Natrain, 
the univerfal Protestor. 

The Hindoos, in their firfl and 
grand fupplication to the Deity, ad- 
drefs him as endowed with the three 

at*ri~ 
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attributes, of omnipotence, omnipre¬ 
fence and omnifcience; which, in 
the Sumfcrit, are expreffed by the 
terms, neer anjin, neer akar, and neer 
goon. 
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Though this^explanation may not, 
in literary ftridtnefs, comprifs in it 
the precife meaning of the Engliih 
text, it doth fo virtually, and in the 
ampleft fenfe. 

A circiimftance which forcibly ftruck 
my attention, was the Hindoo belief 
of a Trinity. 

The perfons are, Sree Mun Nar- 
rain, the Mhah Letchimy (a beau¬ 
tiful woman), and a Serpent, which 
are emblematical of ftrength, love and 
wifdom. 
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Thefe perfons, by the Hindoos, are 
foppofed to be wholly indivifible. 

The one is three, and the three are 
one. 

In the beginning they fay, that the 
Deity created three men,, to whom he 
gave the names of Brimha, Vyftnou, 
and Shevah.* 

To the firft, was committed the 
power of creating mankind, to the 
fecond of cherilhing them, and to the 
third that; of retraining and correcting 
them. 

Brimha, at one breath, formed the 
human kind out of the four elements; 
amongfl which he infufed, as I nn- 
derftood the intrepretation, a vacuum. 

Qften called Eithvyer, or the Mhah Deve, 

Before 


( ) 

Before the creation of man, Sre« 
Mun Narrain framed the world out 
of a chaos; it was covered with the 
waters, furrounded by an utter dark- 
nefs, and inhabited by a demon, the 
fuppofed author of evil, whom the 
Godhead drove into an abyfs under the 
earth. 

The Hindoos, as Mr. Halhed, in his 
Tranllation of the Code of Hindoo 
Laws, has fully and clearly fet forth, 
are arranged in four grand calls or 
tribes*; that of the Bramin, the 
Chittery, the Bhyfe and the Sooder. 

# There is, In India, an aboriginal race of 
people who are not clafred in any of the lefts, 
1 and are employed in the meaneft and molt me- 
I nial offices. They are riot permitted to enter 
I any temple of the Hindoos, arid in then diet 
' they have no reftriftion. On iome parts of the 
! co alt of Choromandel they are called Pariahs, 
i gnd, in Bengal, Hurrces. 


Each 
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; Each of thefe cafts are fub-divided 
into numerous fedts, the particular 
ufages of which are preferred with 
great care and attentive diftindtioris. - 

There is an immenfe number of 
feclaries of the fame tribe, who do not 
admit of the intejrcourfe of marriage 
with each, other, or of eating at the 
fame board. 

From the befi information which I 
hate been enabled to procure, it would 
leem that the genuine Chittery, or Ra¬ 
jah race, has for a great length of 
time been extindl, and in its place 
a fpurious tribe has been introduced. 

The Hindoos, compofing thefe calls 
and dalles, are ultimately branched 
out in two divifions; the one deno¬ 
minated 
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minated the Vyftnou Bukht, and die 
other the Shevah Bukht* 

The followers of the fir ft aredif- 
tinguiftied by marking the forehead 
with a longitudinal, and thole of the 
fecond with a parallel, line. 

In the temple of Vyftnou, he is wor- 
fhipped under the reprefentation of a 
human figure, having a circle of heads 
and four t hands, emblems of an all- 
feeing, and an all-provident Being. 

The reprefentation of a fabulous 
bird, on which he is fuppofed to ride, 
and denotive of the velocity of his 
motion, is frequently placed in front* 
of his image. 

Shevah or Eifhwer, or as he is 
ufually called by the Hindoos, the 

Mhah 
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Mhali Deve, or great God, is reprd- 
fented by a compound figure, def¬ 
er! b'ing the male and female parts of 
generation, and defigned as fymbols of 
procreation and fecundity, 

Thefe faculties or qualities being 
held amongfl the Hindoos as the 
choiceft blelfings, and the deprivation 
of them deemed a fevere reproach and 
misfortune* 

Facing this designation of the Mhah 
Deve, is generally feen. in a fuppliant 
pofhire, the image of a cow, which is 
laid to have derived its peculiarly facred 
qualities from having been chofen by 
this , god as his favorite conveyance. 

The more enlightened Pundits tell 
you, that this animal hath been pre¬ 
served from flaugliter from its great 

utility 
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Utility to inan; it being his ableft a f- 
fiftant in the labors of the field, and 
the chief fupport in bis immediate 
maintenance* 

Not to lay that it argues a found 
policy to damp this creature with fo 
facred a mark i for were its flefti eaten, 
as Hindu (tan is productive of but few 
holies, the various branches of agri¬ 
culture would fuller an efifential in- 

Another figure represents Shevah 
with four hands (holding in them dif¬ 
ferent emblems of his power) and fi ve 
heads ; four of which are directed 
to the cardinal points, and the fifth is 
placed with the face upwards, in 
the aCt of contemplating the grand 
Deity. 
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After the ferviee which Brimhah 
Has performed on earth, it would rea- 
ion ably be concluded, that his praife 
for the obligations which, mankind 
have received at his hands, in feme de¬ 
gree, would be conformable to his 
works. 

But the Hindoos have not dedicatee! 
one temple to his honor, nor have 
they fet apart or fanctified one day in 
remembrance of his deeds* 

It would redound but little to my 
credit, were I to mfeit in this place, 
the ieafort alledged in their religious 
tracts, for this feeining neglect of 
Bnihtlah. 

It is a tale framed to amide the cre¬ 
dulous Hindoo, and procure a meal to 
an artful prieft. 


This 
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This olienfibie want: of attention 
to the memory of Brirahah, may on a 
more abltraeted ground be attributed 
to the opinion, that the powers of 
procreation having been once f'et in 
a6tion s and operating by a law, gene¬ 
ral and undeviating, v/hofe immediate 
benefits ex ill# and are evidently dis¬ 
played in its effects, there was no 
neceffity of commemorating the fu# 
individual caufe. 

The Hindoos believe implicitly in 
predeflination, and in the tranfmigra- 
lion of the foul. 

The iirft, as it frequently cramps 
the genius and obftru&s its progref- 
jfion, yet has a tendency in confoling 
them in every misfortune, and admi- 
niftering to them a comfort in all the 
untoward events of life. 

I) z 
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They fay it is the hand of God^ 
which for fome infcmtinable pnrpofb 
diredts and impels the actions of his 
creature, 

The dodfcrine of the metempfychofis 
retrains them from the ufe of animal 
food* ; an aliment not neceflary, and 
often attended with pernicious confe- 
quences in a hot climate. 

This belief has alfo a jftrong ten¬ 
dency to infufe into their minds an 
abhorrence of all languinary adts, and 
to inculcate the virtues of humanity 
and a general afFedliom 

* This tenet is not at this day ilri&Iy adhered 
to, for the Hindoos of the fecond and fourth caft 
opcafionally ufq flefh meats, and the Brarnins of 
Bengal invariably eat fifh. 
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The Hindoos compute their grand 
evolutions of time by Joques, of which 
they have four, cofrefponding in 
their nature with the golden, tilver, 
brazen, and iron ages of the antients, 

The prefent, they fay, is the 
Khullee, or the fourth j oque ; and 
that at the expiration of every age, 
the Supreme Being has deftroyed th is 
globe of earth, which has been re¬ 
created at the commencement of the 
one fuceeeding, and that a continued 
fuccelTton of Joques will reyolve ad 
finimta * 

The records of this ancient and ex¬ 
traordinary people, unfortunately tor 
the learned of the prefent: day, teem fo 
profufely with fable, and abound 
throughout in fuch extravagant rela¬ 
tions 
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tions of the a&ips of their derm-gods, 
greatly iknilar m their feats to the Bm* 
chw. Hercules, and Theieus of the 
Greets, that .no rational or fatis- 
i'.idtory conclufion can be drawn for 
any adju Ilmen t of chronology, 

A Pundit will Introduce into his 
legend a hack* of years with as much 
facility, and perhaps con vision to 
liimlelf, as a modern commentate^* 
would reduce to his ftaadard half a 
omtury* 

The principles of the Hindoo reli¬ 
gion, with its molt effentiai tenets, 
xvem compofed, it is aborted, by Brim- 
hah, and comprized in four books, 
entitled .the Baids or Vaids, a ;word 

* An hundred thoufand. 
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fignifymg myftery k the Sumfcrk 

language. 

In that part of the peninfuk of 
India bordering on the Choromandel 
fide, thefe facred writings are named 
the Yaid urns. 

The Telingahs and the Malabar8 
commonly change the letter B into 
a V, and invariably terminate all Sum* 

fcrit words with an M. 

■ ■ ;; •; ■; : . ■ . '■* 1 ■; ■; * . 

The Shaft-re, meaning fdeace, is a 
moft voluminous commentary on the 
Baids ; and has been written by various 
Pundits, for the purpofe of illuftrat* 
ing their mythology. From the Sliaf* 
tre proceed thofe prepofterous and 
irreconciieably fuperftitiotrs ceremonies 
which have been dragged by their 

doctors 
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dolors into the Hindoo fyflem of 
worfhip ; all of them tending to £hae~ 
kle the vulgar mind, and produce lit 
it a flavilh reverence for the tribe of 

i - 'HP^“ IWitITw \ v>7tF ■*' , ' i < l f.'n'H m' ‘ A r h' % 1 ' ppy'Vl <' ,*Oi *\ ' .• •> , ^ ' r '• .. 

■VBramins* t- ' 

The privilege of reading the Ba|p 
and expounding its tckts is only allow¬ 
ed to them, and prohibited under fe~ 
vere penalties from the infpection of 
the other calft. 

By the foie inveftment of this lin¬ 
gular authority, the prieft is left at 
liberty to explain the original doc* 
trine as may be the moft conducive in 
confolidating the power and promoting 
the interefts of his order* 

In the tranfmigration of the foul 
into different bodies, ccmfids the vari- 
■; : onf 


ous gradations of reward and puni ill- 
ment arnongft the Hindoos. 

v: !lift ' ,■ : 

Conformably to their good or evil 
anions they are tranfpofed into the 
bodies of fitch Creatures, whether of 
the human or brute fpecies, as by 
their conduct, whilft in the occupation 
of their former tenements, they may 
have merited. 

They do not admit of the infliction 
of eternal puniiliment, and fliudder 

at the idea of a belief fo difconfonant 
to the opinion which they have form¬ 
ed of the Supreme Being. 

Evil difpofitions, they fay, are chaf- 
tiled by a confinement in the bodies 
of thofe animals whofe natures they 
molt referable, and are conftrained to 
occupy them nnt.il their vices are either 

E eradicated. 




eradicated, or fo purged as that they 
fhali be judged worthy of polfefling 
fuperior forms. 

The good actions of man, the Hin¬ 
doo Jaw-giver has written, will he re¬ 
warded by their being made to per- 
fonify fuch beings as enjoy the u tin oft 
human happinefs. 

As that which the magiftrate expe¬ 
riences on the juft and merciful exe¬ 
cution of the trull which has been 
committed to him; or, that high fen ft 
of pleafure which the man of huma¬ 
nity partakes of, when he has alleviated 
the diftreiTes of the unfortunate, or 
otherwife promoted the welfare of 
mankind. 

The man who is acceptable in the 
fight of his God, the Hindoo fays, 

will 
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wiil copionfly imbibe all thofe heart¬ 
felt fatisfadfions, which are produced 
from the well performance of the dif¬ 
ferent duties of life. 

After having occupied a (cries of 
bodies to the approbation of the Deity 
and his foul, from a purfuit of virtue, 
fhall be purified from the taints of 
evil, the Hindoo is then admitted to 
participation of the radiant and never 
ceafing glory of his fil'd caufe. 

The fours receiving thisadl of blifs, 
is deferibed, by comparing it to a ray 
of light, attracted by the grand powers 
of the fun, to which it fhoots with an 
immenfe velocity, and is there abforbed 
in the blaze of fplendor. 

Yum Durm Rajah officiates in the 
fame capacity amongd the Hindoos, 

Ez 


as 
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as Minos did in the infernal regions of 
the antients. 

At the tribunal of Yum Durm, all 
departed fouls are fuppofcd to appear, 
and their actions are proclaimed aloud 
by this judge, who pafles an immediate 
fentence. 

Should the difpofition of a man have 
been fo fiagitioufly wicked and de¬ 
praved, as to be judged unworthy even 
of an introduction into the body of 
the vileft animal, fuch corporeal tor¬ 
ments are impofed on him as may be 
thought adequate to the tranfgreffiori, 
and the foul is afterwards placed in 
fome fuitable ftation on earth. 

According to the religious traditions 
of the Hindoos, Sree Mun Narrain, 
hnce the creation of the world, has at 


nine 
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nine different periods aflfumed. incarna¬ 
ted forms for the purpofe of eradicating 
fome particular evil, or otherwife chaf- 
tifing the fins of mankind. 

The Hindoos worfhip a fecondary 
fpecies of deity, which they wildly 
reckon at the number of the thirty- 
three krore*, and who in their diffe¬ 
rent fundlions are defigned to repre- 
fent the multiplied infinitude of power 
of the Supreme Deity. 

From the croud of images which 
the Bramin has placed in the temples of 
the Hindoos, they have been branded 
with the appellation of idolaters, 
or adorers of many gods. 

Let this mode of offering up fup* 

plications 

* A krore is a hundred laacks. 
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plications or thankfgivings to the Su¬ 
preme Being be difpaflionately examin¬ 
ed, and it may be been, that a per- 
bonification- of the attributes of the 
Deity, is not unfitly adapted to the 
general corriprehcnfion. 

For thofej and they compofe a great 
portion of the people, who, from a 
want of the requifite education, are 
not endowed with the ability of read¬ 
ing the praife of God, can with faci¬ 
lity conceive an idea of his greatnefs, 
by contemplating a figure, fculptured 
with many heads and with many 
hands, adorned with every fymbol of 
humak power, and beheld by all 
clailes of men with the utmoft reve¬ 
rence and awe. 

Were the origin of emblematical 
figures deduced with a pofitive degree 

of 
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of certainty, there would remain little 
doubt of difcovering, that they for 
preceded the ufe of letters. 

The Spanish records mention, that 
the intelligence of the firft arrival 
of the Europeans on the coafl of 
Mexico, was defcribed to Motezuma 
by figures painted on cotton cloth. 

In a rude fbciety, it was evidently 
a more eaiy operation to convey an 
idea thro* the medium of a Ample 
figure cut in wood or moulded in clay, 
than to invent an alphabet, and out 
of it compofe an alfemblage of words 
necefiary for the formation of a lan¬ 
guage. 

The immenfe group of Hindoo gods 
enjoy immortality, which they are 
gifted with from drinking a beverage, 

called 
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calJetl Alii rut, and which feems to 
bear forne analogy to the ue&ar of 
Homer’s deities. 

In their mythology, there is an ele¬ 
gant" defcription of nine goddefles, re- 
fembling in a great degree the mufcs of 
the antients, in the nature of their pro¬ 
vinces. 

There is alio, molt pidturefquely 
delineated, the God of Love, who has 
a variety of epithets, all fignificant of 
the unbounded fway, which he pof- 
feffes over the hearts of men. 

His common names are Kapm and 
Muchien, and he is reprefented as a 
pleafmg youth, armed with a bow and 
live arrows, denoting the five fenfes, 
each of which weapon is baited with 
difteient qualities of the poifon, which' 


is 
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is infufed by the communication at 
the paffion of love* 

A curious picture Was found at 
Tanjorc, when the fort was captured* 
of Kaum riding on an elephant, whole 
form was compofed of the figures of 
feven young women* which were en¬ 
twined together in fo ingenious arid 
whimfical a manner, that they ex¬ 
hibited an exa£t fhape of that bulky 
animal* 

In the Bifs Eifhwer Pagoda at: 
Banaris* there is a defign well executed 
in hone of the God of the Sun* fitting 
in a chariot and driving a horfe with 
twelve heads, allufive of the twelve 
figns of the Zodiac. 

If the perufai of this rough and ab¬ 
breviated fketcli, fhould lead on any 

F gentleman 
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gentleman eftablifhed in this part of 
the country, and poffeffing an inclina¬ 
tion to this cait of inveftigation, to 
prolecute a farther and a more minute 
inquiry into the principles of the Hin¬ 
doo religion, I ihall deem the trivial 
labour undergone in this refearch, as 
mo it amply compenfated. 

Without putting etymological proofs 
to the torture, or moulding to the 
fhape of his fyftem the generally un¬ 
fa tisfadtory and deceitful aids of chro¬ 
nology, the careful obferver might be 
enabled to trace fome points of the - 
religious woiihip of tire Hindoo into 
Egypt. 

There he would difeover the facred 
Bull, or the Cow of Shevah, placed 
high in the holy legends of the Cop- 
tis; he would fee the Snake, one of 

the 
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the my fie lions aflociates of SreeMun 

Narrain, devoutly revered by that na¬ 
tion, as an hieroglyphical emblem of 

wifdom and longevity. 

It would alfo appear, that the Oni¬ 
on fc frequently mentioned by hiftori- 
ans and travellers, as held in profound 
veneration amongft the Egyptians, is 
no lefs marked with reverence in Hin¬ 
du llan; where, though the life of a 
vegetable diet, is fo ftrongly incul¬ 
cated, and with a few deviations, com¬ 
monly adopted, the Onion is for¬ 
bidden to foxne of the fedls of priefts; 
and, in the upper part of India, when 
an oath, on which a matter of confe- 
quence depends, is adminiftered, the 
Bramin frequently introduces the Onion 
to render the ceremony more awful, 

F 2 
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On comparing the religious tenets, 
$iid the forms of worfhip of the Hin¬ 
doos, with thofe of the ancients, there 
appears in the functions of feme of 
the deities, a ftrong uniformity of like- 
nefs, which is not unreafonably placed 
jn the fame point of view, and were 
it poflible to procure a description of 
the occupations and the various powers 
of the Hindoo fubaltem gods, it might 
be found that the ccleftiat group of 
the weftern pantheon, had been fe» 
leCted from the divine affembly of 
Jhimhah, 

The Egyptians and the Greeks in 
their commerce with India, thro* the 
channel of the Red Sea, have left, I 
am induced to believe, many tokens 
behind them of their connection with 
the Hindoos, 
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In the collection of a gentleman, 
at Banarjs, there arc fever a! valuable 
antiques, which be purchafed of the 
merchants of that city ; one of which* 
representing a Grecian matron, is out 
in a ftyle bearing every mark of a mat¬ 
ter ly hand. 

There is another, on which Cleopa¬ 
tra is exhibited in the a£t of being 
bitten by the afp. 

The fame gentleman had in his pol - 
feffion a Medufa’s head, on an eme¬ 
rald, found aifo at Banaris, which he 
fent to England, and it has there been 
acknowledged to he genuinely Greek, 

There was procured at Guzerat, 
fome years ago, a very high finifhed 
cameo, whereon, Hercules flaying the 
Nemean Lion, was executed inamoft 
beautiful and (h iking manner. 
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'■Thefe circiimftances are adverted to 
with feme drew of evincing, that 
'during the interconrfe which exifted 
between the natives of Egypt and 
of India, the former might have in¬ 
troduced into their country, with the 
rare and luxurious products of Hin- 
duftan, certain tenets and ceremonies 
of the Hindoo mythology. 

In confidering of the trad by which 
thefe antiques were brought into 
India, I mult not omit mentioning;, 

O' 

that they might have found their way 
into that country in the cabinets of 
forne of the Muflulman conquerors; 
who, in the more early period of their 
empire, were as warm and as enthu- 
haitic admirers of Greek productions 
anu literature as ever the Romans 
were ; and it is a tact, in need of no 

illuflration, 
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illufiration, that the revival of letters 
and the arts, after Rome had been 
fwailowed up in Gothic ruin, received 
the moft potent aid from the Arabian 
Kaliph, Haroun ul Rachid. 

I am fincerely to lament that my 
knowledge in aftronomy is fo very 
confined, that I am almofi: wholly in¬ 
capacitated from defcribing the attain¬ 
ment which the Bramins had arrived 
at in that fcience, long, preyioufly to 
the sera in which it flourifhed in the 
weftern world. 

The Zodiac, with its twelve figns, 
is well known to them ; and they have 
bellowed on the feven days, com-! 
mencing the week with Sunday, the 
names of the planets. 


The 
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The fotar year of the Hindoos con* 
fills of twelve months, making three 
hundred and fixty days, and once in 
three years they annex an additional 
month, for the inclufion of thole days 
which are wanting to compleat the 
exadl fpace of time required by the 
earth in making its triennial revolu¬ 
tion round the fun. 

The days of the month are cal¬ 
culated from the period o! the lull 
moon, and the number of them b 
divided into two equal parts. 

To the portion of days comprized 
in the increafmg half of the moon, 
they give the name of Sood, or filling 
arid the other, they term Bole, or 
the Wain. 


The 
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The Jogue is divided into ioftra of 
twelve years, each of which is diftin- 
guifhed by its peculiar denomination. 

The obfervatory at Bariaris is an un¬ 
deniable proof of the knowledge which 
the Hindoos have acquired in the mo¬ 
tions of the eeleftial bodies. 

Could accefs be gotten to fuch re¬ 
cords of the Hindoos, as are unaccom¬ 
panied with that redundancy of fable, 
with which their prielts have io co- 
pioufly interwoven them, it would not 
be prefumptuous to fuppofe, that we 
(lio old difeover they were, in the more 
early age of the world, one of the 
molt enlightened and powerful na¬ 
tions then inhabiting the face of the 
earth. 

Their 
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Thei l empire, as related in m any of" 
I tlieir hirtotjeai tmfts, con fitted of 
fifty-fix feparate principalities, ulti¬ 
mately governed by one ruler, whofe 
kingdom extended from the fouthern 
borders of Tartary to the ifland of 
Ceylon, and from the confines of Af- 
fam and Arracan to the river Indus, 

This immente territory was inhabited 
by a people divided into four dittintt 
tribes, each exercifing different funo 
tions and occupations, and all uniting, 
in their various branches to promote 
a general good. 

It abounded in fair and opulent 
cities, which were decorated with 
magnificent and lofty temples for the 
worfhip of the gods, and with fnmn- 
t uous manfions, gardens and fountains 

for 
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for the pleafure and accommodation of 
the people. 

tJfeful and elegant art!fans, well 
[killed in their various trades, in the 
railing Stupendous buildings, in the 
fabricating gold, [liver, and the moft 
delicate cotton cloths, and in the 
enrjous workmanShip of precious [tones 
arjd metals, all found ample encourage¬ 
ment in the exercife of their Several 
profeifions, 

It were almoSl Superfluous to fay, 
that if Some glaring indulgences in j 
favor of the facred tribe are excepted, 
Hindustan rhuft have been governed \ 
by Salutary and well digested laws. 

From the translation of the code 
by Mr. Halhed, it: is Seen, that a well 
chofen fyftem of equitable regulations 

G 2 directed 
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j directed the Hindoos in the puniihr 
j ment of crimes, and for the fecurity 
1 of property. 

The traveller was enabled to jour- 
i ney through this ex ten five empire 
with an eafe and Ihfety unknown in 
other countries. 

The public roads were fhaded with 
trees*, at every halting place a caravan- 
iera, with a pond ora well pertaining to 
it, was founded for the conveniency of 
the paflenger, and Ihould he in any 
part of the country have been pillaged, 
and could produce a teftimony of his 
lofs, the diftridl in which the damage 
had been fuftained was obliged to 
make restitution. 

When this empire, its poliihed peo- 
pie, and the progrefs which art and 

foie nee. 
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fcience have made amongft. them, are 
attentively eonfiderecl and reflected 
on; when, at the fame periods, a re- 
trofpe(Stive view is thrown on the 
hates of the European world, then 
immerfcd in, or only jmmerging out of 
ignorance and barbarity, we muft be* 
hold Hindu ft an with a wonder and 
?:efpe6t; and we may aflfert, without 
forfeiting a claim to truth and mode¬ 
ration, that, however far the weftern 
nations have, in improvements and re¬ 
finement, out ft tipped the followers of 
Brimhah, yet in the more early periods 
of life, they, certainly didpoffefs valu-? 
able materials of philofqphy and ufe* 
ful knowledge, 

The humane mind, will, naturally, 
be impreflfed with a fenfe of forrow 
rnd pity for a people who have fallen 

from 
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from fo confpicuous'a height ofglojy 
and fortune, and who, perhaps, have 
contributed to poliih and exalt the 
very men who now hold them in fob- 
jectiorr r : b|hflt 

1 o form a fatisfa<£fdfy judgment of 
the genius of the Hindoos, or to de- 
fcj the, with a due accuracy, the decree 
to which they railed art and fcience, 
h were requifite, if the nece/Taiy ma« 
terials could be procured, that we did 
endeavour to exhibit a view of the 
fit nation in which thefe people were 
placed before they were conquered by 
^he viaorious followers of jVfahomed, 

• :■ 'foil -v.; ' ' . ' 7 , j'.y ,7 7 by ■ 

A partial and a very degrading rela~ 

] tlon wo|ld be made of them, were the 
| ^efeription of their laws, government 
manners, taken ffom the appear-, 


ance 
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ance they make in the eye of the 
j world at this day. 

The empire of Hindu ft an was over¬ 
thrown by a fierce race of men, who 
in their furious courfe of conqueft, 
exerted the moft ftrenuous efforts, in 
levelling every monument ofworihip 
and tafte. 

They maffacred the priefts and 
plundered the temples, with a fjpecies 
of keennefs and ferocity, which their 
prophet, himfelf, might have gloried 
in. 

A people thus crufhed, groaning 
under the load of oppreflion, and dis¬ 
mayed at the fight of fuch cruelties, 
muff foon have loft the fpirit of fci- 
ence and tire exertion of genius. 

Partial- 
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Particularly, is their fine arts were 
■fo blended with the fyftem of religion, 
that the perfecutiou of the one mall 
have fired the molt baneful influence 
on the exigence of the other* 

Tb decide oil, or affix the charadtef 
of the Hindoo, from the point of view 
in which he is now beheld, would be hi 
feme degree tantamount to an attempt 
of Conveying to the mind an exadt 
1 idea of antient Greece, from the mate¬ 
rials now prefented by that wretched 

;{'P 1 >. 'K, ‘fv.'V. c-d,' ■ .'.y'y ;■); / ; ; r V/ ■; , • is' ‘ 

| country* 

The difquifition of the man of 
philanthropy, ahd who has ilraken off 
the fetters of prejudice, will be far 
different; he will enjoy an heart-felt 
pleafure in contributing his aid to¬ 
wards difpelling the mortifyng cloud, 

which 
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which hath long inveloped the 
of the Hindoo. 


This candid inyeftigator will carry 
him back to that sera of grandeur 
which his country enjoyed in. her day 
of profperity, and there hold him out 
for the infpcdHon and information of 
mankind ; the generality of whom, 
whether from motives of contempt or 
habits of indolence, have acquired but 
a trivial and a very incorredt know¬ 
ledge of this antient people. 

It will then be feen, that the genius 
of the Hindoos was fo happily led on, 
and their bent of difpofition fo aptly 
regulated and attempered by the rules 
eftablifhed for the performance of 
their l’everal occupations and profef- 
fions, that we are forcibly induced to 

H enter- 
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entertain a moil refpe&able opinion of 
the equity of their laws and the wi'f- 
! dom of their government. 

A precifion, which eradicated the 
idea of an error, prcfcribed to them 
their rcfpe£fcive duties in the ftate and 
in fociety, and wholly precluded any 
one feet from infringing on the privi¬ 
leges of another. 

The Bramin ? was invefted with un- 
controlable power in all matters of re- 
lidon; he became the invariable me- 
dium, through which the three infe¬ 
rior claffes addreffed their God ; he was 
alio the foie nepofitory and difpen- 
fei of fcience, and to his care and abi¬ 
lity was in trailed the education of 

V 

youth. 

hr ' The 
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The importance of tliefe offices muft 
have given to the Bramin great fway 
m a community, where the attaining 
at a knowledge of the mode of wor¬ 
ship from its inexprefiibie variety of 
ceremony, becomes a talk of arduous 
labor, and where at the fame time it 
is deemed an obligation indifpenfably 
incumbent on the Hindoo for his fu¬ 
ture welfare, that he be well veiled 
in the performance of the rites of his 
religion. • 

T'hefe employments were judged of 
fufficient magnitude to occupy the 
ftudy arid attention of the Bramin, 
and he was flruStly prohibited from 
engaging in any temporal concern. 

The authority of exercifing every 
function of royalty feems to have 
devolved, without a referve, on the 

H 3 Chittery 
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Chittery or Rajah, and his poiTef- 
fions were held hereditary in the line 
of legitimate male primogeniture. 

'v* ’ ' t ‘ iM hH 1 ](/. I * 

The younger branches of this race 
had commands in the army beftowed 
on them, and they were commonly 
entrusted with the charge of the forts 
and the fhong holds of the country. 

The occupation of a merchant, with 
the transaction of every fpccies of 
traffic, was delivered over to the 
Bhyfe or Baniant, and it was declared 
unlawful for the other tribes to en¬ 
gage in any branch of commerce. 

The huibandman, the artifan, the 
common foldier and, the labourer, 
compofed the fooder, or the fourth call 
of the Hindoos, and each of thefe 

refpedtjye 
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refpective profeflions was ftrongly 
guarded again ft encroachments. 

Thus diftinctly arranged and on the 
fevereft penalties, interdicted from any 
extraneous mixture or the admjilion. 
of profelytes, the Hindoo government 
acquired an uniformity and a vigor, 
the natural refuit of its happy prin¬ 
ciples. 

Were an analogy ascertained between 
the mythology of the Hindoos and 
the Egyptians, very perceptible traces 
of which prefent themfelves, it may 
then become a matter of doubt, which 
people for the greateft fpace of time 
have been the moft polUhed and en¬ 
lightened. 

From the adductions which I have 
brought forward, for the explanation 
* ' of 
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of fomc of the inoft efiential tenets of 
the mythology of the Hindoos, and for 
the general demonftration of the an¬ 
tiquity of that nation, it may appear 
to you, that l maintain the doctrine 
of Egypt’s having received a portion 
of her flock of fcience and religion 
from India. 

With a deference to popular opi¬ 
nion, but without the prepofiefTed de¬ 
termination of fabricating a fyftem and 
adapting to it partial arguments, 
cautioully fele&red for its fupport, 1 
will confefs to you, that I am a fol¬ 
lower of the he lief. 

One fa<5l, amongft fome others, has 
afforded me a fatisfadlory proof of 
the high antiquity of the Hindoos, 
as a civilized nation, and marks the 

ffrongeft 
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ftrongeft difapprobation of any foreign 
intercomfe. 

They are forbidden to crofs the 
river Attoc, the name of which, in 
many dialers of their language, fig- 
nifies prohibition, and fhould they 
pafs this boundary, they are imme¬ 
diately held unclean, and in the ftridt 
fenfe of their religious law, forfeit their 
rank in the tribes they may beclaflfed in. 

It Is not, therefore, reafonable to 
fuppofe that any part of a people, un¬ 
der this reftridlion, and who feem to 
have been fo centred in themfelves, as 
to positively rejedt the admiflion of 
profelytes, would have emigrated into 
a diftant country, and bring from 
thence a fyftem of religious worlhip. 
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Let me conclude this comparative 
review with obferving, that—When 
we fee a people who were poffeffed of 
an ample flock of fcience and well 
digefted rules, for the protection and 
improvement of focicty, and who pro- 
felled a religious creed, whole tenets 
con fill: of the utmoft refinement and 
variety of ceremony, and at the fame 
time, obferve, amongft other Afiatic na¬ 
tions, and the Egyptians of former 
times, but partial diftributions of this 
knowledge, law and religion, we are led 
to entertain a fuppofition—that the 
proprietors of the leffer have been flip- 
plied from the fources of the greater 
fund. 

If the. pofitions which I have dated, 
are thought to convey reafon, they will 
afford greater pleafure to the man of 
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curious ftudy than thofe unfubfhntial 
and confufed chronological proofs, 
which are often framed as they may 
moft commodioufly accord with fome 
favorite Hypothefis. 

Amongft the Hindoos, marriage*, 
when it can be performed with any 
degree of conveniency, is deemed a re¬ 
ligious duty of an indifpenfable na¬ 
ture; and it is believed, that propagating 
fpecies in' that flute, entitles parents 
to lingular marks of divine favor. 

* This word, in the Sumicrit language, figni- 
fifes pleafure. The Hindoos in common ufage 
have but one wife, and when this rule is deviated 
from, it is coniidered as an indecency. There is 
a fet of mendicants, called Joquees or Byraghecs, 
who live in a ftate of Celibacy, but it is not a nu * 
mere us one. 
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They fhew a difapprobation of celi¬ 
bacy by many marks of opprobrium 
and (corn ; and, I have frequently ob- 
ferved, that when a Hindoo has been 
a Iked if he was a married man, he has 
appeared difconcerted, and aihamed at 
the fa(51 obliging him to anfwer in 
the negative, and immediately attri¬ 
buted the caufe of his frtuation. to fome 
partictilar misfortune. 

It is to this in dilution, which is fo 
ftrongly recommended, and from a 
fligma being affixed on the non-obedi¬ 
ence to it, I may fay, even enforced— 
that the generally great population of 
Hinduftan, and its fpeedy recovery 
after the calamities of war and famine/ 
mu ft be largely afcribed. 
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The entire fyftem of the dome ft ?c 
ordinances and ccconorny of the Hin- 
j doos, is founded on a ftrong, yet a 
i fimpic lil(is, out of which arife effects 

the moft happy in themfelves, and 

j ' 

powerfully operative in uniting the 
leading bonds of fociety, 

From the eftablhhed laws and ufage 
of the country, the wife depends for 
the enjoyment of every pleafure, as 
well as for the mere ordinary accom¬ 
modations of life, on the immediate 
exiftence of her hufband. 

It becomes her invariable intereft to 
preferve his health, and her happinefs 
is abfolutely centred on his living to 
, an old age. 

On the demife of the hufband, his 
Wife, literally, devolves into a caput 
I 2 mortuum* 
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mortuum , fhe cannot marry again, 
fhe is deprived of all confequence in 
the family, and is divefted of every 
mark of ornament and diftindfion. 

There are certain religious ceremo¬ 
nies not lawful for her to perform ; 
and, in fome in fiances, .fhe is held un¬ 
clean ; but, on all occafions, after her 
hufband’s death, the widow is clalTcd 
in the houfe as a flave, or a menial 
fervant. 

Amongfl the three firfl cafls of 
Hindoos, where the idea of honour 
is more refined, and is oftentimes 
carried to an extreme, rather than 

pi • 

fuffer this gradation, by which every 
female attradlion is extinguifhed, and 

» 

the women themfelves reduced to the 
lowefl degree of mortification, on the 

pretence 


pretence of matrimonial affection, they 
frequently devote themielves on the 
funeral pile of their hufbaiids. 

In addition to the dread of fo degraded 
a ft'ate of humiliation, the widow, on 
the other fide, is told by the Bramins, 
that in conference of performing this 
a£t of heroifm, ihe will partake of the 
niofl exquifite future joys, and that 
her progeny will become the imme¬ 
diate charge of the deity. 

Though the ifiueof fuch a refolution 
mu ft forcibly afledt the feelings of hu¬ 
manity, yet as it would appeal to ori¬ 
ginate in a principle, tending to 
ftrengthen a falutary domeftic policy, 
it ought not to be haftily condemned k 
as a cuftom wholly cruel and unjuft. 

Con- 
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Conformably to the ftate of domef- 


tic fubordination, in which Hindoo 
women are placed, it has been judged 
expedient to debar them from the ufe 
of letters* 

The Hindoos invariably hold the 
language, that female acquired accom- 
plithments are not neceflary; whether 
for the purpofe of contributing to a 
woman's own happinefs, or for pre- 
ferving that decorum of chara&er, and 
fimplicity of manners, which alone 
can render her ufeful or amiable in 
the ejftimation of her family. 

They urge, that a knowledge of 
literature would have an injurious ten- 
| dency in drawing a woman from her 
houfehold cares, and would conduce 


(to give her a difrelifh to thofe offices 
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in which are centered the only hit is- 
faction and amufement that fhe can 
with propriety and an observance of 
rectitude, partake of; and fucli is 
the force of cuftom, that a Hindoo 
woman would incur a fevere reproach 
were it known, that fhe could read 
or write. 

The dancing girls, whofe occupa¬ 
tions are avowedly devoted to the plea- 
fures of the public, are on the con¬ 
trary educated in molt branches of 
learning, with the utmoft care, and 
are minutely mflnidted in the know¬ 
ledge of every attraction and blandifli- 
ment which can operate in communi¬ 
cating the molt refined pleafures. 
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You will be pleafed to obferve, that 
thefe women are not obliged to fhelter 
themfelves in private baunts, or are 
they, on account of their profeffional 
conduct, marked with any opprobious 
ftigma. 

They compofe a particular clafs of 
the foci c tv they may have been ori¬ 
ginally attached to, and enjoy the 
declared protection and fa notion of 
government, for which they are af- 
fefled according to their feveral capa¬ 
cities. 

No religious ceremonies or feftival 
of any kind is thought to be performed 
with the order requihte, unlel's ac~ 
panied with dancing girls, and it is 
ufual for them on a fixed day in the 
week to attend at the court of the 
prince or governor of the diftriCt, 

either 
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either to make their obeifance, or ex¬ 
hibit fome entertainment. 

And as a compenfation for inch fer- 
vicesj they are endowed with certain 
grants of government lands. 

An Hindoo family, is implicitly 
governed by the mate fcnior in it, to 
whom there is ihewn every token of 
reverence and refpe6L 

A fon will not fit in the ptefence of 
his father without an exprefs defire, 
and in his deportment and converfa- 
tion oiler ves to him the molt affec¬ 
tionate behaviour. 

’ V 1 ’’ * , 

In the courfe of my refidence in 
j I India, and acquaintance with the Hin- 
!\ doos, I have known but few inftances 
i of female incontinence amongll their 

Jv married 
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married women, and not one of diredt 
ondutifuliiefs to parents 

f cannot avoid obierving, alfo, in 
this place, that I never heard of a 
Hindoo free-thinker, and that their 
molt illuftrious characters., and men 
of the world, fuch as Scindia, Nanah 
j Purnawees* &c. believe the tenets of 
their doctrine with as much fincerity. 
and pradtife the mod minute cere¬ 
mony with as much fcrupulous at¬ 
tention as the fimpleft peafant in their 
country. 

* Eminent Mhahrattah chiefs. 
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ExtraB of a Letter written at 
Kachmire, Aprils 1783 . 

r TP H E religion which prevails in 
■: thcfe parts*, is that of Brimhah, 
and as I have already in a fmall fketch 
endeavoured to throw fome light on 
that ancient and curious fyflem of 
worfhip, I wjll now pafs it over, with 
an offer of prefenting thofe remarks to 
you fhould you ever be djfpofed to read 
them. 

There does not exift a greater dif¬ 
ference in the manners of the inha¬ 
bitants of thefe mountains, and the 
people of your quarter, than generally 
does between high and low landers qf 
the fame nation, 

K 3 I took 

* The mountains at the head of the Punjab, 
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I took notice of two ufages, which 
feem peculiar to thefe mountaineers, 
that of not {having the beard, and 
embracing; this ceremony is performed 
by inclining the head over the left 
ihoulder of the party embraced, and is 
never ufed more than one time at a 
meeting. 

The custom of permitting the beard 
to grow, proceeds, perhaps, from a 
certain ferocity and rough nef? irnme^ 

6 lately incident to their fituation, and 
predominant in the difpofition of all 
mountaineers ; which, prompts them 
indifferent modes to fhew their dis¬ 
dain and contempt of the foltei and 
more luxurious manners of their low 
country neighbours. 

The 
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The embracing over the left lhoul- 
ders only, take its life, I would 
.conjecture, from the delire of having 
the right hand at liberty in cafe of 
danger. 

The women have bright: olive com¬ 
plexions, are pretty, and moll delicate¬ 
ly ill aped. 

There is a pleafing freedom in their 
manners, which without having any 
tendency to immodclty, 01 looming to 
arife from habits of licentioufnefs, 
jftrikes you, as the fimple refult of that 
unlimited confidence which the Hindoo 
hulbands in general repofc in their 
wives. 

I have known the women to flop ?n 
the way, though a pot of water has 
been on their beads, and convene unre- 

fervedly 
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i fervedly with paffertgers, dire&ing 
them with gfeat goodnature and civi¬ 
lity in the right road, or communicate 
ing to them any other common infor¬ 
mation, 

Their drefs I think, is agreeable 
and decent, confifting of a petticoat 
■with-a border, commonly of a di fferent 
colour, and a clofe jacket, which 
comes halfway down the waift, and, 
from the bottom of the fore part of 
it, drops a loofe jftomacher, which 
reaches to the girdle. 

Their hair, which is held by them in 
as high an eilimation as that beautiful 
ornament can be regarded by our gayeff 
weftern females, is plaited and inter¬ 
woven with black fdk or cotton 

firings. 
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firings, which falling down the back, 
almoft fweeps the ground. 

Over this drefs, they throw in a 
mod becoming and graceful fafhion, 
a veil, which feldom touches, but ne¬ 
ver wholly conceals the face. 

The women of the principal people 
are kept in Zinanahs, as amongfl the 
MuiTulmen, and this practice exifting 
in a country*, were little danger is to j 
be apprehended from the infpe&iort of 
foreign vifitants, a fluids fome reafon 
of believing, that the concealing cer¬ 
tain ranks of women has been a cuf- 
tom dlablilhed among ft the Hindoos, V 
previoufly to the date of any Maho¬ 
metan government, in Hinduftan. * 





* Mountainous and difficult of accefs. 
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It was once ray opinion that the 
Hindoos, adopting the ufage of their 
Muflulman conquerors—who deem fe¬ 
males in the iitue of war a lawful 
priie, had fecluded them from public 
view* 

But feeing thefe mountaineers prac- 
tifing the fame mode* and knowing 
alfo that the Mhahrattahs, Who are 
an independent people, and confe- 
quently free from tlie apprehenfion&y 
which the conquered Hindoos may en¬ 
tertain , life Zinanahs for their women 
of rank ; I am induced to think, that 
this cuftom did prevail in India before 
the sera. of the Mahometan mvafiom 

At the fame time, were I to hazard 
no opinion on fome of the manners of 

the 
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the Hindoos from their htftory; the 
belt of which. I am to obferve, is ravel¬ 
led in a maze of obfcurity and fable, I 
i would fay, that the Hindoos in former 
times, did not confine any claffes of 
their women. 

But as their manners from the great 
influx of wealth and luxury amongft 
them became lefs Ample, though they 
are a people who have undergone fewer 
changes than any other, that the 
Princes of the country produced this 
innovation for the purpofe ofimprei- 
fing in the minds of their fubjedfs, an 
awe and refpedt for their families. 

In the different relations of the in¬ 
carnations of Vyftnou, and in the hif- 
tory of their antient Princes, it is feen y 

L that 
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that at tliofc periods, the Hindoo 
women had an un reft rained admidiom 
into the affcmblies of men, and often¬ 
times .poilefled great fway in them. 

In the hiftory of Ram, who, yon 
know, my dear fir, made a great figure 
on earth, I have met with a paflage, 
which may ferve to illu 11 ;rate this poll- 
tion, and trace ali’o to a high fourcc, a 
inode of trial hitherto pradtifed in 



I will premife, with informing you, 
that Srce Mun Narrain, the Grand 
Deity of the Hindoos, together with 
his indivifible aftociates, the Mhah 
Detchimy and the Snake, with the 
view of correcting certain evils and 
abufes which at that time had de- 
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ranged the terreftrial fyftem, found it 
expedient to perfonily human be¬ 
ings. 

Narrain, accordingly, took on hint 
the form of Ram, a renowned foldier, 
Letehimy became his wife, under the 
name of Seetah Devee, and the Snake 
was transformed into the body of a 
JLetchimun, the brother and conftant 
attendant of Ram. 

Under this defignation, thefe per- 
fonages mixed freely in all human fo- 
cietics, nor is there the lea ft mention 
made in any part of the hiftory 
ofSeetah's having been reftricted front 
an ad million to them. 

On the contrary, Die is reprefented 
as bearing a part on every occalion, 
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’ where it might have been proper for 
her fex to appear. 

A fervice of a dangerous nature re¬ 
quired, that Ram Ihould leave Seetah 
behind him, and the party being then 
in a defart, ihe was configned to the 
charge of Letchimtm, until Ram might 
return. 

Seetah and her companion remained 
fome time in perfect fecurity and quiet, 
when a famed magician, led on doubt- 
lefs by the devil, v. ho is ever on the 
watch to draw allray the ladies, came 
that way, law Seetah, and became 
deeply enamoured with her. 

This fubtle man having difcovered, 
perhaps, by his fpells and incantations, 
that the eyes of women are the foon- 
ed: enfnared, contrived that a bird 

of 
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of a molt brilliantly beautiful plu¬ 
mage, fhould fly full in the light of 
Sect. ah. 

This horrid experiment had the de« 
fired and the completed effect; for the 
deluded fair one in ft ant ly conjured 
Letchimim, by every thing he could 
hold dear, by the affection he had for 
her, by the refpedl he bore to Ram, 
to procure for her the charming bird. 

Letchimun was amazed and much 
troubled at this entreaty : he endea¬ 
vored to expoftulate on the eminent, 
danger of quitting her in fo perilous 
a fituation. 

He pointed out to her, in the moft 
lively language, the certainty of incur¬ 
ring the fevereft difpleafure of Ram, 
for a breach of his orders; and, in 

thort, 
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(bort, he urged every argument which 
a regard for his own character, or her 
fafety, could fiiggeft. 

The dazzling hues of this bird had 
taken fuch ample poflTe^on of the 
mind of See tab, that there did not ret 
main in it one unoccupied fpaee for the 
reception of .Letchimun’s advice. 

She mud poffds this object of her 
willies, or ihe fhoukl become the moll 
miferable of women ; and, on the re¬ 
peated denial of Letchtmun to comply 
with her defire, blinded by the difap* 
pmntment of her fondelt hopes, and 
hurried on by a bill'll of rage, the ac- 
cufed Letchimun of the defSgn of re¬ 
ducing her, and ailed ged that as the 
only reafon of his dillike of leaving 
her. 
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This accufation convincing Lefc- 
chimim of the inefficacy of his argu¬ 
ments, and the neceflity of an acqui- 
cfcence, he immediately went in quell 
of the bird ; but, previotlfiy to his de¬ 
parture, he drew a magic circle around 
the (pot where Sectah remained • and 
told her, while lire continued within 
that fpace, that no misfortune could 
betide her. 

.•>« '• ; ■ Wv ’' - 1 • ••hv.’ V : r ,£ v* - . 1 • 'h V* '• 

Letchimun had no fooner gone, 
than the'plotting necromancer, affurn - 
mg the appearance of an old and a 
very infirm man, in a languid and a 
feeble manner approached near the 
place where Sectah hood, and through 
excefs of weaknefs, he feemed obliged 
to extend himfelf on the ground. 

o 
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He beibught her, in an affe&ing and 
a pitiable tone of voice, to adminiier 

to 
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to Mm a little water to allay his third, 
and to recruit an almoft ex handed 
Ilrength. 

The tender hearted, but ill-fated 
Seetah felt the full force of the prayers 
of a didreffed old man, and with a bo- 
fom overflowing with the effufions of 
humanity and benevolence, unmind¬ 
ful of her own happinefs, die ftepped 
beyond the prescribed bound, and fell 
that inflant into the power of her be¬ 
trayer. 

Here the dory fets forth, what 
would but little contribute to my cre¬ 
dit to relate, or your amufeinent to be 
informed of; it only now concerns 
me to make mention, that after Ram 
had recovered Seetah, he ordered, for the 
removal of every fufpicion in his own 
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breaft, and fot effectually (hutting the 
mouth of Slander, that fhe Hiould un¬ 
dergo the ordeal triah 

Seetah, eager to banifh the molt" la¬ 
tent doubt from the mind of her 
Lord, and anxious to exhibit to the 
world Jo public a teftimony of her 
purity, heard the mandate with plea- 
fure ; and, without any (hew of dread, 
walked over the burning iron ; but 
the feet of Seetah, fays the hifloi a in, 
being fho'd with innoeence, the fcorch- 
ing heat was to her as a bed of 
flowers* 

Pardon me, my friend, for thus in¬ 
truding on you this eaftern tale, 
which would be altogether a trifling one, 
did it not tend to indicate, that the 
JVI Hindoos 


Hindoos had a'knowledge of the or, 
deal trial, at, doubtlefs, a very early 
period, and that in thole ages it would 
ieem their women of the firft rank ap-r 
peared in public, 

The fame tile may be made of this 
ftory, as that; which is contained in the 
Arabian Nights entertainment, where 
amidft the olio of talifmans, genii 
and devils, you are enabled to extract 
juft reprefentations of the manners 
and difpofitions of the people, 

As I have thus far entered into % 
fubjedt, which has often excited my 
curiolity, I will, with your permiffion, 
proceed fomewhat farther, and recite 
to you a circumfhnce which may affift 
in corroborating my belief, that the 
Hindoo women of rank, conformably 

to 
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| to aneleiit ufages, and to fon>e now 
| exifting, were not wholly fecluded 
j from the fight of men. 

When a young woman of the Rajah, 
or the Royal Race, was marriageable, 
or fuppofed to pofTefs an imdcrrtandmg 
diferimmatien of c hoice, ibe ops con- 
ihtSfce l into an apartment, where there 
were many youths of her own fex ah 
fumbled, and defined to felect the per¬ 
ron the moll pleating to her. 

She performed the ceremony, of de¬ 
claring her fentiments, by thron ing a 
wreath of flowers over the neck of the 
favored young man, who, if the lady 
fhoukl have been agreeable to him, 
yyas c/teemed her future hufband, 

-4' This 
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This rule, I have been informed, is 
obfervedat this day in Tanjore, where 
X refided Tome little time, and received 
the intelligence from a Mharattah 
jiramin, who had an employment at 
the Rajah’s court* 

The aforegoing opinions, my friend* 
I have freely given yon, and I am to 
intreat, that yon will as freely differ 
and analyfe them; taking Inch parts 
as may appear to you founded on rea- 
Ton and natural principles, and rejecting 
fuch. as may feem vague or dictated by 
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